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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


M& GLADSTONE has carried out his programme in 
Midlothian, and it is, as a matter of course, declared 
‘by his friends that he has achieved a tremendous success. 
It has apparently been recognized that without Mr. 
GuapstonE the Liberal party is quite powerless, and the 
voices of discord which ten years ago were represented by 
more than one politician now high in office, and by some 
of the chief representatives of the extremer Liberalism 
in the press, are silent. But in this indiscriminate and 
ready-made eulogy, it is naturally impossible to find any- 
thing important except the merging of all principle in 
simple adherence to Mr. Guapstonz. Newspaper articles 
of this tenor are as valuable as the réclames distributed 
in the leaflet form with some novels, and are scarcely 
more likely to be taken as the expression of conscientious 
and deliberate opinion by any reasonable person. There 
-_ allowed, as liberally as any one can desire, praise 
to Mr. Giapstone for energetic and sustained speaking, 
for arrangement of material, for adroit condescendence to 
the little weaknesses—not always discreditable weaknesses 
—of his audience, for ingenious avoidance of awkward 
points wherever it was possible, for a steady maintenance 
of that undoubting mind which makes the orator, no less 
than the poet, prevail with his audience. These speeches 
might indeed give occasion to some curious examination 
into the precise meaning of the term eloquent which his 
admirers are so fond of applying to Mr. Guapstone. It 
may be pretty confidently said that if these speeches 
are eloquent, the speeches of Burke and of Cuarnam, of 
DemostHenes and of Cicero, were not. No passage in 
them bears the stamp of literary form; no luminous com- 
parison, no striking image, lights them up. But they 
contain voluminous and vigorous assertion of sentiments 
and statements which the audience were prepared to hear, 
and which the audience heard gladly. This, if any mean- 
ing at all is to be attached to the statement that Mr. 
GLapDsTONE is eloquent, seems to be the definition of eloquence 
which is most accepted at the present day. 

We are not, however, chiefly concerned with the manner 
of the orations which Mr. GLapsTong, campaigning against 
the House of Lords, pronounced under the auspices of 
Lord Rosezery, Lord Srarr, and Lord Reay, who are all 
three members of the order which his party is now commi- 
nating, and of whom the first two dispose of a far larger 
territorial interest in Midlothian than the nobleman whose 
defeat was glorified four years ago as a triumph over terri- 
torialism. The matter of these speeches is worthy of the 
minutest attention of Englishmen (and, as Mr. GLapsTonE 
would add, Scotchmen, though it is not easy to see wh 
Treland is to go unnoticed), and it will be dealt with here 
and elsewhere as it deserves. The special point for imme- 
diate discussion, the point of greatest importance in respect 
to the subject which Mr. Guapstone has put in the fore- 
front of the battle, is not unconnected with the eulogies 
already referred to. It has been part of the song of all 
Mr. Guapstone’s eulogists, of those even who themselves 
strongly deprecated the separation of enfranchisement and 
redistribution but a few months ago, that his “argument ” 
is unanswerable. He pulverized and smashed the Oppo- 
sition argument, says one admirer; and it may be taken as 
admitted that argument can only be pulverized by argu- 
ment. He occupied one hour and forty minutes in a sustained 
argument, says another. It is the misfortune of written, 


as distinguished from verbal, debate that it is impossible to 
challenge statements of this kind in the most immediate 
and effective way. It is a further misfortune that not a 
few A owe appear to have no idea of the meaning of the 
word argument, as when in this very case Mr, HenEace 
uses his personal knowledge of the fact that an extension of 
the County Franchise was sometimes advocated in 1880 
as an argument to prove that the separation of enfran- 
chisement and redistribution was then before the electors. 
But it would be somewhat interesting if some partisan 
of Mr. Gtapstonr’s could be induced to mark with a 
red pencil, or indicate in any other manner, those 
sages in Mr. GLapstone’s speeches bearing on the Franchise 
question to which he considers that the term argument 
is applicable. We are, for our part, able to discover only 
two, and those of no very great length—the passage deal- 
ing with the supposed claim of the Lords to fix the time 
of a dissolution, and the passage dealing with the sup- 
impossibility of uniting enfranchisement and redis- 
tribution. These, it may be admitted at once, are—such as 
they are—arguments; and what is more, they are—such 
as they are—arguments to the point at issue. But as such 
they stand alone in all the speeches ; and any one who wishes 
to consider Mr. Giapstone’s contribution to the question in 
the light in which his supporters apparently wish to have it 
considered, that is to say, as an argument in defence of the 
Government and an attack on the conduct of the House of 
Lords and the Opposition, need look no further. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s declaration that he is not at present agitating 
against the House of Lords, and his coy hint that perhaps 
he might some day change his attitude as to such agitation ; 
his flatteries of Scotland and his flatteries of Germany ; his 
indignation with the Conservative minority in the Lower 
House, and his pinings for some more drastic method of 
hustling through legislation than he at present possesses— 
these and other things are very interesting. But they and 
other things must be dealt with elsewhere. 
Is it, then, the truth that Mr. Giapstone produced those 
arguments, those valid and triumphant arguments in defence 
of his own conduct in the matter, for which all reasonable 
persons have been waiting ever since the announcement of 
the Autumn Session? The reader may easily judge. With 
respect to the first of the two great questions—ought en- 
franchisement and redistribution to be separated }—Mr. 
GLADSTONE argues that if they were not separated the 
Opposition would be difficult, if not impossible, to deal with 
as he desires, With respect to the action of the House of 
Lords, he argues that that House has no constitutional 
right to dictate the time of a dissolution. These two brief 
statements are the sum and substance, stated very shortly, 
but with perfect fairness, of the whole argumentative 
part of his utterance on the matter. And he must be 
an extraordinarily weak logician who does not when they 
are thus stated detect the fallacies that underlie both. 
Stated crudely, as Mr. Giapstone states it, the propo- 
sition that the House of Lords has not the right to 
dictate the time of dissolution is of course irreproach- 
able. Neither has the House of Commons such a right ; 
neither have the constituencies; neither has any one, 
except the Crown in theory and the First Minister of 
the Crown in practice. But when did Lord Saissury, or 
any one else, gainsay these obvious truths? The position 
which Lord Satispury has taken up, and which is not new 
to any one who has ever given himself the trouble to think 
on constitutional subjects, is quite different from this. It 
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is that, when a measure of the first importance is brought on 
at such a time, and in such a manner that the constituencies 
have had no chance of expressing their opinion upon it, 
the House of Lords is justified in exercising its right of 
suspensive rejection. The Ministry of the day can then re- 
introduce the measure in the ordinary course if they think 
proper, or drop it if they think proper, or dissolve if they think 
proper. To call this dictating a dissolution is intelligible 
from Mr. Guapstone’s point of view, from the point of view 
that a Minister who has brought in a measure must force 
it through at all hazards. But that opinion is as little 
known to the Constitution, to say no more, as the doctrine— 
held by no one—against which Mr. Giapstone fulminates. 
If his fulminations mean anything, they mean that the 
House of Lords must never reject any Ministerial measure 
on which a Government stakes its existence, because such 
rejection amounts to dictating the time of a dissolution. 
From this reductio ad absurdum there is no escape without 
denying the right of the Lords to reject at all, which Mr. 
GuapsTonE does not deny. A fallacy capable of even more 
direct exposure lurks in the other argument—the argu- 
ment that, if redistribution were combined with enfran- 
chisement, the Opposition could hinder both. “I could 
“not get the Bill through,” Mr. GuapsTone says in effect 
—that is to say, he could not get such a Bill as he likes 
through. Here, again, the same confusion of the will 
or the interests of a particular Ministry with the will 
and the interests of the country appears. Lord SaLispury 
has, indeed, destroyed Mr. Grapstone’s position in ad- 
vance by pointing to the time already wasted in the pre- 
sent Parliament, but this by no means exhausts the 
ey If, without juggling with two halves of one 

ill, a Ministry cannot get that Bill through Parliament, 
its course is, it might be thought, plain. It should give 
place to better tacticians, or it should go to the country 
to ask an endorsement to its plans. But these are the 
things that Mr. Giapstone declines to do. He will not 
resign, though he admits that he is incompetent to the task 
which two Cabinets have accomplished before him. He 
will not dissolve, though he admits that a vast number of 
the present constituencies are doomed by the Bill, which he 
will not produce, to political extinction. To this the hour 
and forty minutes of sustained argument comes, when it 
is submitted to sifting through a sieve capable of distin- 
guishing assertion from proof and fallacy from argument. 
Perhaps this dearth of reason—especially noteworthy from 
the fact that Mr. Guapstonr’s third speech was a mere hash 
of the first, and reproduced its contents in a fashion almost 
unprecedented in the case of so copious and inventive a 
speaker—has not passed altogether unnoticed by his par- 
tisans, A sense of it might probably account for the 
recrudescence of mere bluster against the House of Lords, 
which has shown itself in them, though they may not per- 
ceive as clearly as Mr. Giapstone does the impasse in 
which they and he are engaged unless the Upper House can 
be frightened out of its wits and its position. No passage 
in the speeches has been more remarked by moderate men, 
men who have little party interest in the matter, and none 
has been more slurred over by Mr. Grapstone’s redhot 
partisans, than the reference to Lord Cowrrr’s eirenicon. 
That reference, by an obvious rhetorical artifice, had some- 
thing of the contemptuous in form. But it is remarkable 
that Mr. GurapstonE by no means scouted Lord Cowrer’s 
idea, He simply observed that it had not yet been adopted 
in the only quarter from which he could formally receive it. 
It would be rash to lay too much stress on this and other 
signs that Mr. GiapsTone is not quite determined to run 
lis head against the wall; but they may at least be noted, 
and they may especially be noted in connexion with his signal 
failure to make good his position by argument. 


THE MAGAZINES ON THE AGITATION, 


it appears that Liberals and even Democrats are not 
unanimous in the opinion that political power should 
be exclusively vested in the mob and administered by the 
Caucus. Several Liberal writers in the magazines for the pre- 
sent month either defend the action of the House of Lords or 

rotest against the appeal to numbers and to physical force. 

here is some reason to believe that scruples of the same 
kind have been entertained within the walls of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Guapstons lately informed a knot of admirers that the 
Ministers had determined to take no part in an agitation 
which would be more plausible if it pretended to be spon- 
tapeous, - If he had ostensibly yielded to the remonstrances 


of his colleagues, he had taken care to secure a loophole by 
which he could escape from troublesome obligations. If he 
promised to keep silence as Prime Minister, he reserved the 
right of speaking as member for Midlothian, and he has 
now exercised his privilege in a manner which is known to 
allmen. That the responsible statesman who calmly awaits 
the national mandate happens to be the same person with the 
arch-demagogue is a coincidence which he perhaps regards 
as accidental. Having appealed without scruple and with- 
out restraint to the passions of the populace, Mr. GLapsToNE 
will assure the House of Commons that he has ascertained 
the deliberate verdict of public opinion. The protests of 
hesitating Liberals are addressed to more impartial hearers ; 
yet they probably express the opinion of a great majority 
of the House of Commons, and it is possible that they 
might command the approval of the existing constituencies. 

Mr. Lasoucnere admits that in insisting on having the 
Redistribution Bill made known to them before they pass 
the Franchise Bill, the Lords have a fair case on the par- 
ticular issue. His apparent candour is of course intended 
to prepare the way for his more serious contention that the 
House of Lords ought to be altogether swept away ; but 
there is some interest in observing the different language 
which is addressed to educated readers of political essays 
and to the rabble at St. James’s Hall. Like many other 
demagogues who appeal to the multitude against their own 
social equals, Mr. LasoucHERE seems to entertain a pro- 
found contempt for the dupes whom he finds it convenient 
to flatter. At St. James’s Hall the House’ of Lords 
was denounced as on a moral level with the frequenters 
of “ thieves’ kitchens.” In the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
LABOUCHERE says that “the peers are, with some very few 
“ exceptions, honourable gentlemen, and a considerable 
“number of them are men of capacity.” “The Con- 
“ servative leader,” he adds, “ is a man of eminent abilities.” 
In the main object of his present essay Mr. LaBoucHeEre is 
not inconsistent with the opinions which he has expressed 
elsewhere. He would still “ reiterate the Resolution passed 
“ by the Long Parliament, ‘ the House of Lords is useless, 
“ dangerous, and ought to be abolished.’” Mr. Lanoucnere’s 
attention had on a former occasion been called to the 


‘fact that the Rump of the Long Parliament at the same 


time decided on the judicial murder of the King, and that 
the House of Commons was itself soon after suppressed by 
OtiveR CromweLL. It is possible that he would regard 
with complacency a more sweeping revolution than that of 
the abolition of the House of Lords. It seems to be an ill- 
chosen occasion for reaffirming the Resolution of the Long 
Parliament when, according to Mr. Lasovcnerr, “ irre- 
“spective of tactical considerations, it is unquestionable 
“ that reduction of the franchise and redistribution ought to 
“ go together.” In other words, the House of Lords is, 
according to the judgment of a bitterly hostile critic, in the 
right on the question which is alone in dispute. 

Mr. Artuur ARNOLD, whose Radicalism is of a somewhat 
milder type than that of Mr. Lanoucuerg, urgently recom- 
mends the immediate creation of new peers in sufficient 
number to give the Government a majority in the House of 
Lords ; yet he, also, is opposed to many of the projects 
which are loudly urged by some of the noisier members of 
his party. He contends, in a somewhat paradoxical tone, 
that the Upper Chamber, if it is retained, ought, as at 
present, to be formed on the principle of hereditary succes-— 
sion. His main argument for an unexpected conclusion is 
that “the power of the House of Commons, which is so 
* solid wt so salutary, might never have reached its 
“ present development had the basis of the Upper House 
“ been different.” CromweEtt, he adds, succeeded in all his 
enterprises except in creating an alternative for the ancient 
House of Lords, and “those Commons who declined 
“to recognize the Upper House deserve well of their 
“ descendants in title.” If it were worth while to diverge 
into a side controversy, it might be suggested that 
Cromwett also failed to establish an independent House 
of Commons. It is more to the purpose to note the 
agreement of the Radical politician with those who de- 
cline to consider any of the new-fangled schemes for 
altering the constitution of the House of Lords. The 
House has, according to Mr. ArNoxp, “endured because in 
“ one respect it is quite as representative as the House of 
“Commons. It is at least equal in local knowledge and 
“connexion.” Mr. GiapstTove has since declared that it is not 
representative at all. For this and other reasons Mr. ARNOLD 
avows himself hostile to all organic reform of the House of 
Lords, and he announces his intention of blocking any Bill 
which might be sent down from the House of Lords for the 
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creation of life-peers. He also objects to Mr. Bricut's pro- 
ject of a suspensory veto. His own proposals for altering 
the present state of things are rather insignificant than 
objectionable. He would suspend the writ of summons to 
any peer who accepted permanent office under the Crown ; 
but the number of such functionaries is extremely small. 
The late Lord TenreRDEN, who was, by a confessedly ano- 
malous arrangement, permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, never voted, and probably never took his seat. 
Itmatters little or nothing whether a Chairman of Customs or 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner is allowed to exercise during 
his term of office his privilege as a peer. Mr. ARNoLp 
seems to think that, with the possibly impending dispersion 
of landed property, the House of Lords will gradually 
sey by a kind of euthanasia. His essay is worth reading ; 
ut its principal value consists in the proof which it affords 
that the cut-and-dry resolutions of the Caucuses are not the 
—— of opinions held even by thoughtful Radicals. 

r. Mattwan Barry, who calls himself a Democrat, 
openly defends the House of Lords and attacks the Govern- 
ment in a spirited paper, which may have some importance 
if the writer commands the confidence and expresses the 
opinion of any considerable number of the class which he 
professes to represent. There is no such uncertainty as to 
the political position of Mr. Gotpwin Smitu, who formally 
denounces as most irrational and pernicious the attempt to 
coerce the House of Lords by popular demonstrations. As 
he justly says, the process calls into being a class of agi- 
tators, and excites passions only less venomous than those 
of civil war. “ Prejudice tempered by street parade is 
‘surely not the Constitution of the future.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Gotpwin has abandoned none of his 
extreme opinions, which might in the case of a less eminent 

rson be described by his opponents as prejudices. He is 
indeed not prepared summarily to abolish the House of 
Lords, though he dislikes on principle all hereditary insti- 
tutions. He is no friend either to the shameless preference 
of party interests to the public good, or to the uncontrolled 
dominion of the multitude. Like some other political 
writers, he frequently dwells on the elaborate securities 
which were provided by the founders of the American 
Republic against democratic caprice. It is not surprising 
that a student of history and of contemporary politics 
should hesitate to entrust a monopoly of power to the 
House of Commons. This is the question which he re- 
commends to the consideration of statesmen “ before they 
“ plunge into blind extension of the franchise, or abolition, 
«‘ actual or virtual, of the House of Lords.” Mr. Gotpwix 
Smirn would probably, if he could, reopen the question, 
which is practically settled, of the extension of the franchise. 
He thinks that it is clearly proved that direct election on a 
widely-extended suffrage “ means practically election by 
wire-pullers” ; and his American experience has taught him 
that “ with the wire-puller hand in hand comes the dema- 
“* gogue, at whose approach truth, integrity, and patriotism 
“ fly from the political scene.” “ It is difficult,” he further 
says, “‘ to see, when an unlimited franchise has been granted, 
“‘ what leverage constructive statesmanship will be able to 
“ employ.” 

Those who have consistently deprecated the reckless 
sacrifices made by statesmen to popular clamour may regard 
with a melancholy satisfaction the admissions of some of the 
most active and successful missionaries of change. As the 
eee of democratic uniformity comes nearer, it loses some 
of the attractions which it seems to have possessed at a 
distance. If the demagogue and the wire-puller, united 
perhaps in one person, are about to become supreme, their 
elevation has been caused by restless assailants of established 
institutions. The rights of minorities were protected by 
inequality of constituencies long before fanciful theorists 
devised impracticable schemes for counteracting the monopoly 
of the greatest number. The House of Lords is even now 
more efficient than any imaginary Second Chamber which is 
proposed by one projector to be ridiculed byanother. It is 
useless to recommend for the imitation of English legis- 
lators the powers of resistance which are vested in the 
American President and Senate, or in the Supreme Court. If 
securities of the kind are desirable, they are at present wholly 
unattainable, although fuller experience of wire-pullers and 
demagogues may possibly promote a reaction. The scruples 
and hesitations which are beginning to arise among the 
more intelligent Radicals form a significant comment on the 
efforts of official and non-official partisans to effect their 
objects by agitation and by ill-concealed threats of: violence. 


. 


THE GOVERNMENT APOLOGY—DOMESTIC. 


NE difficulty in criticizing Mr. Guapstone’s recent 
Apologia is the difficulty of determining which of the 
many matters demanding explanation Midlothian was most 
anxious to hear explained. To know precisely how far the 
Prive Minister has succeeded in reassuring his constituents 
—if they need reassurance—of the perfect wisdom, con- 
sistency, and good fortune of his policy during the last four 
years, one should be able to indicate with a like precision 
the particular points at which its wisdom, consistency, 
or good fortune would strike a Scotch elector as most 
open to question. Now this it is not possible for the 
Southron to do. He does not know, he dares not even con- 
jecture, what particular instance and amount of divergence 
between promise and performance, or of discrepancy 
between the word and the thing, would create a momentary 
distrust of Mr. GLapsTonE in the mind of a Scotch Liberal. 
South of the Tweed such knowledge is too wonderful 
for us; it is high; we cannot attain unto it. We have 
to proceed by way of inference from quite unscientific 
generalizations, asking ourselves timidly how this, that, 
or the other performance of the Government since 1880 
would be likely to present itself to a mind of the cha- 
racteristic Scottish type. The Scots, we say to ourselves, 
are by reputation canny, dispassionate, and deeply religious; 
and we then go on to conjecture, as best we may, whethera 
deeply religious man would be more at ease about the 
Brapiavcu business than a dispassionate man about the 
administration of Ireland in 1880-82, or than a canny man 
about the management of our affairs in Egypt during the 
period 1882-84. What did canniness think of the Suez 
Canal bargain, or of the Anglo-French Agreement? and 
how does dispassionateness feel about the wholly gratuitous 
quarrel in which Mr. Giapstone has succeeded in plunging 
the two branches of the Legislature? Some such questions 
as these we can, indeed, put to ourselves; but the conjec- 
tural answers, which are all that we can ourselves supply to 
them, are no great help to a comprehension of the “ enthu- 
“ siasm ” with which, as we are assured on all hands, Mr. 
Gtapstone’s Scotch constituents continue to regard him. 
The administrative and legislative feats of the Prime 
Minister in his most famous arena for games of this 
description are, after all, perhaps as interesting a subject 
as any other to the student engaged in this obscure 
line of inquiry. How do the canny ones like Mr. 
Guapstone’s Irish policy, “as far as they have gone”? 
And what does he himself regard as the best way of com- 
mending it to their approval? A pretty full reply to 
the latter of these questions is to be found in the second 
of the Edinburgh speeches, and it supplies us—inferen- 
tially, at least—with an answer to the former. The “loud 
“and prolonged cheers” which greeted the announcement 
that tenants in Ireland have, after three years’ indulgence 
in those pastimes, at last ceased to shoot landlords and 
their agents, and to maim and maltreat those who pay rent 
to them, appear to show that Midlothian regards the 
abatement of a virulent disease as so much more satisfactory 
than the humdrum preservation of health, that it is pre- 
pared to crown the physician who has acted as if he thought 
so too. And the line of apology which led up to the soul- 
stirring announcement referred to would in its turn appear 
to indicate that Midlothian likesa physician all the better— 
not merely as a man, but as a practitioner—for frankly 
admitting that he entirely mistook the patient’s case, being 
indeed too busy about other matters to give sufficient atten- 
tion to it. Seldom, indeed, can any audience so canny 
have been invited to listen to any admission so cool. 
“ T frankly admit that I had much upon my hands con- 
“ nected with the doings of that oe late] Government in 
“ almost every quarter of the world, and I did not know— 
“no one knew—the severity of the crisis that was already 
“ swelling upon the horizon, and that shortly after rushed 
“upon us like a flood.” Mrs. Jertysy herself, if called 
upon to defend her subordination of her domestic concerns 
to the interests of her savage protéyés, could hardly have 
matched the candour of this avowal. “I had so many 
“ Borrioboola Ghas on hand,” says Mr. Guapstone, “in 
“ Afghanistan, in Zululand, in Bulgaria, and where not, 
“ that I really did not know that a daughter of the house 
“ was in a high fever.” That is the substance of this curious 
defence, which moreover is a defence applicable by the 
physician’s own showing only to the period before he was 
personally called in. By that time he inferentially admits 
that the missing means of knowledge had been supplied. 
Lord BraconsFiELD had then written his “ undoubtedly 
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“ very menacing ” letter to the late Duke of MariBorovuen, 
and it ceased to be true therefore that “no one knew” the 
dangerous condition of Ireland. Ireland, however, “ had not 
“ entered,” Mr. GiapsTonE admits, “ into the addresses” of 
his election campaign, “for what reason,” he delightfully 
adds, “I know not; but the Government that was then in 
“ power rather, I think, kept back from Parliament, cer- 
“tainly were not forward to lay before Parliament, what 
“ was going on in Ireland until the day of dissolution 
“came.” And though the Irish newspapers, less canny 
than the Scotch, have since perversely pointed out that 
Mr. Parvett and Mr. Davirr and the Land League had 
not been equally backward in informing us what was “ going 
“on in Ireland,” that the historic coat had been taken off, 
the famous advice given to the people to “ hold the harvest,” 
and three of the leading agitators actually arrested and 
brought to the bar of a criminal court by the backward 
Government, Mr. Guapstone’s explanation is still apparently 
found quite satisfactory by his “ long-headed ” constituents. 
After this, we cannot wonder that heads so long should 
nevertheless have failed to reach the perception that Mr. 
Gapstone’s defence required him not only to excuse his 
erroneous diagnosis of the case before it had come into his 
hands, but his amazing treatment of it after it had. The 
native shrewdness of his hearers did not prompt them 
to inquire what was the new Prime Munisrer’s first 
reply to his predecessor’s “ menacing” letter on the 
state of Ireland; nor did their memories sufficiently re- 
semble their heads in length to recall to them the name of 
the Peace Preservation Act and the incident of Mr. 
Forsrer’s flying visit to Ireland. Hence, when Mr. 
GapsToNE reminded them of the “ pressure of circum- 
“ stances which forbade the use of the ordinary arms and 
“ instruments” of the Executive, they did not in turn re- 
mind him that that pressure mainly arose from his deliberate 
relinquishment, against the advice of the only counsellors 
competent to advise him, of an extraordinary “arm and 
“ instrument ” bequeathed to him by his predecessor. 

In passing to the Irish Land Act and its happy results, 
Mr. Guapstone of course approached a subject on which he 
was even more sure to have his audience with him. Scotch- 
men have never been accused of that kind of levity which 
is too apt to detect the unconsciously humorous under the 
deliberately grave. It is a libel to say that they do not 
understand a joke when it is made to them ; they are merely 
too seriously-minded to go in quest of it in places in which 
they are not formally invited to look. Consequently they 
heard with gravity that Mr. Guapstone had “ confronted ” 
the conspiracy of the Land League against contracts and 
“broken it up,” and they harboured no such irreverent 
thought as that it was really only first “ confronted” with 
effect by Mr. O’Suea in Kilmainham Prison, and was only 
“broken up” as ships are—namely, by commercial arrange- 
ment and for a valuable consideration. So too Midlothian 
heard without smiling the eminently cautious statement 
that, “ speaking generally, we may say that over-renting in 
“ Treland is at an end,” and did not ask itself whether the 
only reason why renting itself is not “at an end,” as for two 
years it was, is that under-renting by process of law has 
begun. So, again, with the remark that the Land Act “is 
“ inducing the people for the first time to place confidence in 
“ the Courts of Justice ”—an observation which, whether we 
consider who the “people” are whose coy confidence is 
being won, or the character and constitution of the “ Courts 
“ of Justice” which are winning it, is far too full of in- 
struction for us possibly to do justice to it here and now. 
Mr. Grapstone’s Edinburgh admirers saw nothing to amuse 
them in this, as they had seen nothing to amuse them in 
Mr. Guapstone’s previous and subsequent exercitations 
on domestic policy in the same speech. Whether he 
triumphantly establishes his financial superiority over the 
Conservatives by a process which includes debiting them 
with eleven and a half millions of war charges incurred 
by himself, or whether he gravely expatiates on the total 
failure of that reform of Parliamentary procedure which 
he shaped exactly to his own liking, it is all one to 
Midlothian. Midlothian sees nothing incongruous in the 
situation, nothing absurd in the position of its principal 
figure; and it can therefore, we suppose, be nothing but 
the incorrigible levity and waywardness of our Southern 
aatures which makes us find anything of the sort in either. 


THE GOVERNMENT APOLOGY—FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL. 


oo part of his speech on Monday which Mr. 
GuapstonE devoted to foreign and colonial affairs 
began with an old lament, and ended with a second-hand 
metaphor. He complained, for perhaps the fiftieth time, 
that parties are not now unanimous on ques‘ions of foreign 
licy, as they were at some undefined period of his youth. 
ore passing to the state of Egypt, he defended the con- 
duct of his Ministry towards South Africa by a figure of 
speech borrowed from one of Sir Witrrip Lawson’s nume- 
rous criticisms on its behaviour in Egypt. Between these 
two points he found an opening for a superfluous pat on the 
back to Germany, for a little crowing over the successful 
settlement of Eastern Europe, and fora sketch of his Indiar 
policy, chiefly remarkable for its suppressions, and a compli- 
ment to “a very clever political writer known as Mme. 
“ Novixorr.” The patronage of Germany was in itself un- 
necessary, and might even strike a touchy German patriot 
as slightly offensive ; but it has a distinct value as a criti- 
cism of Mr. Guapstone’s own policy. They must have de- 
veloped a very unexpected readiness to be thankful for small 
mercies at Berlin if they can find anything to be grateful 
for in the English Premier’s gushing assurance that they 
may take the desert places of the earth as colonies—pro- 
vided the said convenient possessions are not occupied 
already. The Germans may be left to comment on what 
concerns them if they think it worth the trouble: It would 
not have diminished the value of the speech if the speaker 
had dwelt a little on the fruits of our loving-kindness for 
France and its susceptibilities. Something, too, might have 
been said about the causes which have produced our present 
sullen relations with Germany. Then, too, the Premier 
might have used his opportunity to explain to a puzzled 
Europe how the most disinterested virtue has reconciled 
itself to a series of indirect or half-hearted annexations. 
Good Liberals, particularly the enlightened provincials 
among them, know that all this is the result of Mr: 
Guapstone’s high morality; but the heathen at home 
and abroad are divided in opinion as to whether it is 
the fruit of mere bungling or of the kind of morals 
usually associated with the name of Escopar. We mean- 
while learn that Mr. Guapstone has really very sound 
ideas on colonial policy. With many reservations, and 
mysterious hints of what his opinion would be if he had 
any, he contrived to lay down these three sound pro- 
positions. In the first place, a great Power is entitled to 
pursue its own interests. In the second, it does barbarians 
a great service in giving them the benefit of government by 
“ an intelligent and industrious community.” In the third, 
it should always have a proper regard for the rights of other 
nations, and of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
- After laying down these general principles, Mr. GLaDsToNE 
proceeded to show how far his Ministry has acted on them. 
He reminded his audience of all that had been done for the 
“ gallant people of Montenegro” and the Greeks. They 
were put in possession of what had been promised them 
by the Treaty of Berlin. In one sense this was scarcely 
a happy beginning, for even a Midlothian audience can 
searcely have forgotten that the treaty was largely the 
work of that person of “ meddlesome disposition,” the 
Marquess of Satispury, and in so far the Ministry was 
only carrying out the policy of its predecessors. Perhaps 
the fault was overlooked on the ground that no part of the 
treaty was of less interest to England than the clauses 
which provided loot for the Montenegrins, and bribes for 
the Greeks. Afghanistan was a happier subject. The 
glamour—we believe that is the correct word—of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s eloquence was employed to show that here he 
had undone the work of his predecessors on grounds which 
would have been satisfactory to his curious collection of 
authorities—Lord ABERDEEN, Sir Rosert Peet, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, and Mme. Novixorr, otherwise known as 
“O. K.” As he was not bound to criticize himself, he 
naturally did not stop to point out that Lord ABeRDEEN’s 
policy ended (with his own help) in the Crimean War, and 
that Sir Ropert Pee. and the confirmed Sir C. 
Napter’s annexation of Scinde, although they disapproved 
of the measure. The unanimity in matters of foreign 
policy which the Premier supposes to have existed during 
the first years of his career is largely a figment of his 
own imagination; but English Ministers did not then 
make it a point of honour to undo the work of their 
predecessors, and they did support the agents of the 
country. Perhaps, too, Mr. Grapsrone was a little hasty 
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in hoping that he has secured the entire approval of 
that clever political writer “O. K.” He has done some- 
thing to restore the two natural barriers of India to 
the state she approves of. We have retired from Can- 
dahar; but the mountain barrier is more accessible from 
the right side than it was before Lord BeraconsriE.p’s 
Government entered on the course Mme. Novixorr de- 
nounced so virtuously and so wholly in the interests of 
this country. When Mr. Giapstone triumphantly pointed 
out that 25,000 men are now enough to guard the North- 
West Frontier of India, he was in fact giving the best justi- 
fication of the policy he attempted to reverse wholly, and 
did undo to some extent. It is because our position is 
stronger that fewer men can hold it, and the strength is 
due to what he has been compelled by circumstances to re- 
tain. There was of course no reference in his speech to the 
advance of Russia on “O. K.’s” other barrier—the brave 
people who were attached to us so warmly—or to the boun- 
dary Commission which is to find out how far this precious 
defence extends, or to the rapid approach of the day when 
Afghanistan can no longer be left to itself even with a 
pensioned Ameer. It was more convenient to indulge in 
claptrap about the restored liberty of the Indian press, 
which was never abused before, but is being abused now. 
When the omissions in Mr. Guapstone’s sketch of his 
Afghan policy are filled up, and the erroneous sugges- 
tions corrected, his defence of the last four years’ policy 
amounts to something like this. The task of securing 
the North-West Frontier of India has been so far undone 
that it has been left half done. Our position is better 
than it was, because common sense has partly prevailed, 
but the dangers which might have been overcome easily 
by a policy of Thorough are still unconquered, and will have 
to be faced before long under less favourable circumstances 
than those of a few years ago. That is how the Liberal 
Ministry has provided for the interests of the Empire. It 
has shown the Afghans the “blessings” brought to bar- 
barians by an “intelligent and industrious community,” 
by allowing anarchy to last a few years longer, and b: 
leaving the traders of Candahar at the mercy of hill tribes. 
Mr. GiapstTone justified the South African policy of his 
Cabinet in a series of phrases rather crudely compounded of 
the cant familiar in the days of the Transvaal surrender, and 
of unwary confessions of the truth. He vamped up the old 
formulas about being generous when you are strong, and so 
forth, to which justice has been done twenty times already. 
Then he proceeded to plagiarize from Sir WiLrrip Lawson. 
When that lively critic of Mr. Guapstone’s consistency was 
dealing with the excuses given for the bombardment of 
Alexandria, he laid down the rule that if a gun is pointed 
at a man of sense, he runs away. In Mr. Guapstone’s 
adaptation the gun becomes a snake. His answer to the 
charge of having thrown away the Transvaal is given in 
this parable :—“ Well, if you found you had a snake in 
“your hand that was going to inflict a poisonous bite, 
“ you might very likely throw it away.” No doubt that 
would be the course of the natural man, but he would take it 
because he was afraid, and three things might safely be predi- 
cated of him. Unless he had a very ingrained habit of elo- 
quence he would call his motive by its right name ; he would 
have the sense to throw the poisonous vermin away before it 
bit, and he would then kill it with the handiest stick. In none 
of these respects did the Cabinet imitate Mr. GLapsTone’s 
sensible man. They dropped the snake with a rapid gabble 
of fine phrases about “ blood-guiltiness,” “ considerations of 
“ honour,” and the like, such as are at the disposal of every 
prospectus-writer for a bubble company. They did not drop 
it till they were bitten—vicariously, and the reptile lives to 


go on biting. The charge against Mr. GLapstone’s Cabinet | gests, 


is not only that they gave up the Transvaal. The with- 
drawal of British authority might conceivably have been 
managed with decency and from statesmanlike motives. 
They made it ignobly and with imbecile weakness. Till 
the Boers had begun to shoot English officers and soldiers, 
to rob and maltreat English settlers, no attention was 
paid to their pretensions. When they had defeated us, 
preparations were made for a vigorous war. It was not 
till a second and third defeat had been inflicted on our 
troops that the virtue of the Cabinet awoke, and began 
to express itself with an abundance of Pecksniffian elo- 
quence. The convention they made with the successful 
rebels had all the ap ce of a cowardly surrender. 
It has never been carried out honestly by the victorious 
side, and it has been the source of growing troubles. At 
this moment Boer adventurers are establishing a brigand 
Republic in Zululand, and are pushing on to the ‘very 


border of the Reserve. In the middle of all this, what 
has become of the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants 
which Mr. GuapstonE asks Germany to respect? We have 
left them to slavery, robbery, and murder. After all, too, 
no man in his senses believes that we have washed our 
hands of the business. The faithful of course understand 
all this. They know by the light of the spirit how it is that 
the highest wisdom leads to failure all round, and the most 
consummate virtue bears fruit in bad imitations of the 
methods of mere worldly statesmen. To criticize it is to 


speak irreverently of a mystery. 


A TEETOTAL EXEMPLAR, 


pus death of one of the best-known advocates of total 
abstinence occurs, curiously enough, just when in- 
temperate temperance has been brought once more promi- 
nently before the public. As Mr. Josern Livesey, in spite 
of constant bad health, lived to the age of ninety-one, he 
furnishes just the example his sect required to balance Mr. 
Buttey’s centenarian. In other respects he was a typical 
example of the teetotal class. His biography has been so 
fully set forth in the Lancashire papers that there can be 
no possible reason why his career should not be critically 
examined, He had long ceased to come prominently before 
the public; and, even if any of our remarks were in- 
tended as personal censure—which is by no means the 
case—it is probable that those who hold with the views 
of their venerable leader will take what we say, however 
censoriously applied, as nothing but praise. Still, to read 
side by side the article of last month in the Times 
on alcoholic drinks, and the obituary of this week in the 
Manchester Guardian, the exact portrait of Mr. Livesey— 
at least as it is presented to the public by his admirers— 
would seem to have been in the mind’s eye of the former 
writer. The parallel is so remarkable that it ought not to 
be missed. The essayist of the Zimes remarked, and, as will 
be remembered, we hesitated to agree with him, that the 
typical total abstainer is a person of inferior physical 
development, that he is not remarkable for intellectual power, 
that smallness of body and mind characterize him, that he is 
easily led by his emotions, or by what he fancies to 
be eloquence, that he is ready to take up any fad pressed 
upon him with sufficient volubility, and that, in short, not 
to quote the passage in full, the same causes make of him a 
teetotaler, an anti-vaccinator, and an anti-vivisectionist. 
This was one of the liveliest passages in the essay, and 
it concluded with Dr. Moxon’s opinion, who believes that 
to a large extent teetotalism lays hold on those who are 
least likely to become drunkards, and are most likely to 
want at times the medicinal use of alcohol—sensitive, good- 
natured people of weak constitution. Had Dr. Moxon wished 
tosum up the prominent characteristics of the lamented Mr. 
LivesEy—that is, as he is presented to our admiring gaze by 
his disciples—he could hardly have done it more neatly. 
Joseph Livesey was born at Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston, in 1794. Both his parents died young of con- 
sumption. He himself wasa martyr to rheumatism, having 
had four attacks of rheumatic fever, and, for the last seven 
years, chronic rheumatism in his lower limbs. So much 
for his constitution. In appearance he was small, but had 
a large head and a prominent forehead. The story of his 
life is most exemplary. His struggles with poverty and 
his ultimate success have nothing to do with our present 
purpose. Sullice it to say that, quite apart from his 
opinions, he has left a name which his descendants must 
always honour, and deserves, as his biographer well sug- 
a place among those who are commemorated in Dr. 
Saires’s Self-Help. We have more to do with his opinions. 
They were extreme in all things. We are not told how 
he regarded vaccination and vivisection, but he was an 
extreme Radical and an extreme Dissenter. Beginning as 
a Churchman, in 1811 he was admitted a member of the 
Baptist persuasion in Preston. The congregation could not 
afford to support its minister, and suffered, besides, from 
internal dissension. Mr. Livesey left it, and joined 
the Scotch Baptists, among whom he became himself a 
preacher. Meanwhile he worked hard at business; and 
one day, in settling an account, he was induced to take a 
glass of whisky with his creditor. The unaccustomed 
stimulant made him ill, and—this is very characteristic— 
he xesolved never again to drink intoxicating liquor. 


His subsequent career is well known, and, granting cer- 
tain allowances, was worthy of all P mg othing can 
be further from our intentions to disparage it 
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in any way. The very weakness of his frame, coupled 
with his want of youthful education, makes it the more 
creditable to him. It is possible, even probable, that had 
he been well educated, and had he, especially when tried by 
the depressing influence of rheumatism, enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of an occasional use of alcoholic drink, he might 
have overcome the tendency to narrow views, and the 
hereditary physical delicacy bequeathed by his parents, and 
risen to be a really tman. As it is, his example leaves 
the case untouched. A man of his temperament and with 
the disadvantages of his bringing up is sure to run 
into extremes from want of the restraints of wider 
knowledge and greater physical power. No doubt the ad- 
vocates of his views will quote the ninety-one years of his 
age against the preachers of moderation; and it is no 
answer to say he might have lived longer if he had 
drunk a little wine for his stomach’s sake and his often 
infirmities. In every other respect he fulfils the descrip- 
tion of the Times’ essayist and Dr. Moxon, and it must, 
however reluctantly, be decided that it is to him and to 
those who work on his lines that the undoubted failure of 
teetotalism is to be attributed. 


EGYPT, 


M® GLADSTONE excused himself at Edinburgh for 
not entering more fully into the Egyptian question 
on the plea that Lord Wotsetry and Lo 


reason than his enemies to regret that it was not stretched 
to the full extent. That Mr. Grapstone should entertain 
ideas as to the present state of Egypt, and the prospects of 
happiness afforded by it, which are in direct conflict with 
the almost unanimous opinion of those on the spot who are 
best qualified to judge, is not a great matter. No man, 
according to the homely proverb, is bound to cry his own 


fish in a manner unlikely to tempt purchasers ; and, opinion | 


being free as air, Mr. Guapstone has a right to see germs of 
independence in the tightening of slavery, germs of financial 

rosperity in the approach of bankruptcy, and germs of 
ram > national feeling in the habit of throwing down arms 
and bolting whenever an enemy appears. But the argu- 
mentative defence of the policy of the Government which 


NorTHBROOK | 
had just been despatched to Egypt. The plea, if it were 
good for anything, would have covered entire as well as 
partial silence; and Mr. Guapstone’s friends have more 


Mr. Giapstone was expected to supply, and, according to 
his admirers, did supply, might have been supposed to 
contain something more substantial than these rose-coloured 


| 


of Egypt by three separate expeditions, the fruit of one of 
which was to be entirely thrown away? Was it a necessary 
consequence of the Dual Control that neither help nor authori- 
tative advice was given inthe matter of the Hicks expedition? 
Did the abandonment of the Soudan follow inexorably on the 
substitution of Tewr1k for Ismar? Did the ministers whose 
ferocity and thirst for blood is typified by Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucorte order the killing and wounding of thousands of 
Arabs for no discoverable purpose except to clear a neigh- 
bourhood which was immediately abandoned? These are 
the questions which Mr. GuapsToNnE should have answered 
if he meddled with Egyptian matters at all, and especially 
if he attempted, as he did attempt, to shift the blame on to 
other shoulders. In regard to the international difficulties 
of the case this pitiful “It was not me, it was the other 
“ boy,” might, on the large suppositions and admissions made 
above, have a certain value, pitiful asitis. But in regard to 
the weekly and daily blunders of the Government ever since 
Aras troubled Egypt, of the incomprehensible vacillations 
and countermarches of its policy, of its refusal to recognize 
facts, and its dread of carrying the recognition too far when 
at length it awoke, the excuse is utterly valueless. A bad 
whist-player might as well excuse a revoke by saying it was 
the fault of the man who first proposed a rubber. 

The insufficiency of Mr. Giapstone’s plea is well illus- 
trated by the elaborate and costly preparations (contrasting 
oddly enough with the trumpery sum asked for before 
Parliament rose) which are now going on in England and 
on the Nile. According to Mr. Guiapstonz, Lord Sauispury 
has summoned Canadians and Kroomen from the ends of 
the earth to row up the Nile; Lord Sauispvry is setting all 
the boatbuilders in England to make neat clinker-built 
boats, each fitted with a miniature Health Exhibition of 
medical comforts and miscellaneous knick-knackery ; Lord 
has despatched Lord WotseLey to do work in 
Egypt in 1884 which could have been done, or, rather, 
which could have been madg unnecessary when Lord 
WOLSELEY was in Egypt in 1882. On the same argument 
by which Mr. Midshipman Easy proved irrefragably that 
his father had killed four men on the coast of Africa with- 
out knowing it, there is no doubt of Lord Satispury’s 
guilt. But Mr. Midshipman Easy is believed to have made 
the demonstration humorously, and Mr. GuapstonE makes 
it in grim earnest. It is needless to say that no Englishman 
(unless those about Sir Witrrip Lawson are to be called 
Englishmen) wishes anything but good luck to the expedi- 
tion. It has, even if there be no fighting, some tough work 
before it; but that it may do this work as thoroughly as 
General Granam’s expedition did the work set to it, and 


dissolving views. If Mr. Guapstone himself thinks his that, unlike General Grawam’s expedition, it may see the 


own Egyptian policy faultless it is not venturesome to say: 
that he is the only sane man in this realm, Tory, Liberal, 
Radical, or Independent, who is of that opinion. If he 
admits it to have been faulty, some excuse for its faults was 
most certainly required on Monday. Mr. Giapstong had 
an excuse to offer—a very old excuse, an excuse hardly 
worthy, putting its truth to fact out of the question, of a 
Prime Minister—the excuse of the Dual Control and of the 
interference of the late Government in the affairs of Egypt. 
Now it may be cheerfully admitted that if Lord 
BeaconsFIELD and Lord Sauissury had not gone to Egypt 
Mr. GuapsTonE would have been very unlikely to go there. 
His worst enemies hardly charge him with being a reckless 
advocate of forward policies, a statesman keen to seize every 
occasion of extending the dominions and the power of Eng- 
land. It may even be admitted further (though in this case 
for the sake of argument only) that Lord BeaconsFietp and 
Lord Satispory made a mistake in their Egyptian policy. 
In the plenitude and exuberance of that argumentative 
ity which gives freely, being conscious of its own 
wealth, we may, besides making this very large admission, 
refrain from inquiring whether the action of the late Govern- 
ment was not consequent upon Mr. GLADsTONE’s own mis- 
deeds in his former Premiership, and whether the purchase 
of the Canal shares and the policy which followed were 
not a necessary attempt to repair the surrender of the 
Treaty of Paris? Grantall this—grant that Mr. GuapsToNnE 


need have known nothing more of Egypt than of Paraguay, 
but for the faults of his predecessors. Did those pre- 
decessors, because they left Mr. Guapstone an Egyptian 

me to play, oblige him to play it badly? Was it Lord 

EACONSFIELD who pottered and paltered with the Arabist 
movement till it developed into an armed rebellion? Was 
it Lord Satispury who bombarded a town without having | 
men ready to occupy it? Did the Tory Government leave | 
pigeon-holed instructions which necessitated the conquest | 


fruits of its labours treasured and improved, instead of 
being thrown away, all Englishmen hope most sincerely. But 
will even its most triumphant success, even the possible 
result of the permanent retention of Khartoum, justify the 
blunders which have led up to it and made it necessary ? 
Most assuredly not. On the contrary, it will show those 
blunders in an even worse light; for it will demonstrate 
the absurdity of the only attempt at argument that has 
been made for Ministerial inaction in the Soudan—the sup- 
posed difficulty of operating there with English troops, 
Successful or unsuccessful, it will not alter the fact that, 
at infinitely less cost, risk, and trouble, steps might have 
been and ought to have been taken two years ago, a year 
ago, six months ago, which would have made the present 
operations in all human probability unnecessary. After 
Tel-el-Kebir a mere mission, with an escort, would pro- 
bably have sufliced. When Hicks Pasna’s expedition was 
organized, a small contingent of European troops, or a 
peremptory order to confine operations to the defence of 
Khartoum and the Nile, would have met the case. Even 
in the spring of the present year, if General Granam had 
been allowed to follow up his advantages, and if a small 
force had steadily worked up the river, strengthening posi- 
tion after position, till Khartoum was reached, the present 
costly and dubious experiment would have been obviated. 
That these things, which were obviously the thing to do 
each at its occasion, were not done, can be set down to 
one of two causes only—absolute incompetence on the part 
of the Government and its advisers, or else a desire to 
maintain the scuttling policy at all hazards. It has been 
maintained; with what exquisite consistency and with 
what a congruous and convenient result the bones of Teb and 
Tamanieb and the hammers of the English boatbuilders 
testify, each in their fashion, very eloquently indeed. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENOY. 


ITTLE new light has lately been thrown on the 
bable result of the contest for the American 
Presidency. Mr. CieveLann’s letter of acceptance is re- 
markable for a reserve which seems to imply a want of 
confidence in the result, though it may possibly admit of 
some other explanation. The Democratic nominee carefully 
avoids all reference to the economic principles on which his 
party might be expected to rely. The Republicans are 
united and plain-spoken in their avowed determination to 
tect native industry. The Democrats, on the other 
d, take no credit for their inclination to a more just and 
rational policy. It is therefore reasonable to infer that, in 
the opinion of politicians on both sides, more votes are to 
be lost than to be won by professed advocacy of any 
approximation to Free-trade. Mr. CLEveLaNp’s language 
is not even neutral; for, though he says nothing of the 
tariff, he appeals directly to the supposed interest of 
artisans and workmen in excluding foreign competition. 
Although he cannot so far repudiate the settled policy of 
the United States as to oppose immigration, he affects to 
disapprove of the introduction of foreign workmen who 
have no intention of becoming American citizens. Itis true 
that he will be understood to refer to the Chinese as the 
only immigrants who satisfy his definition; but the law 
already prohibits their admission, and no party has hitherto 
pro to repeai the Act. It is probable that the reference 
to Chinese workmen may be secondarily intended as a 
general appeal to the selfish instincts of those who live upon 
wages. Nothing would have been gained by explaining to 
ignorant and prejudiced hearers the injurious tendencies of 
ail forms of Protection, including monopoly of labour. Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s selection of topics is the more remarkable, 
because his opponents would not hesitate to bid against him 
for the votes of workmen. 


It is possible that he may have been thinking less of the 
Republican party than of a dangerous antagonist who has 
appeared in the field as a professed candidate for the Presi- 
dency. General Burer, though he has often been unsuc- 
cessful, is a formidable enemy, especially when he undertakes 
to divide the strength of a party. Having been a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat, he has of late years connected him- 
self with several outlying factions; and he now comes 
forward as the nominee of the Greenbackers or repudiators, 
and of the so-called party of labour. Although he was 
once elected Governor of Massachusetts by a combination of 
his present supporters with the Democratic party, his 

resent candidature can scarcely be as serious, 

is probable object is to defeat one of the regular nominees, 
and it is from the Democratic party alone that he can hope 
to detach any large number of voters. It is not known 
whether Burter has an understanding with Ketiy of 
Tammany Hall, who was bitterly opposed to Mr. CLevELAND 
at Chicago; but both demagogues have considerable influ- 
ence with the Irish voters, and they may neutralize the 
exertions of the New York Democrats if they can persuade 
any considerable number of their followers to vote for 
Butter. Whether their schemes are to be counteracted by 
copying their professions is a question which foreigners 
cannot pretend to answer. 

It oddly happens that a similar schism or intrigue 
threatens the unity of the Republican body. A Mr. Sr. 
Joun has been nominated by the Prohibitionists for the 
obvious purpose of exhibiting their own strength and inci- 
dentally of dividing in two or three States the supporters 
of Mr. Buatng. It is possible that before the election the 
Prohibitionists may be bought off by promises which may or 
may not be afterwards kept. Mr. Brarve lately made a 

h in which he described the ideal felicity which awaits 
the American people at some future time when they have 
abandoned the use of alcoholic liquids. He probably 
thought it unnecessary to pledge himself to the legislative 
acceleration of the temperance millennium. On the whole, 
the Democrats have more to fear from General Butter than 
the Republicans from Mr. St. Joun. The lowest section of 
the population is probably unwilling to desert the party 
with which it has always hitherto acted; but the more 
turbulent portion of the working class may perhaps be 
induced to vote for Burter as a Democrat, while Mr. 
BiainxE would not be acceptable in his character of regular 
Republican candidate. The independent seceders from the 
party are respectable in themselves and conscientious in 
their present action, but they are unfortunately few. Some 
of them perhaps regret the necessity of resting their opposi- 


tion to Mr. Biarnr on the alleged dishonesty of some parts 
of his career. He is accused of having employed his poli- 
tical influence for purposes of private gain, and it is 
perbaps through a belief in the justice of the charge that 
many leading Republicans are now canvassing for Mr. 
CLEVELAND. The statements of the accusers of Mr. BLaIne 


have a consistent and plausible appearance ; but it must be - 


remembered that similar charges have been urged against 
other Presidential candidates, and especially against Mr. 
Titpen. It is strange that American partisans fail to see 
that the national honcur may be compromised if the cha- 
racter of a possible President is seriously damaged. 


Zealous Republican partisans have so little scruple on 
the subject, that some of them have retaliated on the 
assailants of Mr. Biawe by denouncing Mr. CLEVELAND as 
a drunkard and a libertine. It appears by the statements 
of his enemies, corrected by the admissions and explanations 
of his friends, that the charge of drunkenness is entirely 
false, but that many years ago Mr. CLEVELAND was unfortu- 
nately involved in an irregular connexion. Long afterwards 
he was elected by his neighbours and fellow-townsmen 
Mayor of Buffalo ; and in the discharge of the duties of his 
office he acquired so high a reputation that he was chosen 
by a great majority Governor of New York. With his 
approval and assistance much has been done during his 
term of office to correct the abuses which prevailed in the 
administration of the State and the city. e competition 
system has been applied to the great bulk of State and 
municipal appointments, and the change is the more satis- 
factory because it has been effected by the efforts of an Asso- 
ciation consisting of members of both political parties. Mr. 
CLEVELAND has not only used his influence to promote the 
reform, but he has in his executive capacity done his utmost 
to conform to the spirit as well as to the letter of the new 
law. There is no doubt that as President he would pursue 
the same policy ; and it is because his character is known 
and trusted that he is supported by Parliamen Oppo- 
nents, and that he is “hy ho with suspicion and dislike by 
the adherents of Mr, Biaruye, General Butter, and Mr, 

Although it is perhaps more important that the President 
of the United States should be able and upright than that 
he should hold any special opinions, English observers are 
sometimes surprised and puzzled by the apparent minute- 
ness of the issues which are raised in the contest. Civil 
Service Reform is perhaps important rather to the political 
morality than to the material interests of the American 
people; but larger questions are involved in the Free-trade 
controversy, which seems, nevertheless, to create but little 
interest. Mr. Sritimay, in a recent letter to the Times, 
contends that it is useless to affirm on party platforms 


sound political or economical principles, because these 


matters will not determine the election. On the other 
hand, it may be said that, until such contests begin to turn 
on great questions of policy, the professional managers will 
have facilities, if not excuses, for their corrupt activity. 
Purity of election undoubtedly depends on a reform of the 
Civil Service; but, until some great principle is in issue, 
honest voters are not likely to concern themselves with 
political struggles. The instances of direct bribery which 
are quoted by Mr. Stituman are perhaps not directly con- 
nected with the tenure of Government offices; but, in spite 
of the law, assessments for election purposes are still levied 
on actual members of the Service. The Act prohibits 
similar demands by superior functionaries ; but committees 
of non-official persons have on the present occasion under- 
taken the task apparently with assured impunity. It is 
not a little remarkable that Mr, CLEVELAND, in his letter of 
acceptance, lays no stress on his own principal claim to the 
confidence of upright politicians. He perhaps felt that he 
was addressing the classes of the community which care 
nothing for public honour and integrity. Certain of the 
support of the best sections of the Republican party, Mr. 
CLEVELAND probably suspects that the Democratic masses 
may still hanker after spoils at the disposal of the victors. 


ARMY MANAGEMENT. 


AS another little war is just about to begin, it is a highly 
4X satisfactory thing to learn that the British army is 
only nine thousand men short of its proper complement. 
Twenty-two thousand recruits have been enlisted during the 
eight months just passed, and there is good hope that the 
total will not fall below the figure of last year. It is truce 
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a 
that the deficiency is a deficiency in an army which is 
always op as weak as possible. Even the Adjutant- 
General’s department would scarcely venture to deny that 
recruits can only be got by sacrificing quality to quantity. 
Nothing is more certain than that the Reserve has to be 
sacrificed to feed the Line in time of peace. For these and 
other reasons, the observer who does not happen to be in 
love with a theory may well feel anxious about the state of 
the army. But the great British public does not seriously 
trouble itself to observe, and has decided for the present 
to be content while things continue to get along some- 
how. The men will be found for the Nile expedition, and 
that is enough for the time being. But men to serve the 
turn are not all that is needed to secure the success of 
a campaign. They must be fed, and moved, and a mul- 
titude of things must be moved with them. In this 
case the work of feeding and transport will have to be 
gear under circumstances of the greatest difficulty. 
he occasion suggests an inquiry as to how far the work is 
likely to be well done, and one 9 way of eliciting an 
answer is to inquire how it was done last time, that is to 
say, during the operations against Arabi. The cases are 
not indeed parallel, for the Tel-el-Kebir campaign was an 
affair of a few days, conducted within easy reach of a con- 
venient base of operations. The Nile expedition will last 
for many weeks, and perhaps for many months. It will 
pass through deserts at a great distance from any settled 
ion. There would, therefore, be no ground for con- 
cluding that, because the first expedition was well managed, 
the second will be also. But if it can be shown that there 
was bungling, and something which there is a temptation to 
call by a worse name, in the Egyptian campaign, we may 
safely argue that the War Office will need careful watching 
during the Nile expedition. A failure in the easier task 
promises very badly for the successful performance of the 
more difficult. 


Evidence of failure is not wanting. The many complaints 
made at the time led to the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee, which had not finished its work by the end of 
last Session. But, though no report has yet been made by 
the Committee, some of the evidence given before it has 
been published. In the course of July a correspondent 
wrote to the 7imes to give the good news that the inquiries 
of the Committee had led to the discovery that the cam- 
paign had been a t administrative success. The cor- 
respondent’s letter had a curious resemblance to a timely 
official indiscretion, and it soon brought out Dr. Cameron, 
the original mover of the inquiry, who promised an answer. 
He has kept his word, and published a pamphlet, with the 
rather absurd title of “A Romance of War,” in which he 

ives his version of the results of the evidence. Dr. 
‘AMERON no doubt needs corroborating, like other people ; 
but his pamphlet certainly compares favourably with the cor- 
respondent's letter. It is full of facts, where the latter, per- 
haps wisely, keeps to generalities, or turns to side issues. Dr. 
CamERon’s accusations may be conveniently classed under 
three heads. He declares in the first place that some need- 
ful things were not supplied at all, or not in time, which 
practically amounts to the same thing. A good instance of 
this wasteful dawdling is the story of the pier at Ismailia. 
A pier was constructed at Woolwich, and was to be sent 
out under charge of Colonel Satmonp, R.E. This officer 
reached Ismailia the day after the troops landed. As for 
the pier and its appliances, they came dropping in piecemeal 
for the next three weeks. “ By that time it was too late. 
“ Other arrangements had been made; the pier was not 
“ erected, the cranes were not unloaded, and, as for the big 
“ shear, one of its legs had been left behind.” ‘“ Came too 
“late” might be written against the name of a very large 
percentage of the articles supplied. Many of the transport 
animals even did not reach Egypt till the army was in 
Cairo. Next in order we may rank the bad stores sup. 
oe As examples of this set of War Office bungles, 
. CAMERON quotes the flour sent out for the men, and 
the hay for the horses. They proved uneatable by man 
or beast. The flour was sold for starch. It is worthy 
of note that it was bought in defiance of the Commis- 
sary-General’s opinion. The hay was sold to the Govern- 
ment as “best upland meadow.” It was summarily con- 
demned by cavalry officers and veterinary surgeons as 
rubbish. Some of the bundles were full of stones and 
sticks. According to the landing-officer at Ismailia “in 
“some of the trusses the hay appeared to be made of old 
“twisted ropes from the other trusses”; 556 tons were 


condemned at Liverpool by a special Board, and sold at a | 


dead loss of 3,058/. We have the authority of the War 
Office for believing that the contractor was not to blame. 
He was complimented “ on the way he had done his work,” 
handsomely compensated when his last contract was can- 
celled, and has been regularly employed since. The fault, 
therefore, rests with the War-Office, on its own showing. In 
this case also, the purchase was ordered over the head of 
the Commissary-General’s department. According to Dr. 
Cameron, “The uniform complaint of the officers of the 
“ Commissariat and Transport Department is that, under 
“ the existing system, in time of war they are debarred from 
“ performing the duties to which they are trained in time 
“ of peace, and are blamed for the miscarriage of supply 
“and transport arrangements in carrying out which they 
“ have had no voice.” After the stores not supplied and 
the bad stores, come those which were bought too dear 
or in excessive quantities. The examples given by Dr. 
CAMERON are many, and we shall only select one. It is the 
case of the transport mules brought from Natal. In Dr. 
Cameron’s pamphlet the reader will learn how the War 
Office chartered a steamer laden with wool at Algoa Bay to 
bring these animals. Howit paid 4,021/. per month freight 
after wasting days in giving the steamer—the Notting Hill 
—a chance of getting rid of her cargo. How it paid her 
3,0001, as compensation for exchanging her previous freight 
for a better one. How other expenses were incurred, and 
delays by quarantine, and so forth, kept the steamer back 
so that she reached Aden eight days after the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir. Here she was stopped, and sent to Bombay, 
where the mules were sold to the Indian Government at 
15/.a@ head, leaving the nation 13,159/. out of pocket for 
the hire of the Votting Hill, “ besides cost of fitting out, 
“ forage, and I know not how many thousand pounds,” 
says Dr. Cameron, “ for pay and maintenance to Bombay 
“ and back, of 212 drivers and 16 conductors hired for six 
“ months at wages ranging from 4s. 6d. to 128. 6d. per day.” 
It would be interesting to know the name of the owners of 
the Notting Hill, merely to be able to congratulate them 
on having done a very good stroke of business in very bad 
times for shipping. 

After reading some forty pages full of stories of this kind, 
for which Dr. Cameron cites chapter and verse, we may be 
permitted to have our doubts as to the boasted adminis- 
trative success. They give us, at least, very uneasy feelings 
about the hundreds of boats now building for the Nile. The 
story of the 212 drivers and 16 conductors from Natal 
sounds ominous of waste when we hear of boatmen to be 
brought from Canada, apparently as a virtuous set-off to 
the bringing of the Indian troops to Cyprus. There is one 
other thing which this pamphlet also suggests ; and that is 
the pressing need of a very thorough inquiry by shrewd 
judges of evidence into the working of our mysterious 
“ system” of conducting wars. On page 26 of his little 
work, Dr. CAMERON gives a remarkable anecdote, which he 
heads, “ A Tell-tale Telegram.” Mr. Buunt, senior com- 
missariat officer at Woolwich, found it necessary to tell 
the Director of Supplies and Transport that he could not 
press some hay sent in from the West of England simply 
because it was too bad. His telegram was sent to the 
Director of Contracts for remark, and endorsed in the 
following remarkable words, “One of the objects of buying 
“and having the inspection in the Western District was 
“ that the excessive rigour of the Woolwich inspection might 
“ be avoided. I do not think the A.C.G.” (that is, Mr. Biuy) 
“ would pass any of the hay that has been pressed else- 
“ where. Will you make it clear that he is to press the hay 
“as it comes?” For the subsequent history of the telegram 
we refer the reader to Dr. Cameron. Unless there is some 
very gross mistake here, we think it high time that some 
explanation was given of the Director of Contracts’ reasons 
for objecting to what he calls “the excessive rigour of the 
“ Woolwich inspection.” It is not very obvious why any 
Government official should prefer a system of purchase 
which makes the supply of bad articles more probable, and 
did undoubtedly lead to waste of money on bad stores in 
this very case. Of course, if a note of this sort turned up 
among the State Papers of WaLpo.r’s day, we should have 
an easy explanation ; but it is not admissible in these times. 
Whatever the explanation may be, the mere fact that the 
member of a Parliamentary Committee tells such a story, 
and vouches for it with his name, is enough to justify a de- 
mand for a severe examination. 
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OCEAN GAMBLING. 


ler owners of the steamer City of Rome appear to us 
to deserve the commiseration of a discerning public. In 
these days of almost furious competition between rival 
Atlantic lines, it is a delicate matter for a firm or a company 
to reduce in any way the attractions held out to the 
passenger on board their vessels. Yet, on the other hand, 
since these are days of almost equally keen competition in 
the display of the cardinal virtues, no firm or company 
owning steamships can risk a reputation for showing undue 
complaisance to any form of vice—least of all after it has 
been publicly denounced to them in a memorial signed, 
among other moralists unknown to the public, by Mr. 
Tuomas Hucues. This, however, is the trying position in 
which the owners of the City of Rome are, or are about 
to be, placed. On the arrival of that vessel at New 
York last Monday the memorial referred to was handed 
to the agents. It was a protest against the gambling | 
which had prevailed on board during the voyage. Mr. 
Hvucues, as became his position and reputation, was the 
principal complainant, and stated that the third day out 
the smoking-room was turned into a card-room, where 
cards “and draughts” were played constantly. At what 
rate of speed the descent was made from the former of 
these occupations to the latter we do not know; but the 
downward course of the unhappy gamblers was doubt- 
less as inevitable as that of De Quincey’s criminal, who, 
from a murder “that he perhaps thought little of at 
“the time,” became gradually hardened to the habitual 
guilt of “ incivility and procrastination.” Matters, at any 
rate, did not stop at draughts on board the City of Rome; 
nor was the outbreak of gambling successfully isolated in 
the smoking-room. An Australian gambler carried the 
epidemic into the reading-room, where it manifested itself 
in the form of acute baccarat. A bank was started at 
this fascinating game by the Australian and three other 
men, and kept going all day and all the evening, there 
being nearly always a row of players about five or six 
deep, “ making the room,” one is sorry yet glad to learn, 


for the feminine nature is not always proof against such | 
temptation, “almost inaccessible to ladies.” 


The malady having reached this step, Mr. Hucues, who | 
doubtless cannot bear to see money rashly adventured in spe- | 
culation, thought it time to prepare a protest ; and here the — 
painful part of the story comes in. For, it came to pass — 
that when the gamblers heard that a memorial was being | 
prepared, they were exceeding wroth, and “ there was much 
*“ hot discussion, and a few blows were exchanged.” Let no 
one, however, prematurely congratulate himself on the 
fact that the blows exchanged were only a few. That 
indeed would have been a happy circumstance if the cause 
of virtue had prevailed, for virtue’s victories cannot of course 
be too bloodless ; but, unfortunately, it was vice that gained 
the day, and one reflects with a pang that if no more blows 
were exc that may be the humiliating reason. In the 
little world on board the City of Rome, the law of the 
Cosmos was hideously reversed. The only power, not 
themselves, to which the passengers could appeal was 
one which did not make for righteousness. The captain, 
one is shocked to record, “ refused to stop the gambling, 
“ saying, that it was no greater than usual”; and he went 
on to say, with incredibly cynical abstinence from any 
expression of sympathy with the sufferer, “ that the trouble 
“ originated because a young man of twenty lost more 


“ money than his widowed mother could afford to spare.” 
This incident, he evidently felt, was, if painful, excep- 
tional; it was one of those hard cases which he for 
one was not going to allow to make bad disciplinary 
law. Other passengers were sui juris; and he felt that 
it would be quite indefensible to abridge their legitimate 
amusements in pursuance of what the whole history of 
our legislation has shown to be the vain attempt to pro- 
tect improvident minors. On the whole, in fact, the 
captain manifestly regarded the complaints of Mr. Huaues 
and those who acted with him as much ado about 
nothing, and virtually said so. 'Where—or where else than 
his immediate destination, New York—he expected to go to, 
we are unable to imagine; but the deplorable fact remains 
that, while baccarat was going on five or six deep in the 
reading-room, and while men were recklessly plunging 
at draughts in the smoking-room, this captain refused to 
interfere. 

It is not for us to advise the owners as to their own 


course of action in these difficult circumstances. We can 
understand their reluctance to disregard a memorial signed 


—nay, we believe, headed—by Mr. Hucnes. On the other 
hand, they may naturally feel that, in these days of oceanic 
rivalry, the one thing in which it behoves them to “ go 
“slow” is the matter of moral reform; and that they 
ought not to risk the provocation of a counter-complaint 
on the next voyage of the City of Rome that there was 
less gambling than usual on board. Perhaps their best 
course would be to subject their captain toa private interro- 
gation, and, starting from the common ground that the 
gambling on board his ship was no greater than usual, 
endeavour to ascertain from him what, in his opinion, ought 
to be the “usual” amount of gambling on board a well- 
ordered Atlantic steamer. They must, however, approach 
him discreetly and warily, neither leading the witness on 
the one hand, nor driving him to the concealment of his 
real views on the other; for the matter is one upon which 


| Opinions greatly vary ; and to insure sincerity is, therefore, 
point of s 


ial importance. Without ourselves presuming 
to propound any exact estimate of the fit and proper in the 
article of gambling on the Atlantic, we cannot but suspect 
that the views of the captain of the City of Rome err, if 
anything, on the side of liberality. Baccarat itself to begin 
with is not a game usually affected by gamblers of the mild 
variety. Itis distinctly “hotter” than threepenny whist, 
even when the players never omit to lay the traditional 
odds of five to two, in every case for which that rule is 
made and provided. Usually when people take to play- 
ing baccarat they mean business; and when they take 
to playing it all day and all the evening, and with a 
row of players five or six deep, the situation does as- 
suredly become calculated donner & penser to a dis- 
creet captain. Perhaps at this point an officer of more 
decided character than the one now in question might 
have interfered and forbidden baccarat, or, at any rate, 
limited the hours during which the fascinating game was 
to be permitted on board. Ina reading-room the “ devil’s 
“ books ” ought not to have it all to themselves. Limita- 
tion of stakes is a more questionable, and as a rule, indeed, 
an illusory, remedy. If the nature of the game is one 
which appeals to the speculative instinct—we mean as 
reasonably developed; for there are, alas! men who will 


| bet upon anything, from the racing of rain-drops to the 


spelling of words—attempts to restrict the amount of their 
ventures are almost sure to be evaded. The only sensible rule 
to go upon, though it is necessarily one of very rough and im- 
perfect operation—is to discourage as far as possible those 
games in which the element of pure chance is least qualified 
by any admixture of that demand for skill which acts as the 
most wholesome of checks on the acquisitive impulses of our 
fallen nature. Of two gamesagain which are equally “ sport- 
ing ” that should be favoured which plays the slower ; since 
it follows that the more often the coups recur the greater 
the risk for widowed mothers. On the other hand, a wise 
captain should by all means encourage and promote 
those games which play—or even which are—slow, and 
which do not in themselves and by the natural frequency of 
vicissitudes excite the desire of gain in the human breast. 
And that is why we think Mr. Huenes was wrong in 
objecting to draughts. An incorrigible gambler might 
play high at them as he might at anything ; but draughts 
is a game at which few great fortunes have been lost, few 
heirs beggared, few ancient estates brought to the hammer, 
few ancestral forests to the axe. To forbid draughts on 
an Atlantic steamer would be a step bordering upon 
Puritanism ; and would only too probably lead to tossing 
for shillings, if not half-crowns, in retired corners of the 
vessel, 


THE GAMES OF SAVAGES. 


F the development of our games has been like that of our 
society, our laws, and many of our customs, then our games 
have been evolved out of something akin to the pastimes of 
savages, Games were no more invented ready made, than laws, 
or myths, or manners. The Lydians, according to Herodotus, 
believed that their ancestors invented games during a famine, to 
divert their minds from the hunger of their bodies, If hunger 
be the mother of the invention of games, then games should 
have been first practised by savages who live in alternate periods 
of starvation and satiety. But we cannot suppose that any one 
ever invented a game, as now known to us, in a moment, as 
Thoth, according to Plato, was fabled by the Egyptians to have 
invented draughts, chess, or backgammon. All known games are 
the results of ages of evolution and gradual improvement. Some- 
times we can detect the conditions and the environment which 
gave its final form to a certain game, as in the example of Eton 
Fives. The same processes—that is, the use of structural features 
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i@the place where the game was played—probably led to the 
adoption of the pent-house and the grille in tennis, Games 
cannot-reach any valuable kind of elaboration and complexity 
in a sstate of society where they are only played by children. 
Cricket might still be in its primitive stages of “cat and dog” 
and. “* stoolball,” had it not been taken up by men of mature 
intellect, serious character, and abundant leisure in a calm, 
rational, and worthy spirit. Now the qualities of intellect re- 
quired for the development of a really good game like cricket, 
tennis, or golf are not by savages. They have not 
the mental seriousness or powers of application to form rules 
like those of the M,C.C., though, like Custick and the rest of 
the Black Fellows’ Eleven, they appreciate a civilized game when 
they are taught it, and play it very well. We must therefore 
look for considerable simplicity in the games of savages. We 
must,also allow for their want of mechanical skill. No outsider, 
not even Mr. Gale, knows how a cricket-ball is stuffed and sewn ; 
some at least of the processes are a trade mystery. The savage 
cannot produce a cricket-ball,a golf-ball, a billiard-ball ; his equip- 
ment is thus scanty, and he has to do the best in his power with 
the:rude materials and means at his command. Yet we must not 
despise the games of savages. Little studied as they have been by 
the anthropologist (for even Mr. Tylor has chiefly written about a 
primitive tan of backgammon and about tsigan, or polo, alone), 
the games of savages deserve to be examined with respect. 

The arrangement of such vague things as savage games is not 
very easy. They may, perhaps, be classed as imitative, gambling, 

purely sportive, though the three divisions naturally overlap 
and run into each other. The first category may be dismissed 
briefly enough. Of savage as of civilized children it may be said 
that “their whole vocation is endless imitation.” A wedding or 
a funeral among their elders is copied by the little ones in childish 
y. The Eskimo children “build little snow huts, which they 
ht up with scraps of lamp-wick begged from their mothers.” Aus- 
tralian children have their tiny boomerangs, and light yet dangerous 
boy’s spears, the latter being made of a long reed tipped with a 
sharp piece of hard heavy wood. Australian children are regu- 
larly taught by the old men to wield their little weapons, and 
the late Mr. Grimston at Harrow has his Australian counterpart 
in the aged Murri who sets up the mark for the children, and 
teaches them how to direct their missiles, A disc made of bark is 
thrown hard down on the ground, and, as it bounds along with 
po or leaps, the young blacks cast at it with their spears. 
“Obedience, steadiness, fair play, and self-command were incul- 
cated by the practices witnessed ” in the playing-fields of the bush. 
The imitative games of young  « then, a like those of other 

a , only varying in the things imitated. Among games we 
Simieehes reckon the dances of the adults in which the manners 
and-custome of beasts are imitated. These dances have usually a 
religious sense (as when the Athenian girls mimicked the bear in 
the worship of Artemis), or they are magical ceremonies intended 
to in the chase. bling 

urning from imitative sports to ing games, we find, as is 
‘well known, that savages are pvod ar gamblers. Their modes 
of losing and winning wampum, blankets, beads, shells, weapons, 
and other portable property seem childish, but are not more so 
essentially than such games of pure chance as roulette, or trente et 
oe. In New Zealand a kind of morra is played ; the game 
ealled “ Ti,” and one player calls a number and “ has instantly to 
touch the proper finger "—whether his own or his opponent’s we 
are not informed. In his work on Tonga, Mariner gives a very full 
account of the game styled Liagi. As a minute description of a 
me which bas reached considerable complexity, the passage from 
Mariner deserves quotation in full :— 

L This is the first and most important of all Tonga games. It is 
one which every chief and mataboole is ex to be well acquainted 
with; and no others ever attempt to learn it, It is played either by two 
persons, or four. For simplicity’s sake, we will first suppose that two are 
playing. ‘They sit opposite each other, and make signs with the hands 
simultaneously. ‘The one whose turn it is to count making one or other of 
three signs, i.e: by a sudden jerk of his arm, presenting either his open hand, 
his closed hand, or the extended index finger (the others and the thumb 
being clenched): his opponent at the same moment also makes a sign, and 
if it happens to be the same, it becomes his turn to play, and the first gains 
nothing ; but if he succeeds in making one or other of these three signs, 
without his opponent making the same, five different times running, he 
throws down a little stick, of which he holds five in his left hand. It is 
now the other’s turn to play, and he must endeavour to do the same; and 
whichever in this manner disposes of his five sticks first, wins the game: 
but if his antagonist imitates him before he can make five signs, we will 
suppose at the fourth, he has a right to demand what were the three other 
movements oneach side. If his opponent cannot mention them in the order 
fn which they happened, and give a feigned reason for every individual 
motion on both sides, in the technical language of the game, according to a 
certain invariable system laid down, he may begin his count again. Givin 
these supposed or artificial reasons for each move is the most difficult part o: 
the game, because it will vary according to the order of each of the moves 
that preceded it. When four play they sit as in our game of whist, but 
each is the antagonist of the one opposite to him ; and when one has got 
out his five sticks, he assists his partner by taking one or two of his sticks, 
and cortinuing to play. The rapidity with which these motions are made 
is almost incredible, and no inexperienced eye can catch one of them. 

Of course the gambling at a sport of this kind can be arranged at 
will, and plunging matabooles doubtless play for jade axe-points 
with a canoe on the rubber. Any number of variations may be 
introduced in Liagi or Ti, Some savage forms resemble the English 
“ Buck, buck, how many fingers do I hold up? ” or the “ Bucca, 
Bucea, quot sunt hic?” of Petronius Arbiter. The Scotch boy’s 

e of Neevie Nick Nack may uot be generally understanded of 
Boglish It is known to savages, and is very simple. One 


player puts his stake—a marble, top, or what not—in ore hand, 
shuffles it from hand to hand behind his back, and then brings 


both fists, closed, saying 
Neevie, Neevie, nick nack, 
_. Whilk hayn’ will ye tak’ ; 
*. Be ye richt, be ye wrang, 


I'll beguile ye if I can? 

The other player then chooses the fist in which he supposes the 
stake to lie, and either wins or is baffled by the Jeger de main of 
his opponent. Last winter an American paper described a form 
of this game among the untamed Western tribes, At their big 
trade meetings they lose all their profits or double them at an 
aboriginal form of Neevie Nick N Chosen champions of each 
side hold numbered pieces of stick, concealing their disposition, 
and the galerie bets with frantic excitement, and generally with. 
ruinous results. Another savage game in Tonga is Laffo, some- 
what like our Squails, if any one remembers Squails, Laffo is 
played “ by pitching beans upon a mat, attempting to strike off 
others that have been pitched there before.” Of course this prin- 
ciple, in other matters, can be expanded into curling, so far as 
knocking away the other side’s stones go. In the Tongan games 
men decide disputes by a wrestling-match, women “toss up” 
with a cocoanut. Quarrels are thus prevented, but a strong and 
practised wrestler must have a great advantage at Liagi. If 
disputed points at whist were settled thus, where would Mr. 
James Payn be? is the question that occurs to readers of his 
agreeable Remintscences, Gambling may be introduced at the 
“guessing games” of savages; we know that the Philistines 
dashed down a considerable stake in their “ guessing game” with 
Samson. In a “ guessing game” of the Samoans, one re- 
tires, the others cover one of their side over with a mat put 
him in a basket. They then call for the other party, who try to 
guess who is in the basket, all but three of the players on that 
side having concealed themselves in the bush. ‘The.s ul 
guesses count as points in this very artless game. 

The Samoans, like the Tongans, have the game which re- 
sembles Sguat/s, but they are more given to guessing riddles, like 
the Wolufs of Senegal. The riddles are almost exactly like the 
devinettes, or “ guesses,” of French, Breton, Scotch, and other 
European peasants, and these, as we know, resemble as closely the 
riddle of the Sphinx and the devinette which killed Homer, so 
chagrined was he, according to tradition, at having to “give 
it up.” A kind of Crambo is not unknown to the Samoans. 
“One party would choose the names of trees, and another the 
names of men. Those who sided with the trees would say:— 
‘There is the Faw tree; tell us a name which will rhyme to 
it.’ The reply would perhaps be ‘ Tulifau’”—“ an innocent 
thyme.” They are satisfied with assonances, as when one side 
chooses fish names and the other rhymes with bird names. For 
the bird the name of the fish Une is reckoned a satisfactory 
rhyme. It is better than “dawning” and “ morning,” “ orchard 
and “ tortured,” and other devices of our poets. Of all gambling 

mes of savages the most remarkable is Pachisi, or Patullo, a 

ind of backgammon, in which the movement of pieces on a 
board is “ motived” by throws of dice, or of buttons, or of beans, 
or any other rude substitute for dice. Mr. Tylor’s. essay on this 
game, which he traces in India, Asia, America (among the 
Aztecs), and Europe, is not, unluckily, within our reach at this 
moment. Mr. Tylor is inclined to think that the game was 
carried over to Mexico from Asia by immigrants, or in some way 
imported. Our own inclination is to believe that the game might 
have been independently invented anywhere by savages in its 
rudest forms, in a shape, for example, not much unlike hop-scotch, 
It might then have been elaborated into shapes closely resembling 
each other, as civilization advanced, by races which had no com- 
munication with each other. But this point of inheritance, 
transmission, or independent development is as difficult to clear 
up in discussing the distribution of games as in discussing the 
distribution of my 2 and mérchen and customs. One set of 
people will always believe that identity in these things between 
various races implies some far-off unity of origin. Others will be 
inclined to hold that the games have been brought by invaders 
or by castaways, or have been circulated in the processes of 
primitive commerce. A third party will prefer, as a rule, the 
theory of independent development out of some simple, obvious, 

r due consideration r’s evidence and argumen 

to the third alternative. 1 
Leaving these early forms of gambling, we come to of 
athletic sportiveness, of the same nature as tennis and cricket. 

ne savage game alone has had good fortune among Europeans— 
the Red Indian La Crosse. That game is on the principle of hockey 
and football and polo, each side trying to drive a ball through, to, 
or over the peal defended by its opponents. The peculiarity of 
the pastime is the loose racquet or net on a stick with which the 
ball is tossed, or in which it is carried. Now, whence came this 
racquet? Did the Iroquois modify the pattern of the French 
tennis itself a modification, we presume, of the old glove 
used in La Paume? Or is the kind of racquet used at La 
Crosse @ sportive modification of the Iroquois snow-shoe, with 
its reticulated sinews? In the dearth of evidence, we incline to 
this view, thinking that tennis with regular racquets can have 
been but little played by the early French settlers in America, and 
that, even if played, it was not very likely to give an idea to the 
Red Men. The hative game of La Crosse has been best described 
by Catlin. Match-days were great days for the women, who were 
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-allowed to beat their lords with boughs, and so urge them to 


greater exertions. 
The Australian native ball game is called Marn Grook. The 
ball is made of opossum-skin, and is “ punted out” by “ some man 


of mark.” The kick is a regular “ punt,” not a “ drop” or “ place” 
kick. The sides struggle for it, as when the ball is knocked out of 
touch in the Rugby game. “Some players will leap as high as 
five feet from the ground to secure the ball.” There seem to be no 
goals, In fact, Marn Grook is “ punt about.” Elasticity in the 
ball is got sometimes by making it of twine formed of the twisted 
hair of the opossum. Another game is throwing the wee weet, a 
-eurious native toy, which can be cast to an almost incredible dis- 
tance. ‘The Narrinyeri have a ball game (the ball sometimes made 
of the bladder of a kangaroo), which consists of tossing a ball to 
one of your own side, who tries to pass it on to another, while the 
oon endeavour to seize it, and a regular “ scrimmage” 
follows, as at foot-ball. Such are the unsophisticated games of 
savages, mere rudimentary sports, capable of any amount of elabo- 
ration. This the rude primitive forms of games have received at 
-the hands chiefly of the most gamesome of peoples, the English. 
At one game alone do Dyacks excel civilization—cat’s-cradle. 


OMNIA SERVILITER PRO DOMINATIONE. 


~!OME eloquent persons are wont nowadays to be very satirical 
on the practice of indulging in classical quotations. It 
bas indeed been remarked by impertinent scrutineers of human 
conduct that this satire is most frequent from ms whose 
acquaintance with the classics is chiefly limited to the quotations 
in question ; but this is an illiberal remark, no doubt. It is, per- 
haps, both more pertinent and more polite to say that by leave of 
these original spirits we shall continue to use the old tags in Greek 
and Latin until they or other spirits, equally bright, provide us 
with equally good ones-in English. At any rate, the Tacitean tag 
must have been buzzing in quite a sufficient number of heads 
during this week to excuse the printing of it in fair italic capitals. 
Neither let any one fear that this article is going to be devoted 
wholly to Mr. Gladstone, though, no doubt, the sensitive feelings 
of his admirers do justly apprehend the appropriateness of it. The 
lash shall a little flick the eminent person whom a misguided 
youth in bonnie Scotland itself has described as a “ gassin’ 
auld man,” but it will reach to others—a many others. 
When Mr. Gladstone brought in that remark about probate duty 
being a “foreign term” in Scotland, there must have been more 
than one hearer even of Scotch birth over the lips of whose mind 
the omnia serviliter must have begun to slip. The journey of 
Wednesday illustrated it yet more clearly, and brought forward 
once more the ever-memorable contrast between Mr. Gladstone 
and his dead rival. Lord Beaconsfield’s faults were neither few 
nor small, and his enemies were and are neither few nor scrapu- 
lous. But no enemy, unless it be some obscure libeller unworthy 
of notice, could charge him with ever condescending to this cap- 
in-hand truckling to the vulgar, this a of the trout of 
popular and provincial vanity, this humble familiar courtesy 
to oyster-wenches and draymen. ‘The sense of personal dignity 
of which certain Radicals are so fond of prating exhibits itself in 
a singular fashion in the favourite leader of icals, with his 
arms full of —— from Tom, Dick, and Harry, and his mouth 
full of compliments for Dick, Harry, and Tom, Mr. Gladstone 
has not seen finer crops than the crops at Ratho; the people of 
Grahamstown (is there a Tooley Street in that ancient burgh ?) are 
“the people of Scotland”; at Stirling Mr. Gladstone of course 
refers to Bannockburn; at Auchterarder, of Free Kirk fame and 
the scene of one of the —ae of foolish jokes, Mr. Gladstone 
shakes hands with everybody all round the carriages; the “ fair 
city of Perth has a great place” in Mr. Gladstone’s capacious 
“affections.” At Aberdeen Mr. Gladstone “could not wish to belong 
toacommunity of more striking intelligence ”—a statement which, 
if the Aberdonians swallowed this gross flattery, may be doubted, 
in point of fact as well as in point of taste, unless indeed Mr. 
Gladstone finds communities of striking intelligence inconvenient, 
which is possible. So it went on, serviliter pro dominatione. Di 
anybody ever hear of any political party which objected to 
ae What was that party P? and what is the name of its 
er? 

But enough of Mr. Gladstone, to whom a holiday, or at least a 
half-holiday, has been promised. After all, the newspaper reports 
of his s es are aedichhe false, for we know (it is true only on 
the authority of the same newspapers) what a low opinion Mr. 
Gladstone has of persons who “go about the country stirring up 
the people” by political addresses to those who are not their con- 
stituents ; certainly the fortunate neighbours of the above- 
mentioned places between Ratho and Aberdeen cannot be all 
electors of Midlothian. So that the reports are probably Tory 
monosyllables (to put Mr. Bright’s favourite formula into quotable 
form), and must be set down to the “incredible malignity,” the 
“ludicrous credulity,” and the “eagerness positively wicked 
in its criminal recklessness,” which, as a newspaper called the 
Congregationalist is assured by those who have knowledge of Tory 
circles, prevail among Tories. But though Mr. Gladstone be 
allowed henceforth to play ungalled on Deeside, there are plenty 
of subjects left. The phrase which the greatest but one of 
historians has tacked for ever to Otho's memory will apply to 
most of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues and to all those who are 


eminent, or who hope to be eminent, among Mr. Gladstone's party, 
except the small minority of convinced Radicals. These last—let 
justice be done them—escape the stroke of this particular lash. 
hey are perfectly sincere in yelping against the House of Lords, 
and if they are not quite sincere in bespattering Mr. Gladstone 
with praise, there is at least this to be said for them that Mr. 
Gladstone is pursuing a policy of which, except that it is not quite 
thorough enough for them, - heartily approve. There are other 
compartments in the political Inferno for them, but not this. 
What, however, is to be thought of the peers who, to gain a cheer 
or simply to secure a party triumph for their party, aid in assaults 
on their order, preside at meetings where resolutions are passed 
denying the simple rights which are not merely the rights but the 
raison détre of the peerage, and hound on agitators against 
those of their compeers who do their duty ? There are certain lights 
in which Mr. Thorold Rogers looks respectable beside Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. Bradlaugh appears in the guise of an honest 
and praiseworthy politician as compared with the Earl of Cork. 
If these noble Lords are prepared to call themselves Citizen 
Primrose and Mr. Boyle, and to “behave according,” there is, 
from this particular point of view, nothing to be said against 
them. But as it is, one is very apt to think of certain rather rough 
but very true words of Lord Rosebery’s greatest countryman. 
“A democrat in any situation is but a silly sort of fellow,” 
wrote Sir Walter Scott, “ but a democratical soldier is worse than 
an ordinary traitor by ten thousand degrees.” For “ soldier” read 
“ peer,” and the cap will fit not a few Liberal rs, though, as 
Lord Cowper and others have honourably shown, by no means all, 
Of course a peer, like another man, is free to hold what political 
opinions he chooses. But when My Lord accepts the position of 
being My Lord, and at the same time countenances opinions and 
backs up action which tend to making My Lord a term of no 
meaning, he comes perilously near to Scott’s description, and it 
certainly does not mend the matter when it is done pro domi- 
nattone merely—to win a political battle and to beat political 
adversaries. ‘The Liberal peers are, it is true, not alone in playing 
this perilous and discreditable game. Men like Mr. Heneage— 
= landlords, connected with the peerage by ties of every 
ind, holding positions which the abolition of the peerage would 
inevitably sweep away with the peerage itself—are to be found, 
though happily also in no great numbers, making the same 
mistake and incurring the same reproach, Nobody wants Mr. 
Heneage to become a Tory; the present matter, as every one 
who has given the slightest thought to it knows, is, in fact, no 
matter of Liberalism or Conservatism as far as principle is con- 
cerned. Mr. Heneage may, if he likes, be convinced that the two 
former Reform Bills sinned radically in joining enfranchisement 
with redistribution, and he may think that the height of statesman- 
ship consists (to adopt Mr. Gladstone's own metaphor) in letting 
the wild beasts in order to hurry on the manufacture of the 

new cages. But when he and men like him join in a crusade against 
the action of the Upper House in exercising its plain and never 
et denied right, for the obvious purpose not perhaps of destroy- 
ing the House of Lords, but of forcing it to yield a party triamph 
to their party, when they flatter the mob and the mob’s re- 
presentatives as they are now doing, when they stoop to conquer 
and cringe to subdue, then the title of this article is applicable to 
them, and, whether it sticks for the moment or not, history will 


ly it. 
“Pirie funniest thing, however (for we have been getting a little 
too serious), is that the servility is in the most delightful fashion 
reciprocal, The Radical Lords and the Radical squires (an un- 
commonly odd kind of political “sport,” that last) are cringing to 
the mob, in order to subdue the Tories ; and the mob are cringing 
to the Radical Lords and the Radical squires, that they may help 
them to subdue Tories and Lords alike. At the present time, to 
judge from appearances, the proverbial Radical love of a Lord has 
risen to fever-heat ; though the Radical wrath with the House of 
Lords is pretty hot too. No meeting to protest against Lord 
Salisbury and all his works is complete without Lord Somebody in 
the chair. The very papers that implore Englishmen to crush, 
conclude, and quell the wicked peers purr over Lord Rosebery’s 
wit and Lord Rosebery’s popularity and the value of Lord 
Rosebery’s services like a cat over a sprig of valerian. The sound 
diplomacy of Lord Granville, the invaluable common sense of 
Lord Hartington, the patriotism and business ability of Lord 
Northbrook, and the like, are constantly extolled by persons 


who apparently do not remember that but for the accursed and’ 


irrational hereditary principle at least two out of the three persons 
mentioned would have been extremely unlikely to feel any desire. 

and would be almost more unlikely to have any chance, of 
putting their invaluable services at the disposal of the nation. The 
contradiction is amusing enough as it stands, but the cause of the 
contradiction is even more amusing. For it can be only one of two 
things, a natural tendency to servility or a deliberate choice of 
servility with a view to domination, To do Radicals justice, it 
may be believed that in most cases it is the former. The most 
ferocious Radical we ever knew was the man from whose lips that 
delightful phrase “ his lordship” slipped with greater fervour and 
gusto than from any other pair of lips wo ever saw open, and the 
experience is assuredly not a novel or a solitary one. Still there 
must be some who carry out the omnia serviliter motto, and they 
at least know what they are doing. For the others it is impossible 
not to be sorry when one thinks of the misery of privation which 
they are preparing for themselves. It is indeed to be observed 
that most reformers of the House of Lords propose to leave the 
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titles alone ; they cannot forego the dear and familiar solace of 
knowing, speaking to, and (best joy of all) speaking of a Lord. 
“ Take his rights but spare his title,” the melting Radical seems to 
say. “Not to be with them, notto call them Lord! Alas for me 
then ; my good days are done!” would in the Palace of Truth at least 
be the obvious outcry of many a stout agitator to-day. And it 
must be admitted for the stout agitators’ credit that though they are 
not in the Palace of Truth (bien s'en faut !) they manage to show 
their affection in the very act of kicking, to borrow the famous 
uotation which seems to form the stock-in-trade of a literary 
ical speaker. They can’t get on with the House of Lords, or 
without its members, to judge from the reports of demonstrations, 
though some of them no doubt solace themselves with the thoughts 
of dominatio, even if they have the least little consciousness of 
(supposing there were such a word) servilitas. 


THE RIVER LEA. 


yas wet weather of the past few days will pany put a. 


stop for the present to the complaints of the dwellers by the 
Lea. To - pad by the Lea” may sound, but is not, very 
romantic. Jn the lower course of this much-maligned stream its 
banks are not beautiful, though it meanders and shows much re- | 
luctance to join the Thames. Indeed, when it comes, at the East | 
India Docks, within a hundred and fifty yards of the end of its | 
course, it winds back and prolongs a wretched and muddy exist- | 
ence for nearly halfa mile in the double bend known as Low | 
Creek. One feels inclined to ask, in the words of Hawker, 
Why dost thou slowly wind and sadly turn 
As loth to leave e’en this most joyless shore ? 
but that poetry and the outfall of the Lea on the east side of the — 
Isle of Dogs do not seem to be compatible things. Anything less | 
charming than this low-lying region it is difficult to conceive. 
The Isle of Dogs, on the one hand, is actually below high-water 
mark, but as its area is chiefly held together by the walls of 
vast docks this does not signify. The Isle, like a net in 
Johnson's Dictionary, consists of “a series of reticulations,” 
or of a number of basins held together by stone walls. On the 
east are the Stratford and Barking Marshes, a great part of which 
are now covered, or in process of being covered, by houses. Here 
are gathered together in a moderate space a larger number of in- 
genious methods of making bad smells than can be seen anywhere 
else on earth. There are factories the very name of which it 
would be unpleasant to mention. The most cheerful and inno- 
cent are those for the production of matches, which abound in the 
region, and give employment to thousands of men, and also of 
women, If we pursue the course of the Lea a little further from 
the Thames we come to the Main Drainage Pumping Station and 
Canning Town, and to the entrance of a long straight stream 
known variously as the Lea Cut, the Limehouse Cut, and the 
Bromley Canal, which, falling into the Limehouse Basin of the. 
Regent’s Canal, forms the Isle of Dogs into a kind of delta. The 
meadows at this point are being covered rapidly with 
ouses, in spite of the unsavoury associations of the neighbour- 
hood. A little further northward there is an improvement, 
if a small one. The old road into Essex crosses the Lea by 
the famous bridge of Stratford-le-Bow. The church and some 
of the houses show signs of antiquity, and there is less of the 
air of squalor and unwholesomeness. Still the Lea is not a 
tty river, even at Queen Matilda’s Bridge; and just above 
Btratford it is divided into so many millstreams, backwaters, 
creeks, and reservoirs, each with its own name, that the Lea 
is almost merged in the general and pervading humidity of the 
Abbey Mills district. Further north, again, the streams are re- 
united, or nearly so, at Old Ford, the passage into Essex in 
Roman and Saxon times, only to be separated once more in the 
numerous waterways of the Hackney marshes. It is not till we 
have ascended to Lea Bridge, a full four miles, as the crow flies, 
from the East India Dock, that the Lea is found behaving like an 
ordinary river and running between definite banks of its own. 
Apparently it is from this point, or above it, that Tottenham finds 
the Lea an unpleasant neighbour ; and here, also, the East London 
Water Works Company has large reservoirs, 

The upper course of the Lea from Hertford still remains full of 
beauty and interest, though it is no longer so rural as it was in 
the time of Izaak Walton. We heard recently with surprise of 
the existence of otters in the Thames; but Walton describes an 
otter-hunt, conducted in what would nowadays be considered a 
very unsportsmanlike manner, on the Lea, and speaks, indeed, as 
if otters were plentiful a short way above Tottenham. Walton 
thinks otter-hounds should be encouraged in the interests of fisher- 
men. In his day the preservation of such vermin as otters and 
foxes had not been thought of, apparently. The Lea was evidently 
his chief fishing-ground; but he had to travel some way from 
London before he reached the river. Evidently, even in his day, 
the lower reaches were not suited to the purposes of sport. Le is 
well into Hertfordshire before he goes to work, and in one of the 
best known and most admired passages in the Complete Angler 
he alludes to the view from Amwell ITill. Amwell, and Chadwell, 
its neighbour, are usua!ly looked upon as the sources of the New 
River, but a good deal of water is taken from the Lea, which is | 
desciibed by the long-furgotten Quaker poet, Scott, as sur- 


veying 
With eye indignant his diminished tide. 


Hoddesdon is also mentioned by Walton, and has an inn men- 
tioned by Prior, but is itself a poor little place prettily situated, 
and one of the first rural villages we come to in ascending the 
Lea. Many of the chief towns of Hertfordslire are, however, 
seated on its banks, such as Hatfield, Ware, and Lroxbourne, and 
the ford at Hertford itself carried the Ermine Way over the stream, 
Although the principal river of Hertfordshire, the Lea rises in 
Bedfordshire, near Luton, which makes vld Chauncey call it the 
Luy or Lea. He says:—“ The Luy or Lea, the greatest river in 
this county, antiently called Logodunum or Logrodunum by the 
Britains, ouseth forth in the marsh called Luigrave or Leagrave in 
Bedfordshire, from whence the Saxons borrowed its denomina- 
tion.” It is hardly worth while to point out that there are many 
other rivers and brooks of the same or a similar name, 
and that it is closely allied to various modern corruptions of 
the Celtic root which enters into words apparently so ditierent, as 
York, Avon, Ewelm, and Lea. Although navigable as far as 
Hertford, there is little traffic on it now; and its winding course 
was chiefly used for pleasure-buats. Even these, according to a 
correspondent of the 7imes, have ceased to ply, owing to the 
lution of the water by sewage. Boating in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham, he asserts, “is entirely suspended, and the boat- 
builders, who have had a succession of bad seasons, all but 
ruined.” 

This letter, which appeared or the 21st of August, led, of course, 
to a confused wrangle, out of which it is not easy to draw any 
very definite conclusions. Considering, however, the increase in 
the population of Tottenham and its neighbourhood, which has 

one on with almost unexampled rapidity since the passing of the 
Lond Act of 1868, it is not surprising that, even if actual sew 
never reached the river, it would be greatly polluted. The Lea is 
a sluggish stream. The fall from Lea Bridge to the Thames is 
not above ten feet, or thirty inches to the mile. Such a summer 
as we have had is exceptional, and the self-same complaints 
are made in many other places, and notably at Cambridge. 
The Hertford authorities disavow any responsibility, and quote a 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Watkin Williams in their favour when 
they were sued by the Local Government Board. But mutual re- 
criminations will do little good. The recent rain has no doubt 
mitigated the nuisance so loudly complained of in the newspapers, 
but given the same conditions it will recur again and again at 
intervals. Mr. Francis suggests that the first lock above Tottenham 
should be opened and the waters of the upper Lea let out to flush 
its lower courses; but this would be only a temporary remedy, 
and in the face of the drought prevailing everywhere would have 
been very ae during the past summer. Something might 
perhaps be done by clearing and uniting the hundred and one 
channels into which the river is divided below Tottenham, but the 
expense would be enormous, as numerous vested interests must be 
bought out. It has been suggested by a Times correspondent that 
some effort should be made to celebrate the taking of London 
from the Danes by King Alfred a thousand years ago. As a 
great part of Alfred’s campaign, as far as London was concerned 
in it, must have taken place on the banks of Lea, perhaps some 
connection might be established between the two schemes, The 
first difficulty is in establishing the fact that Alfred took London 
in 884. It is more than doubtful. Before the war the Danes 
unquestionably held London. After the war it was held by 
Alfred. Much more than this we do not know. The peace of 
Wedmore had left London in the hands of Guthrum. In 886, 
according to the Chronicle, Alfred peopled or colonized London, 
and other authorities say he restored it and made it habitable. 
The correspondent of the Times is going by an old tradition in 
making the date 884, which is more than probably untenable. 
The great campaign on the Lea did not take place till long after. 
As it is the one interesting historical fact in the history of the 
lower course of that river, except the inundation which nearly 
drowned Queen Matilda, it would be well worth while for some 
antiquarian or historian acquainted thoroughly with the local 
features to investigate it. Although Middlesex is mentioned 
itself long before, it was not separated formally from Essex ti 
886, and then the Lea was made its eastern boundary. True, a 
somewhat similar division had occurred when Egbert joined Essex 
to Kent, but it did not last. It was uot, however, till 895 that the 
Lea appeared prominently on the scene. The Danes under Hasti 
made their chief camp somewhere between Ware and Hertford, onl 
took their ships up the Lea into winter quarters. In 896 Alfred 
constructed fortifications which cut the Danes off from the mouth 
of the river, and they were obliged to abandon their fleet,and retreat 
overland to the Severn. There is a very old tradition that to effect 
his purpose Alfred had to divide the waters of the lower course of 
the Lea, so as to leave no one navigable channel; and the great 
objection to it is, that only one channel still exists, True there are 
side streams and backwaters, as we have seen, but unless some 
local authority who is thoroughly acquainted with both the history 
and the geography of the district will examine the ground and also 
the few remaining records, it is difficult to see any such relation 
between them as would support the story. Of course, much has 
already been written on the subject, but it is not of a scientific 
character. Whether 884 or 886 is the date of the colonization of 
London, there can be no doubt of 896 as that of Alfred's final 
triumph on the Lea. We may recommend the date to the notice 
of people who get up “ centenaries.” It would be a far more 
a event to commemorate than the founding of Oxford 

niversity, which was celebrated a few years ago, or the still more 
ridiculous but less important or conspicuous celebration of the 
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foundation of St. Peter upon Cornhill—a church which almost 
certainly was not in existence in the time of Alfred, nor long 


after—by King in the year 179. it 
interesting to see if the present controversy does an ; an 
will include Hertford and 


not, perhaps Sir William Harcourt wi 
Ware with London in his next Municipal Bill. 


GERMAN TRAMPS. 


O* late years the number of German tramps has been steadily 
increasing until it has reached a figure which is inconveniently 
high, if not alarming. In some districts from ten to fifteen 
of these wanderers will daily implore alms at a wayside cottage 
or in a lonely village, while the men are busy in the fields, and as 
their wives and daughters, partly from good nature and partly 
from fear, hardly like to refuse a crust, no inconsiderable tax is 
levied on the honest and the industrious. It is only those 

-of the country which offer unusual attractions to the vagabond 
which are subjected to such a visitation as this; but no place is 
entirely free from annoyance, According to one estimate, the 
number of tramps in Germany last year amounted to 200,000, and 
the expense they caused the community to 72,000,000 marks, or 
about 3,600,000/.; and though, from the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information, it is impossible to rely on such acalculation, 
most of those who have made the matter a subject of study seem to 
think it fairly correct. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon all these wayfarers as 
‘idle or improvident. Many of them are honestly in search of em- 
poe in their various professions ; indeed almost all seem to 

ve begun their wanderings with the bestintentions; butbyd 
“they are apt to lose their taste for regular work and a settled life, and 
‘so a large and growing class has been formed which is contented to 
live upon alms, which bears the hunger of to-day in the hope of the 
orgies of to-morrow, and so wanders from place to place, not to 
seek, but to avoid, work. As this state of thingsis comparativel 
new to the country, it is not strange that it should have excit 
‘attention, and that great efforts should be made both by the 
‘authorities and by private charity to meet theevil. It is from the 
writings of those who are actively engaged in this good work, 
especially from a little pamphlet by Herr von Bodelschwingh, a 
clergyman whose self-devoted efforts have been rewarded by con- 
‘siderable success at Wilhelmsdorf, that we take most of the fol- 
lowing particulars with respect to the life of the contemporary 
German tramp. 

He can boast of a descent which is both ancient and respectable. 
From time immemorial the Wanderjahre have been recognized as 
‘a distinct period in the life of the German handicraftsman, and 
almost as a ni part of his education. As soon as his 
apprenticeship was over, it used to be considered a matter of 
course that he should shoulder his knapsack and go out into the 
world to seek employment, if not a fortune. Unless he had very 
pressing reasons for doing so, the youth who stayed at home was 
considered a milksop unworthy of the freedom that was now his 
by right. With a few thalers in his pocket, and all his other 
possessions upon his shoulders, the young tailor, smith, or watch- 
‘maker, started on his travels. While his money lasted, he led a 
pleasant and careless life in the open air and the little inns fre- 
-quented by persons of his class, When it reached a low ebb, he 
sought for work in some neighbouring town. How long he re- 
mained in his new position depended upon circumstances, In 
‘summer it was seldom longer than enabled him to earn money 
‘enough to resume his vagrant life. When autumn came, he grew 
critical as to the character of the masters, and made full inquiry of 
his companions as to the mistress’s liberality with respect to diet, 
before he applied for work; for it would have been unpleasant to 
have to turn out again in the ice and snow. Two or three years 
would be passed in this way, and then the wanderer would fall in 
love, and either return home or settle down in the place in which 
he happened to be. 

This system had many advantages. It was very beneficial 
‘to the health of those who were doomed to sedentary occupa- 
tions that they should become used to regular exercise, and that 
‘so much of their youth should be passed in the open air. Every 
one is the better for having roughed it a little when younk, 
and the journey itself, the sight of distant towns und pro- 
vinces—it might be countries, for many workmen extended their 
travels to Switzerland and even to Northern Italy—the con- 
.stant contact with strangers, the adventures of the way and the 
shifts taught by necessity, had all their effects in brightening, 
quickening, and expanding the mind; while, by serving under 

various masters in different places, the intelligent journeyman 
might gain such a complete knowledge of his craft as would have 
been quite unattainable in his native place, | may vom if it wasa 
mall provincial town. On the other hand, the dangers inseparable 
from a roving life were greatly reduced by police control. As soon 
‘as a youth had finished his apprenticeship he was furnished with 
.a book, in which his master testified to his conduct and attain- 
ments. Wherever he stopped for a night this book had to be sub- 
mitted to the authorities, and was duly signed by them. Each of 
his new employers had to insert a statement as to the length of his 

ment, his behaviour, and the character of his work. If 
he was guilty of insubordination or the slightest infringement of 
the law, the fact was entered, and thus, as it was impossible 
dor the workman to find a single night's lodging without pro- 


ducing his Wanderbuch, excess of all kinds was effectively dis- 
couraged, and roughs and criminals found the character of a 
Handwerksbursch a difficult and unprofitable one to assume. 

It would, of course, sometimes happen that the wanderer’s 
money ran out before he could obtain new employment. Often, 

ticularly in his first year, this was the fault of his own care- 

ess, but it was more frequently caused by the fact that no 
employment was to be found in the places where he expected it. 
In the old times the guilds made a provision against this eventu- 
ality. The traveller applied to the one to which he belonged; if 
work was to be had in the town, he was told where to go to seek 
it; if there was none and he was destitute, he was provided with a 
sum sufficient to enable him to reach another place and make a new 
trial. When the guilds lost their wealth and influence, their place 
was, to a great extent, filled by the single members of the profes- 
sion. The master tradesman would generally provide the applicant 
with a meal even when he had no employment to offer. The 
sae A burgher who remembered the merry days when he too 
had often been hungry and footsore, and the matron whose son 
was trudging along the mountain ways of some distant province, 
were at least equally liberal. If the worst came to the worst, 
the wanderer had a right to beg, which was generally allowed, 
though not legally recognized. It was only when they were far 
from home, and the need was t, that the more respectable of 
the class availed themselves of this privilege; but after the first 
month or two most of them were ready to receive voluntary con- 
tributions towards their travelling expenses, and these were freely 
offered by persons of all ranks, They were healthy, young, and 
light-hearted, and it must be confessed that even when they had 
been compelled to beg—fechten was their cant name for it—they 
would often indulge in a more plentiful supper and more copious 
draughts of beer than were absolutely necessary for the support of 
life. But no one looked upon them as common tramps or begyars. 
They were general favourites, and society regarded their mild 
excesses with the same kindly tolerance which it extended to the 
organized misrule of the students. 

et this harmless body of wandering craftsmen seems to have 
formed the centre round which the great army of tramps that 
now afflicts Germany has formed. Even in the old days there 
were, of course, black sheep among the Handwerksburschen ; but 
the authorities soon discovered these, and kept their eyes upon them. 
If a man was evidently living upon alms instead of seeking 
employment, he soon found that the good-natured indulgence with 
which he was accustomed to be treated had come toanend, An 
elderly wanderer was always regarded with suspicion if he made 
any chin on public charity, for it was generally thought that, 
though circumstances might compel him to change his place of 
residence, he ought to have saved enough to be able to do so at 
his own expense; and without straining their powers the police 
were able to make the most indolent feel that honest work was 
less disagreeable than a constant series of indignities and 
vexations. 

Few Englishmen will be inclined to deny that the greatreforms 
carried by the Liberals immediately after the union of Germany 
were sound in principle ; but experience has shown that they were 
too sweeping, and that they were much too suddenly made, 
Down to that time the greater part of the country had been 
patriarchally governed; almost in a day the men and women 
who had been accustomed to have every affair of life regulated 
for them found themselves free from restraint. The great poli- 
tical events of the period had unsettled men’s minds, and 
every one who was unfortunate or discontented fancied that by 
changing his residence he might improve his luck. During 
the period of wild speculation that followed wages rose in an 
unexampled way, and men flocked from all sides to the great 
centres. Then came the crash, and thousands of workmen found 
themselves without any means of subsistence. If they wanted 
employment, it was clear that they must seek it elsewhere. They 
had no means of asvertaining the state of the labour market in 
other parts of the country, and so, knapsack on back, and trusting 
for the most part only to the guidance of chance, they started on 
their wanderings. 

We have already said that almost all of them set out with the 
best intentions, ork was all they asked or hoped for. But 
their short period of prosperity had rendered them improvident. 
They had been earning four or tive times as much as they had ever 
done before, and as they believed that the age of gold would 
last at least as long as the unity of the Empire, they had spent 
what they earned. The meat, beer, and spirits which had 
been the occasional luxuries of their youth were now regarded 
as daily necessaries, and so the small sums they had saved from 
the wreck were soon spent. In the meantime, the relaxation 
of the police regulations had enabled men of the most dis- 
reputable character to establish inns which were supported 
chiefly by vagabonds and beggars, and these the workmen were 
soon obliged to frequent. Jlowever small their store, they were 
sure of a hearty welcome, and were freely supplied with food 
and spirits, for which afterwards their tools, their clothes, and 
even their papers, were held as a pledge. Indeed, the host re- 
garded the latter as a valuable piece of property, as he could sell 
or hire them out to confirmed vagabonds, who were thus enabled 
to impose on the more discreet of the charitable. When he bad 
his guest entirely in his power, he introduced him to a friend, who 
instructed him in the whole art of professional begging. This, 
according to Herr von Bodelschwingh, is usually the first stage in 
the German tramp’s progress ; and he adds that these vagabond 
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inns are usually provided with a complete list of the houses at 
which alms may be expected, and of the good-natured, but un- 
scrupulous, cooks who give food to beggars without the knowledge 
of their employers, 

This, we believe, is also the case in many English lodging- 
houses; indeed, there is a cameness about the life of the criminal 
and semi-criminal classes in all countries which makes it, on 
the whole, an uninteresting subject. The sudden growth of 
vagrancy in Germany rendered it worth while to dwell upon some 
of the causes of a phenomenon which is exciting considerable alarm, 
There can be little doubt that the occasional begging of the 
Handwerksburschen has rendered the transition to. vagabondage 
pure and simple easier than it would. otherwise have n to 
many workmen, and we fear that the Wanderjahre which have 
played so large a part in the popular life, fiction, and poetry of 

_ Germany ara now doomed. fe was one of those institutions 
which could only exist under conditions which modern. ideas 
rather than modern circumstances have rendered impossible, 
Whether the comparative freedom from the rule of the police, 
which every German subject now enjoys, affords the young 
handicraftsman an adequate compensation for the loss of his few 
years of youthful travel is another question, and one to which we 
shall attempt no reply. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Ov readers may recollect the quadrangular duel recently 
carried on between Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the Mine- 
teenth Century and other magazines, on the subject of religion. 
Mr. Spencer assailed the religion of Humanity, in the name of 
the true religion of the Unknowable and Unknown; Sir James 
Stephen and Mr. Ward, writing respectively from the secular and 
the Christian point of view, assailed both forms of faith alike as 
for different reasons equally unreal, In the present number of the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Harrison returns to the charge; and, so 
far as he is dealing with Mr. Spencer's proposed substitute for his 
own religion of the future, we may admit, with considerable effect. 
One satisfactory result of the controversy is that it has led him 
to define more precisely what he means by the “ Religion of 
Humanity,” in order to show that it is not open to some of the 
criticisms hurled against it by either Mr. Spencer or Sir James 
Stephen, but how far his cause will gain by his somewhat suicidal 
method of vindication is another matter. The gist of his indict- 
ment against Mr. Spencer, as we shall see presently—and it is a 
perfectly just one—is that, whether his philosophy is or is not 
sound as a philosophy, “it is not a religion.” But he fails some- 
how to perceive that his critics have, by his own virtual admis- 
sion, made good exactly the same indictment against his own. 
Mr. Spencer s ts an alternative faith, which he does not find 
it difficult to demolish; Sir James Stephen suggests that some 
may prefer to dispense with any faith ; with Mr. Ward’s conten- 
tion from the Christian and theistic standpoint he does not even 
attempt to grapple at all. The problem which presents itself 
in common to himself and two of his critics may be described 
by the title of an article published some years ago in an American 
Review, “ Wanted a Religion, to find one”; the third considers 
that perhaps a religion may be superfluous; but all three are 
agreed that, if a religion be really wanted, Mr. Harrison has failed 
to supply the want. His reply comes to this—that, if religion 
means what all the world, believing or unbelieving, has hitherto 
supposed it to mean, he does not want to findone. Why not then 
say plainly with Sir James Stephen, “ Can we not do just as well 
without any religion at all ?”—most people would be inclined to 
add, much better than with a sham religion. And that, be it 
observed, is just the point of Mr. Harrison's contention against 
Mr. Spencer. ‘To me,” he insists, “ the question is one primarily 
of religion; to Mr. Spencer one primarily of ae er Re- 
igion he holds to be “ concerned essentially with duty,” while he 
mits that it must have “an intellectual base,” only “this in- 
tellectual basis must rest on something that can be known and 
conceived and at least partially understood; and it cannot be 
found at all in what is unknown and unknowable, inconceivable 
and in no way at all to be understood.” So far all intelligent 
religionists, certainly all Christians, will agree with him. And 
they will therefore also agree with him that the religion of which 
he has given an excellent summary in the following passage is no 
better than “a gigantic paradox ” :— 

1. The proper object of Religion is a Something which can never be 
known, or conceived, or understood ; to which we cannot apply the terms 
emotion, will, intelligence ; of which we cannot affirm or deny that it is 
either person, or being, or mind, or matter, or indeed anything else. 

2. All that we can say of it is, that it is an Inscrutable Existence,or an 
Unknowable Cause; we can neither know nor conceive what it is, nor how 
it came about, nor how it operates. It is, notwithstanding, the Ultimate 
Cause, the All-Being, the Creative Power. 

3. The essential business of Religion, so understood, is to keep alive the 
consciousness of a mystery that cannot be fathomed. 

4. We are not concerned with the question, “ What effect this religion 
will have as a moral agent?” or, “ Whether it will make good men and 
women?” Religion has to do with mystery, not with morals, 


It is surely too obvious to admit of argument that “a sort of a 
Something about which we can know nothing,” even supposing it 
tu be “the universal postulate of philosophy,” is for religious 

“tantamount to Nothing.” When indeed Mr. Spencer's 


Being, the Ultimate Reality,” and even elevated to the dignity of 
“ the Infinite and Eternal Energy, by which all things are created 
and sustained,” it ceases to be an impossible basis of religion by 
becoming what in its original conception it was not and never can © 
be. When thus explained “the Unknowable zs the Creator,” and 
so far ceases to be unknowable; but it thereby offends against all 
its author’s canons of philosophical criticism. “The Unknowable 
is not unknowable if we know that ‘it creates and sustains all 
things.’” In short we are brought to the theistic conception of a 
Deity. In Dean Mansel’s system, whois quoted by Mr. Spencer, 
that explanation is a consistent one. He expressly maintains 
that “it is our duty to think of God as personal.” But in Mr. 
Spencer's mouth, who no less qugoresly requires us “ neither to 
affirm nor deny personality” of the Unknowable, the explanation 
is wholly out of place, however necessary for the purposes of his 
new religion. “ Veneration and gratitude,” he insists, are dear to 
the Unknowable, and if the Unknowable is to be the centre and 
object of religious devotion of course he is right, and he is no less 
clearly right in maintaining—against the worship of Humanity— 
that “ gratitude cannot be entertained towards something which is 
unconscious ”; but then he tells us in the same breath that the 
Unknowable—to which “ veneration and gratitude are due ”—can- 
not be conceived in terms of consciousness at all. So far we quite 
agree with Mr, Harrison, that “the worship of the Unknowable 
is abhorrent to every instinct of genuine religion.” But two blacks 
do not make one white, and to explode the worship of the Un- 
knowable does not bring us one step nearer the worship of 
Humanity. That is the point Mr. Harrison had to prove, and he 
proves it by stripping religion, which to him is the “ primary ques- 
tion,” still more completely than Mr. Spencer, of everything which 
can distinguish it from a scheme of speculative philosophy. His 

uarrel with his opponent as to particular details of Comte’s 
theological system does not greatly concern us, though even there 
Mr. Spencer appears to us to have the better of the argument. 
It is rather startling to be told, for instance, that Comte’s Calendar 
of 558 typical Saints or heroes, or whatever they are to be ealled, 
“has no analogy with the Catholic Calendar at all.” Does 
Mr, Harrison seriously mean to deny that Comte borrowed his. 
Calendar, like his Sacraments, and indeed nearly all the details of 
his system, from the religion in which he had been trained, and 
with which alone he had any practical familiarity? His own 
illustration helps to proveit. “ a in the Church Calendar there 
is St. Paul’s day and St. Swithin’s day, though no one supposes. 
that St. Swithin is regarded as the equal of St. Paul.” But St, 
Paul's day is a much higher festival in the Church Calendar than 
St. Swithin’s, and in just the same way there are gradations of 
rank in the Comtist Calendar, where to some worthies is assigned 
a month, to some a week, to some a single day. But on these 
minutize we have no space to dwell. The real point at issue is not 
reached till Mr. Harrison comes to “ the question—if Humani 
be an adequate object of religion?” Mr. Spencer. had challen 
“the claims of Humanity to Godhood”; Sir James Stephen more 
biuntly repudiates “ Mr, Harrison’s God,” as merely “ the shadow 
of a God,” and says ‘ he would as soon worship the ugliest idol in 
India,” as worship Humanity or the human race. Mr. Harrison’s 
reply is very noticeable. It tells us indeed no more than those who 
can read between the lines had known or suspected all along, but 
it tells us, with a frankness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
that our suspicions were entirely justified. The religion of 
Humanity is simply an alias for philanthropy, the excellence of 
which aaphe disputes, least of all devout Christians, bat which 
most people believe to depend largely for its effective exercise on 
religious sanctions, and nobody before M. Comte has dreamt of 
putting forward as a substitute for them. Mr. Harrison does not 
care whether Humanity—which “is neither the shadow of God 
nor the substitute for God ”—is spelt with a big H or a small; he 
is content to drop the word “ worship” altogether, as he has in 
fact no object of worship to propose; and “if people mean by 
religion going down on their knees and invoking a supernatural 
being ”—or, we presume, praying to anybody or anything at all— 
he will drop the word religion also. In short, the old conundrum 
about “ Majesty” may be applied with virtual, if not literal, truth 
to the “ Religion of Humanity.” When stripped of its externals 
it becomes a jest. It may under certain aspects be an admirable 
thing ; but, to cite Mr. Harrison’s own comment on the worship 
of the Unknowable, “ a religion it is not.” 

Our readers however shall judge of the matter for themselves. 
Mr. Harrison has given as lucid a description of his own religion 
of Humanity as of Mr. Spencer’s religion of the Unknowable, but 
he is curiously blind to what must be plain at first sight to all eyes 
but his—that his statement is no less fatal to the claims of the 
one than of the other :— 

In plain words, the Religion of Humanity means recognizing ered duty 
to your fellow-man on human grounds. This is the sum and substance of 
that which it pleases some critics and some philosophcrs to represent as a 
grotesque delusion. W hatever is grotesque in the idea is derived from the 
extravagance with which they themselves distort that idea. I have no 
wish to “worship” Humanity in any other sense than as a man may 
worship his own father and mother. A good man feels affection and re- 
verence for his father and his mother; he can cultivate that feeling and 
make it the spring of conduct, And the feeling is not destroyed by his 
finding that his father and mother had the failings of men and women, 
Something of the affection, and more of the sense of brotherhood, which a 
man feels towards his own parents, he feels towards his family ; not a little 
of it even to his home, his city, or his province, and much of it towards his 
country. Every good and active man recognizes the tie that binds him 
to a widening scries of groups of his kinsmen and fellow-men. In that 


“ unthinkable abstraction ” is suddenly transformed into “ the All- | feeling there are elements of respect, elements of affection, and elements of 
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‘devotion, in certain degrees. That sense of Ry ee affection, and devotion 
‘can be extended wider than country. It can be extended, if say, as far as 
the*human race itself.. And since patriotism does not stop with our actual 
contemporaries, but extends to the memories and the future of our country- 
men, #0, I maintain, our feeling for the human race must include what it 
has been, as well as what it is to be. That isall that I meanby the religion 
of humanity. What is there of “ grotesque,” of the ugliest of Hindooidols, 
and all the rest of it, in se commonplace an opinion ? . 
Certainly this doctrine is not “grotesque” and is sufficiently 
*commonplace.” We may add that it is a very and whole- 
some doctrine, and one which the Christian Church has been dili- 
gently preaching for the last cightean centuries. But we are by 
no means convinced that it will be more effectually taught by 
discarding the authority.on which it has hitherto been supposed 
to rest. If humanity is, as Mr. Spencer thinks, “a dull, leaden- 
hued thing,” or in Sir James Stephen's more emphatic phrase, “ a 
stupid, ignorant, half beast of a creature,” it is not likely to become 
less bestial by refusing to recognize any superhuman power. And 
if again the religion of Humanity is rightly defined by its chief 
riest and prophet as “nothing but the idealized sum of those 
Soe feelings and duties which all decent men acknowledge 
in detail and in fact,” it is a “ religion ” which Christianity has 
never ceased to enforce, but which has never yet shown itself able 
to stand by its own unassisted powers. In other words, it is a 
tule of conduct excellent as far as it goes, and recognized as 
such by every religion which deserves the name, but it is not 
itself a religion at all. And Mr, Harrison really admits this, 
while seeming to dispute it. Sir James Stephen had asked 
whether, if the worst came to the worst, we “cannot do very well 
without a religion altogether.” His critic replies that “if his 
meaning be that we can do without adoration of any superhuman 
wer... that mankind will get on very well by means of 
uman education, human morality, and the sense of practical duty 
to our fellow beings,” he is not only right but is already an 
unconscious disciple of the Positivist faith. Habemus confitentem 
reum. But Sir J. Stephen is not an enthusiast in the cause of 
what he calls no religion and Mr. Harrison calls the religion of 
Humanity. He warns us that Christian charity and Christian 
morality are an outgrowth of Christian belief, and that if the 
Creed is to go the Sermon on the Mount will go with it. Mr, 
Harrison not only accepts but exults in the prospect. “For my 
part I neither desire nor expect that Christian charity, or Christian 
morality of any kind, will be preserved.” Neither do we expect it 
under the circumstances supposed ; but to us, as apparently to Sir 
James oe the outlook for the interests of humanity—with a 
little h—does not seem altogether reassuring. With Christian 
dispatants however Mr. Harrison will not condescend to argue at 
all. He tells us that Mr. Ward’s “standpoint is Oatholicism in 
its most Ultramontane form,” and it is enough to say that “the 
thinking world has long ago decided to reject it.” That is a little 
hard on Mr. Ward, or at least on his argument. ‘What may be 
his exact theological standpoint ” we are unable to say, but there 
was nothing in his decidedly clever and pungent article specifically 
* Catholic,” still less Uitramontane. id is siniply a vindication 
of the Christian and Theistic principle against the Religion of 
Huttianity, and that must be presumed therefore to be the principle 
Which the world has decided to reject. We should be sorry to be 
obliged to agree with Mr. Harrison on this point, and in fact we 
believe he is mistaken. But of one thing at all events we feel 
tolerably confident. When the world has finally decided to reject 
Christianity, it may not improbably try the experiment suggested 
by Sir J. Stephen, of dispensing with religion altogether; it is 
more than unlikely to substitute Comtism for its discarded faith. 
Mr. Harrison draws a touching picture—iu language oddly enough 
borrowed in part from the Christian Scriptures—of what it won 
gain by the change :— 

It is a strength and a comfort to all, whether suffering, or vi 

to feel that whole sum of effort in as the 
steadily working, on the whole, to lessen'the sum of misery, to help the 
fatherless and the widow, to assuage sickness, and to comfort the lonely, 
This is a real and solid encouragement, proved by all the facts of pro- 
gressive civilization. 
Oa civilization based on Christianity, and of no other, as he may 
learn from a writer whose standpoint is so little “Catholic” or 
Ultramontane as Mr. Lecky. Mr. Harrison is in fact preaching 
“ Altruism” as the religion of the future, so far as he has any 
doctrine to propound. Does he really believe that, when neither 
“ Christian charity, or Christian morality of any kind ” remains on 
earth, “ Altruism” will—we do not say grow stronger for lack 
of them, but—survive their fall? And does he expect “ the 
thinking world,” after rejecting Mr. Spencer's “ gigantic paradox,” 
to accept his own ? 


INTERNATIONAL CRICKET. 


HE Pavilion at Lord’s ground is rich in memorials of an his- | 
toric past. Over the fireplace loom in marble the massive | 


features of Benjamin Aislabie, the t patron and president of 
the Marylebone Club in the days vo fathers. Here is a peint- 
ing by Hayman of the game as played a century and a half ago; 
there a portrait, enthusiastically ascribed to Gainsborough, of some 
nameless young cricketer, long-skirted, long-curled, silk-stockinged, 
equipped with that marvellous implement, the bat of old time. A 
water-colour sketch of the famous “ Bat and Ball” at Hambledon, 
whereof Nyren fondly writes in his Cricket Tutor ; an engraving 
of the old school-ground at Rugby, many and many a long gene- 


ration before the days of Messrs. Kenney and Pauncefoote and 
Yardley; portraits of famous old players, scores of famous vid 
matches, and’ in a glass case the very bats—a great wonder to 
behold—wherewith some of those famous old players made some 
of their famious old scores, Of these and cf many other 


Portions and parcels of the glorious past 


of cricket Mr. Andrew Lang discourses in the current number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine, in that light and ‘easy style which 
enables him to impart the results of wide knowledge and profound 
research in a manner pleasing and iotelligible to the people. Nor 
does he disdain the present. Who could disdain it, with these 
terrible Australians “ allonging and marshonging,” as Mr. Meagles 
would have said, all over our cricket-tields ? So far from disdain- 
ing it, Mr. Lang considers it to be the very golden age of cricket. 
“Tf we want proof,” he says, “that cricket is better than of old, 
look at the long scores, and look at the bowling and the wicket- 
keeping. So straight is the swiftest bowling, and so good the 
wicket-keeping, that longstop’s occupation is gone, and he can be 
placed wherever he is wanted in the field.” Perhaps the long 
scores rather contradict the superiority of the bowling; while for 
the longstop, when one finds even the Australians giving 32 byes 
to their adversaries out of a total of 159 runs, as was the case in 
their match against Middlesex, and, ayain, no less than 40 byes 
and leg-byes at Huddersfield, to say nothing of the fact that in the 
three innings of the match between Yorkshire and Cambri 
University the byes reached the astounding total of 89, one might 
be inclined to think it were no bad thing for his side if longstop 
occasionally resumed his occupation. However, we are all agreed 
that the cricket nowadays is very good, and need not stay to 
trouble ourselves with futile comparisons between now and then, 
It is very guod, and there is a great deal of it; perhaps if there 
were a little less the average of its goodness might be even higher 
than it is, and we should not be depressed, as we have been more 
than once in recent seasons, by the unaccountable downfull of our 
champions. Popular and universal as cricket has always been, 
the national game of England pre-eminently, within the last few 
rs it has certainly received a surprising impetus; the interest 
in it has grown keener, has become international, as one may say, 
rather than national. This impetus Mr. Lang ascribes to the 
visits of the Australian players. He says:—“It is impossible to 
speak of the cricket of to-day without thinking at once of the 
Australians. They give the game an interest which it used to 
lack in most cases. Who cares very much whether Surrey beats 
Middlesex or Middlesex beats Surrey? We are not depressed, 
such of us as bear the grand old name of Gentleman, if the Players 
lower the proud banners of our order at Lord’s. But we do care, 
and we are depressed, when the Kangaroo defeats the British 
Lion and drives him, as in the nursery rhyme, ‘all through the 
town,’ or at least all over the ground. Australia v. England is 
even more exciting than Oxford v. Cambridge or Eton v. Harrow, 
. . . When ones University beats both Cambridge and the 
Colonists, then a man can hold his head up. But of the two I 
would rather be beaten by Cambridge, if only England can cause 
wailing by the banks of the Yarra Yarra and the Murrumbidgee,” 

This may be all very trué; but we do not feel so sure that the 
truth is a good thing for the ganie. Human nature being what it 
is, it is perhaps impossible for us not to be delighted when 
England beats Australia by an innings and any number of runs; 
not to be sadly depressed, and, may be, a little sayage, when, after 
a match fought out with supreme skill on both sides, Australia 
comes off victorious by a single wicket or a fewruns. Yet this 
feeling of rivalry—of hostility, as one may almost call it—is, to 
our thinking, of very doubtful profit to the game. It has, of 
course, been of much financial profit to many clubs, of very much 
financial profit to the Australians themselves; but that is another 
matter. Possibly the spectators are nct very keenly excited if 
Surrey beats Middlesex, or the Gentlemen beat the Players; but 
it is quite possible to admire good cricket, from whatever quarter 
it comes, without the gladiatorial feeling. 1t should, at least, be 
possible ; and it seems to usa bad thing for the game when the 
watchers need the brandy and cayenne of international rivalry to 
whip their languid feelings up to interest. Cricket, as seems to 
be getting rather forgotten to-day, is, after all, but a game; 
the first of games, it is true, but still a game, and not the 
serious business of life. It is right, of course, that, while the 

me goes on, the players should strain every nerve for victory, 
should be as keen as though their very existence hung upon 
each ball. But, when all is over, the strain should pass, Par 
be it from us to deprecate the scene at Lord's on the eveni 
of the second day of that great match in July, when the breath of 
|e applause wafted Mr. Steel and Ulyett up to the seventh 

eaven. It was good to watch and to share in; a fine show of 
genuine national feeling. But it is the essence of all games that 
in the joy of the victors there should be sympathy with the 
vanquished ; in the disappointment of the vanquished, no feeling 
of pique or resentment against the victors. That is the true 
spirit in which cricket should be played; it cannot be played in 
that spirit while it takes this international aspect. 

This, however, after all, is the fault of iuman nature. Correct 
this fault; put down this evil spirit within us, and then Australia 
and England may battle away in perfect yood-will on their blood- 
less plains, the kangaroo may lie down with the lion, and all shail 
be peace. Let us do so, by all means; but this is not all, “Thus 
bad begins, but worse remains behind.” . 

It is well known that in old times a good deal of money 
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changed hands over cricket. We read of matches being played 
for a thousand guineas a side ; players were stimulated by promises 
of considerable sums; there was much betting, and, an inevitable 
concomitant, much roguery. Now, we do not for a moment 
believe that there is roguery at work to-day, but it is very certain 
that money is yearly becoming a more important factor in the 
y It was written in the Daily Telegraph the other day, on 
the occasion of the return match between Nottinghamshire and 
the Australians, that “ substantial inducements are offered to the 
members of the team [Nottinghamshire] by local patrons to put 
forth their most vigorous efforts.” That is bad. It is bad when 
our players need a golden spur to prick them on to their best. It 
‘was worse when three of the professional eleven of England struck 
for higher wages, and stood aloof from their colleagues because 
they did not get them. These things, we say, are bad, and they 
are indisputably the result of this new international phase into 
which cricket has passed. 

Indisputably the result, and might we not almost say inevitably ? 
It is well known that the Australians make large sums of money 
by their skill in cricket. No one grudges them their riches. Men 
cannot be expected to leave their occupations—and these men 
have, one imagines, other occupations than cricket in their own 
land—and travel several thousands of miles to be out of pocket at 
the end of it. It is fitting, therefore, that the Australians should 
find their reward in what they do. But men who make money 
by their skill in games cease to be “ gentlemen” in the sense in 
which the word is used in such connexion; they become “ pro- 
fessionals.” Murdoch and Spofforth and the rest of these fine 
players are as surely “ professional” cricketers as any player 
engaged for a weekly salary to play fur the Marylebone Club. 
One indeed of their number actually was one of the paid ser- 
vants of the Club a couple of seasons ago. Yet he, and the rest 
of his colleagues, now receive all the courtesies due to “ gentle- 
men,” to amateur players, players who do not make money by 
their skill; for we need hardly say we use the word Gentle- 
man in no sense of birth or breeding; Lord Harris and Mr. 
Lyttelton would be Professionals every whit as much as Barnes or 
Peate, as Murdoch or Spofforth, if they made money by their 
skill as cricketers. These Australians are made free of the pavi- 
lions, are “ mistered ” and “ esquired” by the newspapers (though 
some of these are, we are glad to see, now awakening to a sense of 
the fitness of things), are accepted, in short, as “ Gentlemen 
Players,” as “ Amateurs.” The thing is an absurdity on the face 
of it. It is more than an absurdity, it is an evil, for it tends to 
renew that sense of doubt and suspicion which so long hung about 
the status of the Amateur, which threatened at one time to cause 
much trouble among our cricketers, but which, as one fondly 
hoped, had been set at rest for ever. Our Professional cricketers 
are an honest, hard-working, and not over well-paid body of men. 
It is hard to blame them for feeling sore when they find men on 
their own level earning one hundred pounds or more where they 
earn ten; hard to blame them for not effacing themselves for the 

lory of their country and estate. The labourer is worthy of his 
fire ; and, where the labour is the same, the same should be the 
hire. We may regret the action of the three malcontents, but we 
can hardly in reason be surprised at it. 

It must be owned, too, that these Australians make, as the 
phrase goes, no bones about their design. Like Byron, they will 
not “ be stinted of their sizings.” The terms on which they ex- 
hibit their prowess are extraordinarily advantageous, to them- 
selves, and they insist on them with a pertinacity that is not 

ceful. We must all deplore the scene that took place at 
ennington Oval the other day; yet, though we must wish the 
lesson had been taught differently, it was a lesson not bad for the 
Australians to learn. It is the shallowest affectation to deny that 
with them the winning of matches ranks after the winning of 
gate-money. Of course, if they play ill, people will not pay 
money to see them play; it is necessary therefore for them to 
play well, as they certainly do. But a defeat coming at the end 
of three long rainless days is far dearer to their hearts than a 
victory won in half the time. In the conditions of their presence 
here it is inevitable that this should be so; but it is none the less 
apity. Itis foreign, and adverse to all our notions of the game; 
and these notions we are not willing to change for theirs. It must 
also be said that their ideas on the subject are a little too con- 
spicuous, their devices for giving those ideas effect a little too 
transparent. The hard words shouted at them by the Surrey 
mob were unpleasant to hear, no doubt; but for the hearing, they 
have none to thank but themselves. 

There seems to be a general feeling that there is likely to be 
some lapse of time before another Australian Eleven invades our 
grounds. We, for our part, shall be glad if it isso ; and we may say 
this the more openly in that the past season has shown beyond 

uestion that picked English Elevens, to say the least, need not fear 
this picked Australian Eleven. It is true that enthusiastic colo- 
nists, as they have said before, say that there are better cricketin 
fish in Australia than ever came out of it. To that Mr. Samue 
Weller might supply an answer. “Tell his Worship that I’ve 
iled his beadle, and if he’ll swear in another I'll spile him,” except 
t modesty would dictate a slight softening of the peremptory 
announcement in the last words. When another Australian Eleven 
comes, if another ever does come, we shall hope to see it come and 
play under wholly different conditions. It is, indeed, the business 
of the committee of the Marylebone Club to see that this is done. 
The interests of the game are vested in their hands, and those in- 
terests are badly served by these international visits. We doubt 


whether they are much served by the visits of our own players to 
Australia ; we are quite sure a are not served by the visits of 
the Australian players to England. There need be no question of 
discourtesy. The Australians know the truth of the matter every 
whit as well as it is known here; the necessity of action rests 
solely with them. The two alternatives lie fairly before them. 
They must give up their golden eggs, or they must earn them 
honestly and decently. Let them come again then by all means, 
and fill their pockets by their coming, if they elect todo so. But 
they must not come under false pretences. They must come as 
Professional Cricketers, and they must play, like other professionals, 
in conformity with the rules established and otal in England. 
On their own grounds, of course, they do as they please; om 
English grounds they must do as English players do. Otherwise: 
there will be trouble. Trouble there has been, but it is not yet 
too late to check it. But there must be no indecision, if we would 
not have the best of ali games falling into a state of rottenness, 
state of disaffection, disunion, disrepute. 


DEAR BREAD AND CHEAP WHEAT. 


LITICAL economists have hitherto paid little 
attention to the philosophy of consumption. ith tiresome 
iteration they have formulated, criticized, and restated the laws. 
regulating production and distribution, but those respecting con- 
sumption they have almost entirely disregarded. Yet consumption 
surely more nearly affects the welfare of mankind, for things are 
produced only to be consumed. And even the production of 
wealth itself is very largely regulated by consumption. At the 
nt moment there is a universal complaint on the part of 
producers that they are being ruined by the fall of prices, and yet 
consumers do not find that the prices charged to them are propor- 
tionately lowered. Just now production is paralysed precisely 
because consumption is held in check by too high prices. The 
most striking example of this is furnished. by the price of bread. 
The average price of wheat in the markets of England and. 
Wales, from which returns are made to the London Gazette, 
was last week no more than 35s. 1d. per quarter, and in very 
many cases the prices were no higher than 32s. a quarter, while 
the tendency is to a still greater fall. Roughly, it may be said 
that just now the price of wheat is very little, if at all, over 
three-farthings per pound. Yet we know from letters to the daily 
papers that the price of bread in various parts of London has 
until a week or two ago been as high as 73d. the 4-lb. loaf, and 
even now is 7d. the loaf. In other words, while the price of wheat. 
is little over three-farthings a pound, the price of bread is not 
much under 2d. a pound, Even to those least conversant with 
business, it will be obvious that the difference here is too great. 
In South Lincolnshire the price of bread just now is a penny a 
pound ; and it is said that the same price would yield a handsome 
rofit in London. It may be granted that rents and wages are 
igher in London, and also that bad debts are more general, since 
in a great town lixe London people change their residences more 
frequently than they do in the country, and bakers consequently 
may be more often defrauded. Making, however, what allowance 
we may choose for the differences between London and the country, 
it is obvious that the profit.made by millers and bakers is exor-- 
bitant, and that the consumers of bread are being charged at 
present extortionately high prices. The consumer is being deprived 
of the benefit which he ought to derive from the fall in wheat, 
while the farmer is a great sutferer from that fall. But though 
the difference between the price of wheat and the price of bread is 
attracting most attention just now, it is by no means a singular 
phenomenon. A case has been heard of in which a banker in 
the City, having set up an old servant in a retail shop, bought for 
her tea at tenpence a pound, which she sold to her customers at 
three-and-sixpence a pound. This is, no doubt, an extreme 
instance, But every one who knows what is going on in Mincing 
Lane is aware that tea has been for the last couple of years sold 
there for tenpence a pound, which has been retailed at from two 
shillings to half-a-crown a pound. Similarly, sugar which costs 
in Mincing Lane from five ferthings to three-halfpence is sold at 
twopence-halfpenny and even threzpence in the retail shops. And 
we might go through the whole list of articles constituting what is 
known as colonial produce, and show that, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, there is a like wide divergence between the wholesale and 
retail prices. Even in the money market, which is supposed to be 
the most amenable to competition, a similar state of things is to be 
observed. Bankers at present are paying upon deposits only 1} 
per cent.; but, if any one of our readers who 1s not in trade applies 
to his banker for a loan, he will be charged ; per cent. And 
generally throughout the couatry farmers and shopkeepers are 
paying 5 per cent. for money for which the banker himself is 
paying not more than 1} per cent. 

To the great mass of mankind custom isa law more inviolable 
than any written statute, and this is true not alone of social habits,. 
but of business transactions likewise. The customary rent is 
every where ded as the fair rent; and the customary wage, 
where Trade-Unions do not exist, is looked upon as the fair wage, 
whether the service to be paid for is professional, clerical, or un- 
skilled. And so it is likewise with prices. The mass of manking 
are satisfied with prices so long as they are no higher than they 
have been in the habit of paying. Nor is this all. People en- 
gaged in trade, if they are not to end in the Bankruptcy Court, 
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roust make themselves acquainted with the state of the market in 
which they deal and with the probable future course of prices. 
Dealings, therefore, between business men are conducted by 
parties who have some knowledge of the commodities and the 
markets in which they deal. But the general public is entirely 
ignorant of the influences affecting the prices of the articles they 
consume. How many of us know anything of the coffee-crop 
in Ceylon and Brazil; of the sugar-crop in the West Indies, 
Germany, Austria, and France ; of the tea-crop in India and 
China; and of the probable influence upon the price of tea 
of the Franco-Chinese War? Even those of us who may have 
some theoretical knowledge on these points are entirely ignorant 
of the quality of the article we buy. Most of us have a prejudice 
against cheap things, assuming that they will also be nasty, 
and we therefore willingly pay too high a price, hoping that 
if they are dear they will at least be good. tions, then, 
between the ordinary consumer and the shopkeeper are entirely 
different from those between business peo le. The consumer 
is usually ignorant of the trade in which he deals for the 
time being, and therefore is largely at the mercy of the sho 

keeper. Furthermore, oe cannot go far to supply 
themselves. The wife of a labouring man is tied either by ber 
domestic duties or by her own work to the nearest shop, and 
either the middle class cannot depend on their servants, or have 
not servants enough to send any great distance to supply them- 
selves. A business man deals only for the sake of making a 
profit: he will not buy, therefore, what is too dear; but the 
ordinary consumer must provide himself with what he wants, 
whatever the price may be. It is said that the world is always 
within a year and a half of starvation, but the usual house- 
keeper is generally within a day and a half of the end of his 
supplies. A still more important reason why retail shopkeepers are 
able to keep up prices while the wholesale price is falling is found 
in the fact that there is no real competition between retail dealers. 
While the old prejudice against trade has entirely disappeared as 
regards manufactures and wholesale business, it is still considered 
ungentlemanly to engage in retail trade, and the retail trade there- 
fore devolves upon people who have little education and but small 
capital. There are, of course, honourable exceptions; but the 
great majority have not intelligence enough to see the advantages 
of competition. They prefer to do a small business with large 
profits on each transaction to doing a large business getting only a 
small profit on each turn over. And no doubt, in a great many 
cases, they are wise in this; for they have neither had the train- 
ing nor do they possess the administrative capacity for conducting 
a very large establishment. Many a man who does fairly well 
with a small shop would be ruined if he had to keep constantly 
extending his premises, increasing the number of persons employed 
by him, and e ing his business. The result is that the retail 
trade is to a large extent controlled by what is known as“ rings.” 
It is notorious, for example, that the brewers own the majority of 
public-houses in London; and it is said that in the same way the 
millers control the majority of bakeries. There is thus no real 
competition between the retail dealers, and prices are settled by the 
ring, a strict combination being kept up to the detriment of the 


ublic. 
Effective competition can apparently be introduced only by 
means of joint-stock enterprise. Men of capital and education are 
hardly likely to start as retail dealers. The position, in the first 
place, would be irksome, and, in the second, they would hardly 
able to conduct the business without previous training. But 
vious training behind a counter a man of education and 
capital is not likely to submit to. It is only, then, by means of 
joint-stock enterprise that effective competition can be introduced. 
This can be done in either of two ways. The more desirable way 
would be by means of co-operation. That would diminish to the 
very lowest the profits of the middle-man; all but the mere cost 
of distribution and administration would go into the pockets of 
the co-operators ; 1n other words, the consumer would then receive 
the whole of the benefit derivable from a fall of prices, and con- 
sequently the working-man would be compensated by his savings as 
a consumer for any downward movement in wages. In this way 
consumption would constantly be stimulated, and the crises and 
depressions to which we are now so constantly subject would be 
tly mitigated, if not largely prevented, But there are many 
ifficulties in the way of co-operation. In the first place, real co- 
operation requires that the consumers should also be shareholders, 
and, unfortunately, there is neither thrift nor intelligence enough 
in the population generally for co-operation of this kind to succeed. 
Then, again, the co-operation that is possible requires that ready 
money should be paid for all articles bought, and this is a require- 
ment with which too many are unwilling to comply. They prefer, 
where the overcharge is not too great, to deal with a retail shop 
rather than to pay ready money whenever they make a purchase. 
It is to be feared, therefore, that the retail shops would meet co- 
tion by lowering their prices, and that then by offering to 
give credit they would attract back to themselves the customers 
that had left them, and co-operation would fail. It seems, there- 
fore, that it is only by joint-stock enterprise conducted on strictly 
commercial principles that the t monopoly of butchers 
and bakers and grocers is to be met. It ~— not to be difficult, 
when the value of money is constantly declining, and when 
bankers have to in all sorts of rash enterprises for the 
sake of finding fron «stant for their surplus deposits, to obtain 
ital enough to start joint-stock monster shops conducted on 


ly commercial principles ; other whieh chould give 


to the consumer the full benefit of every fall in prices. The object 
of a great establishment of this kind would 75 to increase the 
volume of business done, netting upon each transaction the lowest 
remunerative rate of profit. The total profits of the year, of 
course, would be fae, woes if the amount of business done was 
great, and in this way the action of the middle-man would be 
as little detrimental to trade as possible. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether a commercial joint-stock establishment of this 
kind would not be more useful than a co-operative store, for in 
the one case the owners would be stimulated to exertion by self- 
interest, whereas the conductors of the co-operative store making 
no profit would have a lesser stimulus. 


. A TRAVELLER'S PARADOX. 


N a letter addressed to the Centralblatt fiir die Interessen der 
Volkswirthschaft Professor Schweinfurth raises a question of 
considerable interest. How is it that our European civilization 
has exercised so small an influence on the life of the savage races 
that are brought into contact with it? The negroes bring their 
ivory to the coast, where they exchange it for the cotton goods, 
rifles, and rum, with which they return to their old villages and 
their old habits. Their intercourse with the white men has pro- 
vided them with new comforts, new luxuries, and a new power 
of sleying the wild animals of the forest; but it has done little 
more. It has excited no emulation in their minds. The only 
feelings that the sight of our marvellous resources produces are 
and a stupid wonder. How is this? 

The celebrated African traveller furnishes us with a very 
simple answer. The gulf between our modern civilization and 
the attainments of the natives is too t for their imagi- 
nation to bridge it over. They are suddenly brought face to 
face with the results of centuries of toil and of invention, and 
can form no conception of the slow steps by which our present 
agg has been reached. The savage who sees a simple tool 

or the first time and learns its uses may be tempted to en- 
deavour to make one for himself; the sight of machinery can 
awaken no such ambition, it mg ge ma him. A ship’s 
boat may suggest an improvement in his own, a steamship is at 
once classed with other inexplicable phenomena, and probabl 
ascribed to a magic similar to that of the medicine-man, though 
incalculably more potent, Nor is this all. The contact with a 
high civilization not only fails to stimulate the invention of bar- 
barous races, it actually paralyses it. When they are left to them- 
selves, simple wants suggest simple expedients, even to the lowest 
of savages. Thus the flint arrowhead, the stone knife, the simple 
thread, and afterwards the coarsely woven cloth, are produced. 
They are all at first imperfect makeshifts, wretehedly inadequate 
to the purposes they are intended to serve, but each of them is a 
distinct step epoch in the education of a tribe, If, 
while he is still in this condition, the products of European facto- 
ries are presented to him, the savage at once perceives their 
superiority, and is anxious to obtain them. He is told that they 
may be had in excha for the natural productions of his 
native forests. His whole attention is therefore diverted to the 
means of obtaining these, and the p of invention in every 
other direction is checked. It is not merely the merchandize he 
brings, but the whole future of his race, that the negro barters 
—_ when he exchanges his ivory for the hardware and the calico 
of Europe. 

This —_—w but a comfortable doctrine, though it is hard to 
deny that it contains a certain truth ; but Herr Schweinfurth has 
a practical pu in expounding it. He believes that the settle- 
ments on the Congo may have a great future, but only if they rely 
to a considerable extent on the cultivation of the soil. The 
climate will not permit of great bodily exertion on the part of 
Europeans, especially in the open air, and the negro tribes, who 
have already made a sufficient progress in husbandry to render 
their labour valuable, are too few in number for an African 
emigration to the parts which it is proposed to occupy to be 
feasible. The only choice that remains is, therefore, to endeavour 
to civilize the natives. This, he es, can only be done by 
beginning at the very beginning; by introducing the spade, the 
plough, and the flail rather than any complicated machinery ; 
and ce roads and bridle-paths through the whole dis- 
trict before a railway is run across it. On all these points 
we are inclined to agree with him, and we also fancy he is 
not far wrong in thinking that his advice is likely to have but 
little practical effect. As he admits, the only motives that have 
hitherto been strong enough to induce Europeans to settle in 
the tropics are religion and a hope of gain. In many missionary 
stations the system he recommends has already been put in prac- 
tice, and lay colonists will probably adopt it when it is obviously 
to their immediate advantage to do so—and not before. It may 
be dishonourable to human nature, but we fear it is a fact, that 
the men who leave their one and their home, their relations, 
their friends, and indeed everyt! ing that lends life a charm, for 
the purpose of making money quickly, will hardly be induced to 

in their efforts by abstract questionings as to whether the 
trade they are engaged in is likely to promote or to retard the 
future intellectual development of the African races. Philan- 
thropists for whom such considerations would have a real weight 
generally find work ready to their hands nearer home. — 

Yet we are glad that the question has been clearly stated, and 
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mind the greet fact that all healthy progress graiual, and. that 
great ta is u t 
civilization cannot advance by poe Fe a Indeed, it is 
with some diffidence that we suggest that so competent an autho- 
rity may have left a of the problem out of sight. The 
superstitious awe inspired by the sight of a steamship or a railway 
may discourage imitation, but is it not also the cheap and innocent 
defence of the white man? The European who can live among 
savages as they do is certainly an exceptional, and probably not 
altogether an admirable, person; yet the poorest civilized man 
must appear the owner of almost unlimited wealth to the blacks. 
However just and gentle he may be in his dealings with them, he 
is a constant temptation to their cupidity, and the barbarous 
nature can rarely resist a continual temptation, unless it be held in 
check by some powerful passion. Now, the negroes know well 
enough that a few blows of their clubs will put an end to the 
intruder and give all he possesses into their hands without the 
trouble of hunting elephants or making palm-oil. What prevents 
them from taking this short way to wealth is a superstitious dread. 
His watch may be a powerful fetish, the steamship with large 
guns that brought him was certainly one. It therefore seems to 
us that while Professor Schweinfurth’s arguments are un- 
answerable in themselves, Mr. Stanley, as a practical man, is pro- 
bably right in thinking that to build a railway on the Congo is one 
of most certain means of securing the safety of the colonies 
he hopes to found there. 


THE LONG VACATION. 


_ the Long Vacation too long, and ought the ordinary admin- 
istration of justice to be suspended at any period of the year 
during a vacation sufficiently protracted to deserve that distinctive 
liation? These questions should be considered from three 
points of view—that of the legal profession, especially the judges; 
that of the litigating public ; and that of the non-litigating public. 
The interest of the non-litigating public, any individual com- 
ent of which may at any moment pass over into the ranks of 
the litigating public, is simply that justice should be administered 
in the best possible manner. The criminal Courts sit independently 
of the Long Vacation, und therefore we are not at present con- 
cerned with them. As regards the great bulk of the litigation of 
the country, which is non-criminal, the interest of the public is, 


first, that the business should be done; second, that it should be 


done well; and, third, that it should be done quickly. Obviously, 
therefore, it is desirable to approach, as near as may be, to an 
ideal state of things, in which every dispute, as it arises, should 
be submitted to the proper tribunal as soon as the disputants 
can get ready, and should forthwith be decided with the utmost 
expedition that is consistent with a thorough examination of 
the facts and.a correct determination of the law. In other words, 
it’ is the interest of the general public that the vacations of 


‘thé Courts should be as short ard as few as will permit of their 


performing their duties efficiently. As for the litigating public, 
their interest is slightly ditferent. Each suitor, in the first place, 
‘wants to win his case. In the second place, he generally wants to 
win it in the shortest possible time, and at the least possible cost 
in money and in trouble to himself. The effective administration of 
justice in general is nothing to the litigant as such. Therefore, it 
1s not true, for the purposes of litigants, as it is for the public at 
large, that in an ideal state of things the fewer and shorter the 
vacations the better. On the contrary, it must be borne in mind 
that a man who is party to an action, being in other respects an 
i man like anybody else, likes at certain times—and 
ially at this time—of the year to go away for a holiday. 
tigation is like illness, in that anybody may fall a victim to 
it; and most people would, on the whole, prefer that the time 
they are obliged to waste should come, not out of the short 
part of the year which they spend in enjuying themselves, 
t out of the long part of it which they spend in work- 
ing. To have a trial which demands one’s personal attendance 
come on in the middle of one’s month or six weeks away from 
home would be a very serious annoyance. It is bad enough at 
any time, but in the working months, when the suitor is naturally 
on the spot, it is not quite so bad. business cannot endure 
for every hour of the twenty-four, and there is a possibility of 
devoting some remnant of the day to the more urgent of one’s 
private affairs. But if the trial came in the middie of what ought 
to be a holiday, when arrangements had been carefully made 
whereby the private affairs should take care of themselves, the 
hours not actually occupied in the business of litigation would be 
wasted in cursing and bitterness, In addition to this, the business 
of an action at law is a, dull, and often irksome, to the 
parties, and the veriest glutton in litigation must needs take some 
pleasure in the thought that a season of intermission has arrived 
in which he can claim a truce from a wearisome or disquieting 
subject of reflection. The litigant, therefore, may be taken to 
ish that there should be vacations corresponding, as nearly as 
may be, with those which his ordinary avocations permit him to 
enjoy. Now the seasons of the year at which experience tells us 
that any actual litigant will pany wish those vacations to 
possibly a few days at Whitsuntide, and a com i time 
in or kent the months of August and 
We now pass on to the third point of view—that of the 


legal profession in general and the judges in particular. The 
the are entitled to peculiar consideration in 
the matter is that, being public officers, they have no choice 
about the duration of their holidays, but must sit as long as 
the powers that be ordain that they shall sit. Moreover, the 
judges are an institution of which Englishmen are not a little 
_— By a happy example of natural development, they have 

me, not merely “as good as they make them,” but much 
better than they make them in any other kingdom, empire, or re- 
public. Under these circumstances, it is obviously desirable that 
the work which they are called upon to do should not involve a 
greater strain upon their faculties than they may reasonably be 
expected to bear. It is not very ay: known, but a little re- 
flection will show that it is true, that judges are among the 
most hardly worked of all public servants. ile a judge is on 
the Bench his mind has to be continually and watchfully fixed on the 
matter which is under discussion, There is no change of subject, 
and no opportunity for momentary relaxations of the attention. 
At Nisi Prius, or in criminal cases, he has frequently to be writing 
as fast as he can during the whole day, and this alone is an 
effort to which it takes a long time to become accustomed. This 
being the kind of work that a judge does, he works five hours a 
day (not including the — adjournment) for five days in the 
week, and three hours and a balf on Saturdays. That is during 
the London sittings; on Circuit and at the Old Bailey the hours 
are often much longer, the sittings by no means infrequently last- 
ing as much as nine or ten hours a day. His vacations amount to 
about one hundred and ten days in the year, so that he works 
rather over two-thirds of the year. Of course this is considerably 
less than the time during which the officials in the great public 
offices work, but their hours are probably, on the whole, shorter 
rather than longer, and their work is anagem less laborious, 
On the other hand, it is a great deal longer than the time which is 
worked in the year by County Court judges and police magistrates, 
who for the most part are engaged: in their public duties on not 
more than half the days in the year, It is true that the judges 
are most of them strong men physically ; for the reason, among 
others, as it has been truly observed, that it takes a good deal of 
strength to go through the work which qualifies a man for a seat 
on the Bench. On other hand, they are all of them middle- 
aged, and several of them old. Probably no one will seriously 
contend that, as far as the judges are concerned, their vacations 
are, in the aggregate, longer than they ought to be. The only 
question which is annually raised (along with big gooseberries, and 
other animal and vegetable products) is whether the Long Vaca- 
tion ought not to be so split up, different judges going away at 
different times, that there should be always some judges at work. 
If it was really split up into a number of short holidays taken by 
the judges at different times, there would hardly ever be a day 
on which the legal business of the country would be in full swing. 
But there would be a very long J ny indeed, during which legal 
business would progress with slow and uncertain steps, no man 
knowing when his case would be in the paper, or how long would 
oe before judges enough could be mustered to make a Divisional 

urt 


We have hardly left ourselves room to discuss how barristers 
and solicitors would be affected by any further curtailment of the 
Long Vacation ; but much of what has been said above touching 
the parties to actions and the judges applies also to them; while 
a purely professional interest is, to speak frankly, a secondary 
consideration, To put the thing briefly, those in both profes- 
sions who have succeeded are very well satisfied with existing 
arrangements, and a certain number of the more cantankerous 
among those who have not succeeded think that any alteration 
might do them good, and could do them no harm. Young 
men, who have not much work to do at any time, and who 
find themselves very fairly fresh at the beginning of the Long 
Vacation, are sometimes disposed to regret that their oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves should be cut short in 
the middle of August, and not resumed until the end of 
October. Even they, however, before the summer is entirely over, 
are glad to be able to go away with consciences clear of that 
uncomfortable feeling, which weighs upon them at other times of 
the year, that they may be sacriticing long-deferred chances. On 
the other hand, not a few of the more determined, especially at 
the Equity Bar, who resolutely stay in town throughout the 
vacation, reap substantial profits, present and future, from the 
absence of their seniors, and these bold spirits would probably 
regret a serious curtailment of what they regard as the season of 
their ~~~ opportunities. But, on the whole, we think there 
would be no difficulty in showing, on the lines that we have indi- 
cated, that a reasonably Long Vacation in the summer months 
is an oe ae to promote the welfare of civilized 
man, whe a lawyer, a suitor, or merely an intelligent 
reader of the newspapers. ; 


BACHELORS AT THE HAYMARKET. 


N Monday evening a new three-act comedy, entitled Bachelors, 
was produced at the Haymarket; an daptation from the 
German by Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Hermann Vezin. Like 
most German plays that have been honoured with adaptation, the 
original is a farcical comedy, and has already been presented, in 
another version, in America, where German comedy seems to be 
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naturalized. Bachelors does not t any features that distin- 
guish it from most of its class. It is much more related to farce 
than expressive of comedy. The plot is not a well-wrought struc- 
ture of preconceived design, out of whose deliberate action the 
situations arise in natural, coherent sequence. It is an 

tion of broadly humorous situations somewhat loosely 
together. It makes, however, a fairly diverting play, written wi 
some vivacity. The dialogue is smart and not vulgar. 

The bachelors whose fortunes are the subject of the comedy are 
three well-defined characters, who dwell together in such harmon 
as their wretched estate its at Bachelors’ Hall, their - 
lady, Mrs. Moody, and daughter Sophia being the only 
womankind, as Mr. Oldbuck would say, on the premises. Mr. 
Rufus Marrable, Q.C., has become an obdurate woman-hater, 
through an extensive experience of the Divorce Court; he is 
frank, hearty, a trifle boisterous, and amusingly confident of his 
impregnable position. The widow Moody is no more to him than 
an abstraction, dimly associated with the production of breakfasts 
and dinners, and valued accordingly ; as for Sophia, though 
turned eighteen, she is “a mere child.” His companions—Dr. 
West, and a soft-hearted eee of music, Mr. Beethoven 
Bromley—are more susceptible ; the latter is one of those bachelors 
who mend their ways, though late, very yore = = The 
musician's zeal for reform leads to precipitancy, and involves him 
in the drollest situations. The innocent Sophia attracts him, and, 
before he is aware of the consequence, he finds himself engaged 
and receiving the blessing of the astute Mrs. Moody. This result 
is acceptable neither to Sophia nor to Dr. West ; while the ardent 
Professor is tormented by the opposing claims of two other ladies 
of his acquaintance—Mrs. Loseby, a young widow, and her 
daughter Emmeline. These two ladies call at Bachelors’ Hall to 
inquire after a servant's character, and are pursued thither by 
Marrable’s nephew, Charles Lovelace, who admires Mrs. Loseby, 
but is unaware that she is the lady he must marry or forfeit a 
fortune thus conditionally his. His address and boldness secretly 
attract the lady, but the subsequent ro of anonymcus letters 
warning her against him puts her on her guard. These un- 
flattering epistles are concocted by Lovelace and Marrable, in 
the hope that the lady will re the offer of the former 
and leave him to inherit the fortune. Neither of the two 
has any suspicion that Mrs. Loseby has ever met Lovelace; she 
is only the unknown widow whom they are both determined 
to affront. The infatuated Lovelace and his uncle call on her, 
and their preconcerted plan of action is only too successful. The 
lady is a witness of her admirer’s outrageous conduct and 
conversation, and orders him out of the house, the recognition 
affording a strong and highly humorous situation, compacted 
of the indignation of the lady, the ise and horror of 
Lovelace, and the exuberant glee of the old bachelor, Marrable. 
Further complication is caused, after their departure, by the en- 
trance of Bromley, who, seeing the lady in tears, expresses his 
interest in such a style that it encourages the offended widow to 
seek consolation in the arms of the unhappy bachelor. Nor is this 
the whole chronicle of his prowess. Finding in the album of 
Emmeline his own portrait, he perceives the fatal truth that she 
only is the woman of his choice; and, forgetful of Sophia and Mrs, 
Loseby, becomes for the third time engaged. y this time 
Bachelors’ Hall is a world of distractions and the genius of the 
fe pitiable object; Marrable’s ~. at the apostacy of his 

i reaches a climax when Mrs. Moody gives him notice, 
and the man-servant, Potts, announces his intention to marry 
Mrs. Loseby’s maid. The knotty imbroglio is finally resolved 
in a very entertaining third act, where the bachelors—all the 
male characters concerned—joyously accept the inevitable yoke of 
matrimony. 

The animation and fun of the drama were most efficiently 
illustrated in ee. Mr. Brookfield’s make-up as the 
nervous, amorous Professor was fully as admirable as his make-up 
as the old _ in Evergreen. The quiet, subdued style of 
his acting, the depth and delicacy of his humour, exemplified 
the refined and suggestive art of the cometlian, and was finely 
contrasted with the more farcical breadth of Mr. Stewart Dawson's 
Marrable. A very happy touch of comedy characterized the 
scene between Bromley and Emmeline, and was notable for 
the subtlety with which the deeper sentiment of the former was 
divulged in the style and tone of his address. It was but a 
shade deeper in tone, the least possible accentuation of manner, 
when compared with his former love-scenes; but the distinction 
was eloquent, Mr. Stewart Dawson played the woman-hater 
Marrable with much breadth of humour and with excellent con- 
——— The Lovelace of Mr. H. B. Conway was agreeable and 
na ; the revulsion of feeling when Lovelace discovers Mrs. 
— was particularly well indicated. Miss M. A. Victor and 
Miss Kate Munroe gave lively and distinct portraits of the two 
widows. Miss Julia - ty oes and Miss Ruth Francis as Sophia 
and Emmeline, and Mr. te as Potts, were fully satisfactory in 
their more subordinate parts. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


inauspicious circumstances. The dry canicular heats and 


the Health Exhibition formed a powerful antagonism. The long, 
bright evenings thet bring us all things consolatory, after the 


burden of the summer day, bring no solace to theatre- 
In these circumstances, the thought of Oovent Garden its 


carpeted arena was intolerable, and the gritty paths and dubious 


greenery of the Horticultural Gardens were even as the Elysian 
fields. Those who commend the superiority of other climes 
over ours, where the seasons are but vaguely defined, must 
have been delighted with the sudden fall of temperature 
that dealt so remarkable a death-blow to the summer. 
The increase in the attendance at Covent Garden that fol- 
lowed this seasonabla event was extraordinary. Music, unfor- 
tunately, had nothing to do with the influx that suddenly 
animated the theatre. The programme, in fact, was unusually 
attractive during the first week; but art requires in this rere: { 
other allies than its own manifold claims, which indeed obtai 
scant recognition until the thermometer registered the presence of 
& more active influence. 

The feature of the Jullien concerts that was, after the personality 
of the conductor, of greatest salience is still characteristic of the 
Concerts. An of considerable and 
excellent capacity is as much as ever de rigueur, though it is su 
plemented by one military band, instead of several. The on 
sional performance of a symphony, together with overtures and 
—_ selections and instrumental solos, and a judicious supply 
of dance music, continue the tradition and testify to the sound 
policy of the great Jullien. The famous military quadrilles that 
aroused the patriotism of old-fashioned audiences are spasmodicall 
revived in all their grandiose and + glory, played wi 
the old inspiration and brio, ye ! unaccompanied by the 
not less expressive pantomime and enthusiasm of the composer, 
We have not, as yet, at Covent Garden a successor to Mr, 
Charles Hallé, but there is the Chevalier Leon Bach, a name 
to conjure by; nor, as yet, are the positions once filled by Ernst, 
Bottesini, M. Sainton, and a host of great instrumentalists, occu- 
pied by efficient substitutes. In the vocal department matters are 
far more satisfactory, and Mr. Santley has been particularly 
successful in reviving the glories of the past, singing in irre- 
proachable style, and submitting with grace to inevitable 
encore. 

In whatever respects the present concerts differ from those of 
Jullien and Alfred Mellon, they afford ge proof of a 
healthy taste for good music among the public, e crowd of 
people who are content to stand listening in absorbed attention to 
the purely classical music provided on Wednesday evenings must 
be aimitiod to be an encouraging spectacle. At the same time, 
Mr. Crowe exercises a cautious discretion in not enlarging the 

ical p: e beyond well-tried limits. Certainly one-half 
of the immense audience is vastly indifferent to the attraction of 
a music, and is content to seek 6ther distractions, mustering in 
to the hearing of a popular ballad, and vanishing with 
humorous celerity at the prospect of better things. Nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Crowe will not be slow to recognize 
the true significance of the success of the Wednesday concerts. 
It is not only that classical music is a real and powerful attraction 
to a considerable section of the public, but that the introduction 
of orchestral novelties, an inherent feature of other concerts, is a 
necessity, and will certainly command success. In this direction 
Mr, Crowe has already done well. The two chief novelties this 
season have been Rafi’s Italianische Suite and Goetz’s Symphony 
in F (Op. 9), and both are works that possess the finest cha- 
racteristics of their composers, and are eminently adapted to 
the diverse tastes of a large audience. Both compositions pos- 
sess the attractive power that deepens in repetition, and are 
consequently an admirable means towards the only po 
ization of music that deserves attention. The Italian Suite of 
Raff, which was produced for the first time in England, is one of 
the composer's happiest inspirations. More fortunate than much 
of Raff's programme-music, its sentiment is admirably expressive 
of the subject; it is clear in design, original in the themes, 
abounding in delicate and beautiful melody, and instrumented in 
masterly style. The barcarolle and intermezzo are peculiarly 
fascinating’ and instinct with the romance of Venice and the 
lagoons. Goetz’s symphony in F affords a somewhat sterner test 
of the tastes of a popular gathering, but there is little doubt that 
further repetitions will assure it equal popularity with Raffs 
composition, Its beauties and its striking individuality of 
orchestration deserve and require frequent hearing. Neither 
work was rendered with anything approaching ection, pos- 
sibly through deficient rehearsal; the second performance of 
s Suite was a marked improvement, however, on the 
first. Among other classical compositions that have been pro- 
minent in the various programmes are Mendelssohn's Duy Bias 
overture, the beautiful fragmentary symphony in B minor of 
Schubert, Sterndale Bennett's exquisite overture The Naiades, and 
a number of other works equally certain of receiving full appre- 
ciation. A notable feature of last Wednesday's concert was a 
fine performance by Mr. Carrodus of the first movement from 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, which was warmly applauded. Ex- 
perience of this séason’s concerts shows more conclusively than 
ever that music has ever a ready audience, and that all that 


is required to establish its popularity is the frequent opportunity 


of hearing it, and a liberal, judiciously programme.. 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.* 


HE circumstances attending the publication of this book are 
so pathetic as to blunt the edge of criticism. It is the 
cherished work of a lifetime; but that life was cut short before 
it could be ushered into the world. On his death-bed the author 
confided his manuscript to the care of a friend, with the charge of 
seeing it through the press. That charge the editor has very 
carefully and faithfully fulfilled, and has added a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author by way of preface. From that 
sketch we. glean the few facts of his uneventful and hard-working 
life. Mr. Ross was born at Kilmarnock, a small town in Ayrshire, 
chiefly notable from giving its name to a head-covering known as 
the “ Kilmarnock cowl,” and for having issued the first edition of 
Burns's poems. This circumstance gave a bent to the life of Mr. 
Ross. The favourite associates of his boyhood were old men 
who still remembered and were proud of their celebrated coun- 
tryman. Their talk chiefly turned upon Robert Burns, his 
writings, his sayings, and his doings; and no doubt the height 
of the social pinnacle which he had gained seemed greatly 
magnified by comparison with the narrow horizon of the little 
country town. A boy growing up in such a —_ would 
naturally look on literature as the easiest road to fame open to 
clever lads of obscure station. His friends, however, held the 
common Scotch prejudice in favour of the pulpit as the surest 
stepping-stone to social advancement. Young was destined 
for the ministry of the United Presbyterian Church, and to this 
end was sent from school to college. <A prize gained by a poem, 
and the suceess of certain contributions to Hogg’s Instructor, gave 
him confidence in his literary powers. He turned his back upon 
divinity, and while looking to letters for future fame took to 
teaching for present sustenance. He married the lady in whose 
school he taught, got the post of English Master in the Edinburgh 
High School, and as a teacher was very successful. But his 
literary efforts never rose beyond hackwork. He was a Jaborious 
editor of Encyclopedias and school editions of English classics, 
and this work, in addition to his teaching, left him little time for 
original production, The book we have now under review is the 
product of the little leisure of a lifetime. 
we feel towards the author's memory, we cannot help 
saying that it would have been better for his reputation if the 
first part had not been published at all. For, though Mr. 
Ross is well read in the later literature of his native land, 
he is not strong in its early history. The history of Celtic 
Scotland is like tts coasts wrapped in impenetrable mists. Here 
and there the veil lifts for a moment, and the name of a king, or a 
saint, ora battle stands out like a headland through the haze. 
Lists of kings whose singular coincidence is a strong proof of 
their accuracy come to us from several sources. Of these kings 
of the Picts and Scots there is a long array of names. As holding 
the Crown generally brought the wearer to a violent end, they 
followed one another in quick succession. ‘These names, with the 
occasional notice of an invasion, or a battle, and the grains of 
truth to be gleaned from the legendary lives of the saints, are all 
the written records the historian has to trust to. ‘l'o construct 
history out of such materials is like making bricks not only without 
straw, but without clay, and the writers of the middle ages, who 
took up the task, fell back upon their own imaginations to fill up 
the void. Although Mr. Ross rejects the inventions of Boece and 
Buchanan, he accepts as fact much that is mere legend. He 
clearly believes in the existence of Ossian, and compares his poems 
to the song of Beowulf. To him Arthur is an historical hero to 
whose victories a definite date can be given. Historians are 
agreed that in the ninth century the Scots of Dalriada became 
united with the Picts under Kenneth Macalpine, but they do not all 
to accept the story which Mr, Ross sets forth as fact that 
the Dalriad Scots had been driven out by the Picts, and had taken 
refuge in Galloway, whence they came forth under Kenneth and 
conquered the Picts. Since the Scots from their first landing had 
gone on increasing in power and numbers to such an extent that 
they even set out to conquer Ireland, it seems hardly likely that 
pe could so soon after this undertaking be reduced to a band of 
exiled fugitives. As the literature which Mr. Ross reviews is not 
Scottish at all in the true sense of the word, but English, it was 
no way influenced by the history of the Celtic period ; therefore to 
carry his historical sketch back beyond the point when English 
became the dominant speech of the nation was needless and only 
going out of his way to ft himself into trouble. In dealing 
with the ethnology of this early time Mr. Ross contradicts 
himself in a way that makes a very confused subject more 
confused. He admits that the typical “Scots,” tamed for 
“getting on,” now to be found as head-gardeners and engineers 
all over the world, and credited with all sorts of virtues and 
faculties, are almost always of pure Teutonic stock, and had no 
a or lot in the Celtic kingdom. He owns that these Low- 
ders were the strength of the kingdom, that it was they 
who made a stand for their national independence, and that they 
and the Celts were deadly foes till well on in the eighteenth 
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the common stock of national glory the exploits of the Highland 
regiments all over the world. Then, again, he says there is no 
evidence that the Cymri were ever expelled from Strathclyde; 
they only changed their language. In that case the natives of that 
district must be Celtic. But two pages before this we read that 
the “way in which the Highland Host went to work among the 
Covenanters of the Western Shires was a striking proof that there 
was no feeling of kinship between them.” Yet these same 
Covenanters were, in fact, the strength of Strathclyde. Like a 
true Scot, Mr. Ross can see no shadow of foundation for Edward's 
claim of supremacy. He is very touchy about the fame of Bruce 
and Wallace. Anything to their prejudice in English chronicles 
he calls “ calumnies which are the ignoble offspring of prejudice 
and hate.” The words “outlaw and vagabond,” as applied to 
Bruce at one point of his life by a modern writer, are “ abusive 
epithets, which, read in the fierce light of Bannockburn, seem 
absolutely meaningless.” However fierce the light of Bannock- 
burn may be, it cannot change the meaning of words. Bruce was 
at one time certainly outside the x of the law, and obliged 
to lead a vagabond life; and if his partisans could only 
see it, this only adds to, instead of taking from, their hero's merit. 
Bat Mr. Ross clearly is not wont to weigh the meaning of words 
very nicely, and scattered over his pages we find words and 
phrases that we hardly looked for from the pen of a teacher 
of English. Mr. Ross has also invented the words “ Anglic” 
and “ Scotic.” The style throughout is spoiled by the lavish use 
of long and unsuitable words, yet the author had read and relished 
the writings of Chaucer and his school. He himself tells us 
that till a recent date Lyndsay’s poems were the standard of style 
in Scotland, “ Ye'll no fin’ that in Davie Lyndsay” being sutli- 
cient censure to condemn an ill-chosen word or phrase. It would 
have been greatly to his advantage if Mr. Ross had applied this 
test to his own pages. c 

But now we have done with faultfinding, for the latter half of 
the book is much better than the earlier chapters. Here the 
author is dealing with a subject which he knows something about, 
the Lowland literature of Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The series of poets which Scotland during that period 
could boast fills up a blank in the history of English letters. 
They wrote at a time when civil war had silenced the voice of 
song in the Southern kingdom, and form connecting links between 
the school of Chaucer and that of Spenser. And, though their 
works have had no effect on the great stream of English literature, 
they have merits and beauties of their own to recommend them. 
Setting rhyming chroniclers aside, we may take James I. as the 
founder of this school of poets. His skill in song he had learned 
during his long captivity in England. In the art of poetry he 
took Chaucer for his master, proving himself no unworthy 
disciple ; and, on his return, giving a new direction to the lite- 
rature as to the laws of his native land. From his reign “ book- 
learning” was in advance of the other forms of civilization in 
Scotland. And, while the other forms of civilization looked to 
France for guidance, poetry stuck fest to the English model. 
Dunbar was the first of these poets to give a distinctively national 
colouring to his style. On this account Mr. Ross p him 
next to Burns in the ranks of Scottish ts. His criticism 
on Dunbar and abstract of his poems is the best part of his 
book. Quite apart from their poetical merit, Dunbar’s works 
are valuable from the vivid colouring in which they show forth 
the manners of the time from the top to the bottom of society, In 
strange contrast to Dunbar the neglected genius, soured by circum- 
stances, and struggling all his life to emerge from obscurity, Gavin 
Douglas comes next on the list. The two men have nothing in 
common, but that both were clerks and both were poets. Fortune 
smiled on Douglas from his cradle. He was early promoted to 
rich preferments, became a leader of one of the two great fac- 
tions which divided the kingdom, and saw his nephew married 
to the Queen. Jut his life was a stormy one, and after literally 
fighting for his bishopric, he got turned out of it, and died in 
exile. His translation of Virgil was the first work of this 
Scottish school of poets which made its way across the Border. 
It became widely known in England, and may have suggested, if 
it did not supply, the groundwork for the translation of the same 
poet bySurrey. With Sir David Lyndsay Mr. Ross brings his book to 
a close. The War of Independence called the national literature into 
life; the second great national movement, the Reformation, 
turned its stream into another channel, Poetry helped to provoke 
the Reformation, but it gave place to prose when the movement 
took an active form. ‘The side-thrust of satire was set aside for 
the heavy artillery of pulpit oratory and invective, And the 
powers of invention which had heretofore found vent in allegorical 
poews now turned to the fabrication of history, and thus founded 
a new school of prose-writers. Into the troubled waters of 
Reformation politics Mr. Ross does not venture. He is thus saved 
from giving an opinion on those curiosities of Scottish literature— 
the Casket Letters. We can recommend Mr. Ross's book as 
an easy and pleasant way of making acquaintance with these 
Scottish posts, and of finding out all about their poems without 
the labour of reading them. 
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FOUR NOVELS.* 
Ts chief fault of The Counter of this World is its discursive- 
ness, It rambles on through the love stories of two genera- 
tions in a minute and leisurely fashion that takes little note of the 
lapse of years, and there seems no particular reason why the book 
should ever be —_——— to a conclusion, One of the results of this 
method of story-telling is invariably a want of proportion and 
cohesion in the treatment of the various episodes; and the episodes 
in The Counter of this World have but little to do with each other. 
The authors desired to eens a man whom accession to wealth 
changes from a reckless libertine to an accomplished and respected 
hypocrite—changes, that is, outwardly, for his real character 
is unaltered, The idea is by no means a new one; but to 
carry it out a terrible tale has been invented. Eunice Saroni, 
a beautiful girl of eighteen, aes neglected and despised with 
her aunt Miss Stainthorpe in a North-country town not at all 
unlike Newcastle, allows herself to be seduced her cousin 
Ralph ppt This fact is quite unsuspected by any of the 
household ; but Miss Stainthorpe, when lying on her death-bed, at 
the opening of the story, discovers the theft of some bank-notes 
from a secret drawer. Eunice finds from the expression of Ralph’s 
face that it is he who is the thief, and, in order to shield him, de- 
clares in the presence of the lawyer that she has taken the money. 
From this point her life is doubly wrecked, Ralph declines to 
marry her, thinking the lawyer's daughter a more eligible con- 
nexion, and Eunice, ceasing to care what becomes of her, lives 
in the lowest lodging-houses, and makes a livelihood by playing at 
music-halls, till she becomes a middle-aged woman and dies. 
This story might have been interesting in itself, had the writers 
chosen to concentrate their attention on it, and, as it is, one turns 
to it with comparative relief after some of description of the 
heroine, Ralph's daughter, Truth Stainthorpe. But the points of 
contact between Eunice and Ralph are too few, and her influence 
over him and his fortunes too slight, properly to allow of both 
stories being told at length in one book. Once she saves 
Ralph's child from being run over, but, as he is never aware 
that the child was in danger, the only satisfaction Eunice 
has is the reflection that for the moment she has foregone 
her promised revenge. And once again when Eunice is dying, 
and th Stainthorpe accidentally learns something of her 
story, and comes to ask who stole the bank-notes, the wronged 
woman a second time shields her destroyer, and leaves him un- 
stained in the mind of his child. But all the effect might have 
been got in a much more simple way, and it is not. good art to 
produce so little result with so much labour. The same purpose 
would have been answered had we been told in the begin- 
ning what kind of a man Ralph Stainthorpe was, and what 
ind of a life he had led, and then the rest left to our imagina- 
tions. We must confess, too, that we find the heroine a very 
it sort of young person. We object, in the first place, 
to her name—Truth—for Mrs. Stainthorpe was exactly the 
sort of shallow pretentious woman that would only have been 
content with a tine name, and would have called her daughter 
“Gwendoline” or “ Violet.” Then the platform of superiority 
mounted by this young lady must have been very trying to her friends 
and relations, and in her efforts to live up to her name and her 
mission she often ends by being excessively rude, notably to the 
hero, Allan Bewick. This youth, whom it is superfluous to say 
Truth afterwards marries, is the son of one of Stainthorpe’s miners, 
who had saved the master's life at the cost of his own. Stainthorpe 
took the boy and educated him, and made him “viewer” of the 
mine when he grew up. There is nothing original either in this 
character or the way it is treated, and the difficulty of bringing 
him and Truth together has not been skilfully overcome. The 
rapprochement is too sudden, and takes one by surprise. Though 
fall of faults, The Counter of this World is by no means either 
without merit or promise. But it sadly needs crispness, concen- 
tration, end arrangement, and, above everything, a little humour. 
The characters are too earnest, even the shallow ones, and the 
only approach to lightness is the episode of Allan Bewick's 
attempt to make advances “with a view to matrimony” to a 
cottage girl, who turned out very far from the model young 
woman of his dreams. We cannot help suspecting that the 
history of Eunice is the work of one hand, and that of Truth of 
another, and we are by no means sure if in future a dissolution of 
the partnership might not be desirable. 

Mrs. Cooper has given us a true, though not a very 
pleasant, sketch in the first of the collection of stories which com- 
pose Heart Salvage. The spectacle of a really affectionate and 
well-meaning father driving his family into deceit and misery by 
the exhibition of his abominable temper is not edifying, but the 
portrait is drawn with skill. Plot there is none, and the volume and 
-a “bittock ” devoted to “ By the Stone Ezel ” is merely a succession of 
scenes representing Mr. Tom Bailey in his domestic circle, and the 
demeanour of his different victims. We greatly doubt, however, 

* The Counter of this World. By Lilias Wassermann and Isabella 
Weddle, Author of “A Man of the Day” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1884. 

Heart Sal Sea and Land. Mrs. , Author of “ Gideon’s 
Rock” &c. London : Chatte Winder 

Dream Faces. By the Hon. Mrs. Featherstouhaugh, Author of ‘“ Robin 
Adair” &c. 2vols. London: Bentley & Sons. 1884. 


The San Rosario Ranch. By Maud Howe. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1884. 


if a gentleman of his irascible temper would have stood calmly in 
& summerhouse, watching a young man whom he did not know, 
making love to his favourite daughter, and on the best terms with 
all the rest, without making some remark ; and on this occasion our 
sympathies are entirely with Mr. Bailey. The other tales are so 
slight as to be hardly worth noticing. Tn “ The Harpers of Min- 
y-don” a middle- but picturesque harper (it is hard to 
divest oneself of one’s prejudices and remember he is not blind as 
well) obtains an e ment with a choral society in London, and 
leaves his family in Wales, sowing promises broadcast behind him, 
These proved as worthless as the mountain thistledown, and when 
his son, also a harper, was sent up to London to look for him, he 
found him splendidly lodged, entertaining guests, and only anxious 
to cut his past adrift. Such instances of Sane and success in 
a harper may have been possible a hundred years ago, when 
the events of this story (as far as we can make out) are sup- 
posed to have taken place; but we hardly think that even in 
these days the Prince of Welsh rs would have amassed 
so much money, or have been paid so ly for an engagement 
of three or four months by a Royal Sacred Concert-Club. The 
tale of Iolo’s desertion of his family and the search for him 
by his faithful son are intended to bs touching; but they lack, 
somehow, the true pathetic ring. This is emphatically the case 
with some of the smaller stories—“ Little Missy,” which is (con- 
siderably) after Dickens, and “‘ His Honour's Bounty.” The last, 
though very creditable to the annals of a parish, can scarcely be 
considered as literature. Mrs. Cooper’s situations in her earlier 
stories, though often a little strained, were more powerful than 
anything she has given us in these three volumes. 


Does Mrs, Featherstonhaugh, we wonder, always print her 
books in colours to match her binding ; and what happens if the 
binding is a fashionable one, and is variegated? Would the 
different hues of printers’ ink be used in alternate letters, or only 
in words? and what would be the effect on the eyes of the 
reader? Such are some of the interesting questions that occur to 
the mind of the n who contemplates Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s 
last purple-bound, purple-printed volumes. It is a pity that the 
opening situation is not sufficiently new or uncommon to distract 
our minds from the problem. A gentleman with a sprained ankle 
on the verge of a Scottish waterfall, being rescued and tended 
by a beautiful young woman, is not new, and, unluckily, Sir 

orace Stuart does nothing throughout the novel to redeem his 
character for originality, or to keep up the standard of heroes, 
Three ladies are all passionately attached to him, and show it in 
their various ways. The woman he is in love with—his rescuer, 
Elsie Gram ows him to believe her dead, in order that his 
faith to her may be proved. The woman who loves him, Medusa 
lEstrange, dies for his sake. The woman he has flirted with and 
deserted, Lady Kirkpatrick, commits suicide (after a prolonged 
course of Sarah Bernhardt) for love of him by taking a harmless- 
looking white liquid out of a glass bottle. e could almost fancy 
we were listening to the silver tones of Dofia Sol or Adrienne 
Lecouvreur as we read Lady Kirkpatrick's murmurs to herself. 
Would we could have the question set at rest which has so often 
agitated our minds, and could learn exactly what the poison 
is that produces such terrible effects on the stage and in novels! 
This last catastrophe does not, however, take place till Sir Horace 
has himself been crushed by a fallen tent, and been re-united— 
what is left of him—to Elsie, whom a long train of circumstances 
has brought on the spot. Mrs. Featherstonhaugh is too prodigal . 
of her characters, and wants skill in the arrangement of her 
story. The episode of Eila O'Connor, for instance, has nothing 
whatever to do with the rest of the book. The young lady has 
her own love affair in Ireland, and merely turns up with her 
husband at Brighton in the second volume, where she makes 
friends with Elsie Greme. But, for all she has to do with the 
development of either character or plot, she might as well have 
been left out altogether. The same may be said of Medusa 
I'Estrange, who is only useful as adding another tribute to the 
fascinations of Sir Horace. One item of praise we can, however, 
heartily give, and that is, that the hunting and racing scenes are 
both excellent. Moreover Mrs, Featherstonhaugh has chosen the 
headings of her chapters appropriately and with tact, 

Civilized California is a comparatively unploughed field for the 
novice, and Miss Howe’s novel, Zhe San Rosario Ranch, opens 
attractively enough. We are bound to confess, though, in spite 
of the beauty of Millicent Almsford, the domestic virtues of 
Barbara Deering, and the talents of Mr. John Graham, that the 
person who is more interesting and pathetic than any of the 
characters is the Chinaman Ah Lam, The account of his faithful- 
ness in little things as well as great will probably touch far more 
hearts than the record of the heroine's sorrows, deep as they un- 
doubtedly were, One element in the tale seems possible and 
unpretentious; the other does not. There may be sume men 

rhaps who would refuse to marry a woman they loved first 
Gear she for a week believed herself the wife of another man, 
and second (and chietly) because of the way she would come be- 
tween them and art. If there exist such men, the sooner they 
follow Mr. Graham’s example, and die, the better. The idea, to 
be effective, ought to have been elaborated and worked out; but, 
as Miss Howe has put it, nothing but contempt for the herd is in- 
spired in the reader. Still, the sketches of the life on that dis- 
tant coast—which is quite a different life from the one with which 
Mr, Bret Harte has made us familiar—are fresh and pleasing. The 
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excursions, the butter-making, the perils from snakes are all 
described simply and with care ; but we cannot help wishing that, 
with all the materials at her command, Miss Howe had given us 
something just a little better. 


CHARTULARIES OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY, DUBLIN.* 


f iy volume before us contains two Chartularies of the great 
Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary’s at Dublin, which are now 
first given to the world by the Master of the Rolls under the carefui 
editorship of Mr. J.T. Gilbert. This gentleman has already done 
good service to Irish history, not only in his rages | of Secretary 
of the Public Record Office of Ireland, but also by his edition, in 
this same series, of. a selection from the Historic and Municipal 
Documents of the--City of Dublin during..the first century and a 
half of the Anglo-Norman settlement, and by. the publication of 
the Facsimiles of Irish National Manuscripts, as well as by his 
History of the City of Dublin. The preface he has furnished to 
the present volume will maintain Mr. Gilbert’s reputation as an 
industrious and careful compiler. We cannot say that it is a pro- 
duction of much interest, or that it presents the history of the 
Abbey during the period embraced by the Chartularies in the clear, 
graphic style which we find in the late Mr. Stevenson’s preface 
to the Chronicle of Abingdon, and in some other of the Monastic 
prefaces. The notice of the Cistercian Order is certainly meagre 
and unappreciative, containing little more than what may be found 
in any general account of the monastic orders. There is nothing 
specially illustrative of the introduction of the order into Ireland, 
and its history there. The mere statement that “the extension of 
the Cistercian Order to Ireland is mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis, 
who wrote towards the middle of the twelfth century,” is inade- 
quate to the subject. But perhaps our criticism is premature, 
and we shall find what we desiderate in the preface to the second 
volume when that is issued. But, if somewhat dry reading, Mr. 
Gilbert’s preface serves its pu very well as a guide to the 
contents of the Chartularies, in directing the reader to the more im- 
portant documents and indicating the chief points of interest 
presented by them. The two Chartularies printed in this volume, 
and the imperfect one of the dependent house of Dunbrody which 
is to follow in the second volume, are the only collections of charters 
now known to exist of any of the Cistercian houses in Ireland, 
once so numerous. Nor in this is the Cistercian Order any excep- 
tion. One unhappy consequence of the unsettled state of Ireland 
during the greater _ of its history has been the almost com- 
ae Sptreuiin of its ancient records. As the late Archdeacon 

tton laments in the preface to his carefully-compiled Fasti of 
the Irish Church, “one of the many sad results of the political 
convulsions with which that island has been so frequently 
afflicted is the almost total disappearance of ancient ecclesias- 
tical documents. . . . Many were destroyed long ago, either by 
accident or design; some of them have passed into lay hands 
. . . & fewothers have found their way into public libraries . . . 
but, if all which remain could be brought together, they would be 
found to form but a miserable remnant of the large body of muni- 
ments which once existed in our churches, and would exhibit a 
melancholy picture of the losses which have been sustained during 
several centuries by the alternate agencies of violence, treachery, 


and negl ” 


The documents here printed for the first time owe their pre- 
servation from the common destruction to the celebrated Irish 
autiquary, Sir James Ware. On his death in 1666, together with 
the rest of his manuscript library one of these Chartularies passed 
to Henry, Earl of Clarendon, and from him to James, Duke of 
Chandos. At the Chandos sale in 1746-7 the MS. was bought by 
Richard Rawlinson, with whose collections it came to the Bodleian 
Library. The second Chartulary was in 1627 — by Sir 
James Ware to Sir Robert Cotton, accompanied by the following 
note :— 

‘: As asmall token of my love I send you an old Registrar of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, by Dublin. This abbey was one of the richest in possessions in 
this kingdom.—Dublin, June 19, 1627. 

‘This Chartulary suffered from the disastrous fire at the Cottonian 

paneer in 1731; but it has been skilfully repaired and restored 
to legibility. 


_ As is natural to expect, many of the charters are the same in 
_ the two Chartularies. In the present edition the documents have 
_ only been printed once, references being given, after the titles and 
headings of the duplicate documents in the second Chartulary, 
. to their places in the first, 

.. The site of this Abbey, which was not only among the oldest, 
- but.one of richest and most important religious foundations in 
Ireland, was on the north bank of the Liffey, separated by that 
. Fiver from the city of Dublin, then confined to its southern side. 

The old name of the plac 


‘* "© Chartularies of St. Mary's A , Dublin; with the ister of its 
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“ Qstmans’ Town,” to which the Scandinavians had retired when 
driven from their original settlement on the southern bank of the 
Liffey. A considerable number of grants connected with the 
“ Villa Ostmannorum,” containing the names of the descendants of 
the original inhabitants of this district, appear in the Cottonian 
porary It is not a little interesting to find the old Dani 
name of settlement in a charter granted to the citizens 
Dublin by John, in 1192, as “ lord of Ireland,” in which, as one of 
the boundaries of the municipal land, appears “ Ecclesia Sanete 
Marie de Ostmanedy.” Another interesting point of connexion 
between St. Mary’s Abbey and the Ostmen is presented bya 
charter of Richard Fitz Gilbert, Earl of Strigul—more familiarly 
known as “ Strongbow ”—in Henry IL’s reign, in which he makes. 
a grant “to God and the Church of St. Mary by Dublin,” of two 
estates which had belonged to Sigrith and Torphin MacTurkil, 
probably sons or near kinsmen of. the last Norse ruler of Dublin, 
also named MacTurkil, killed in a fruitless attempt to wrest the 
city from the Anglo-Norman invader. A grant of a “places 
terre” in “the Thing Mount,” in 1393, carries us back to the 
time when the Norse settlers met there for counsel, as the Manx+ 
men still meet on their Tynwald Hill. es 

The date of the original foundation of the Abbey cannot he 
fixed, but it has been ascribed to a king of Ireland, and to a 
Leinster chief, in the early gus of the twelfth century. In the 
first years of that century the Abbey bel to the Benedictines 
of Tiron in the diocese of Chartres, 1139 its connexion 
with that house was severed, and it became affiliated to the 
mother Cistercian foundation of Savigny. In 1156 the Abbot 
and Chapter of Savigny ordained that their foundation on the 
banks of the Liffey should be administered by the Abbots of 
Buildwas, in Shropshire, of which it was probably a colony, with 
which the Chartularies show its connexion was long maintained, 
the Abbots exercising the right “ visitandi, corrigendi, ordinandi, 
et deponendi, et omnia faciendi que potest pater Abbas facere in 
domo sua filiali.” Two of the abbots of St. Mary's at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century—Roger of Bruges and William of 
Ashbourn—had been monks of the mother-house, the privileges 
of which the latter had successfully maintained in the general 
Chapter of the Cistercian Order, in 1300, against the claim of the 
Abbot of Savigny for the direct filiation of St. Mary’s. Grants of 
land and privileges rapidly flowed in on the foundation. Henry IL. 
and his son John, in his capacity as Lord of Ireland, bestowed on 
it several charters, confirming its old rights, and adding new ones. 
Henry’s earliest charter is dated at Falaise—our readers will recall 
the jest of St. Hugh of Lincoln, “ derisor iste,” as the sulky King 
was stitching up his sore finger in Woodstock Park ; “ How like y 
are to your kinsmen, the curriers of Falaise !”—and may be pl 
in 1171, about three months before he paid his first visit to Ireland, 
“in the ardour of faith and the love of religion,” as Hadrian's 
Bull describes it, to make good his claim to the Papal donation. Of 
John’s six charters, two were executed at Dublin itself, “ apud 
Duvelin,” and probably belong to his first visit to Ireland in 1185. 
Of the other two, one is dated at Marlborough, “apud Merle- 
berge ”—a place specially affected by this ubiquitous monarch— 
one at Berkley, in 1300, by the hand of Simon, Archdeacon of 
Wells ; one at Bristol; and one at Southwick, in Sussex,in which 
he commands his Irish justiciaries to take measures to have re- 
stored to the Abbot of St. Mary’s his men, “nativos et fugitivos 
suos,” with all their goods and following, who had fled away after 
the capture of Dublin. The nobles eagerly followed the royal 
ag e, and Mr. Gilbert shows us that “ most of the donations to 
St. Mary’s at the period of the English conquest were made by 
the leaders of that enterprise,” “ or by their relatives, associates, 
and retainers.” Among these the brothers Adam and Richard de 
Feipo are conspicuous. The former conferred on St. Mary’s, 
among other gifts, his chapel of St. Nicholas and his castle of 
Screen, in Meath. This place took its ancient name, “ Scrin 
to whom the parish c was dedicated, possession 
which was its great glory. Other native Irish saints whose 
names occur in these charters, so rich in historical interest, are 
St. Edan at Olonken, St. Finnan at Drumcar, St. Nessan at 
Ireland’s Eye, and St. Ultan at Coillifan. "The De oan grants, 
we observe, are confirmed by two successive bishops of Clunard, 
Eugenius and Simon. This diocese, the name of which may be 
sought for in vain in any later list of Irish sees, is now represented 
(though, as far as we see, Mr. Gilbert neglects to tell us so) by 
the bishoprics of Meath, constituted by the fusion of a la 
number of minor sees, Trim, Kells, Slane, and others, of which 
Clonard, “ Cluain-irairt,” was the chief. E , who 
in 1174, was the first who adopted the style of “ Bishop of Meath, 
which the Englishman, Simon of Rochford, continued, removi 


water privileges of one of these mills had been ted to William 
Dubeldai by Jobn before he became King of Enelan i 
tion of the annual gift of a hawk. Abbey mills near the 


Castle having s from the erection of mills for 
use, a complaint was laid before Henry III. by the monks, to 
ion for their loss. 


whom the Ki igned lands in compensation ‘ 
The abbots of St. Mary’ speedily took rank among the | 
c= of the island. i 
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his bishop’s-stool from Clonard to the church of the y he 
; founded at Newtown, near Trim, where he was buried in 1224. 
Other Anglo-Norman benefactors were the members of the family 
Irish cluain lubh, a “ meadow of herbs,” conveys a pleasant of Feipoo and Dubeldei, 
impression of the original character of the locality. Early in the whe Ge 
. thirteenth century a green place, “ viridis placea,” part of this old 
j meadow, was still remaining opposite the outer gate ofthe Abbey, 
_-which served as common pasturage, its boundaries marked out by 
_ Grosses, sacred ffom the encroachments of either monks or citizens. 
| ~The Abbey stood in close vicinity to the “ Villa Ostmannorum,” or 
| 
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ecclesiastical disputes, either alone or in conjunction with other 
dignities. In later times St. Mary's is mentioned as “ the common 
resort” of all persons of reputation coming from England to 
Ireland. Rents in Dublin were granted Laer s for the main- 
tenance of the “Guest House,” and shortly before the general 
break-up of religious fo i the abbots and community 
described ves as “ but stewards and purveyors for other 
men’s uses for the King’s honour; 
P many poor men, 
of St. 8, on & navigable river, was an additional source of 
wealth. Chartularies and other public documents con- 
tain frequent references to the ships of the Abbey. One such 
trading to Dieppe had been arrested by the officials of the 
Countess of Albemarle at Yarmouth in 1265. In 1293-4 another 
ship belonging to the Abbey had become forfeited to the King on 
account of transgressions with which the custodian, a lay brother 
of the Cistercian Order, was charged. For the convenience of 
loading and unloading the vessels, the Abbey had a pier con- 
stracted at a point where the Liffey was crossed by a ford. This 
ford was passed by night by the “Irish enemies and English 
tebels” in their hostile descents on the northern part of the 
County of Dublin. To prevent these incursions the Parliament of 
Mary's in 1455 — of a wall and 

a . At an earlier period, 1349, we find the Abbot, 
like his Sidious, always on the side of good order, voluntarily 
undertaking to maintain at his own cost two mailed horses, 
of the King’s at Bray, to reaiat'the faroads of O'Byrne, 

e King’s garrison at Bray, to resist Oo yrne, 
O'Toole, and other rebel Irish, 

The Abbey was the scene of some violent transactions in these 
lawless times. In 1316, Richard de Burgh, “the Red,” Earl of 
Ulster, the most powerful subject of his time in Ireland, the father- 
in-law of Robert the Bruce, who, with his brother Edward—in 
whose favour O'Neill of Tyrone had surrendered his claim to the 
Trish throne, and who had been crowned King of Ulster—was then 
menacing Dublin, was, with some of his relatives, arrested in St. 
Mary’s Abbey by the mayor and commonalty of Dublin, and carried 
off in custody tothe Castle of Dublin. The convent suffered con- 
siderably in this atfray, which is, however, not referred to in the 
Chartularies. Fire was resorted to to effect what force failed to 
do. The Earl’s chamber was burnt over his head before he 
yielded, after seven of his retainers had been killed. The Abbey 
suffered again by fire in 1317. During the abbacy of Stephen Lawles, 
1429-1437, an affray took place with some citizens of Dublin. The 
assailants of the Abbey, with the loss of some lives, arrested James 
Earl of Ormonde, broke down three of the Abbey doors, and on 
the Abbot attempting to resist they seized him and dragged him to 
the gate, some holding him by the feet and others by the arms 
and shoulders. For this sacrilegious brutality the mayor and 
citizens were made to do public penance at the cathedrals of 
Christ Church and St, Patrick's, and in the church of the Abbey. 

In 1337 St. Mary’s was the theatre of an unseemly squabble 
between the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin as to the right 
of the former to have his cross borne before him “in assertion 
of the precedency of the see of ,” the dispute coming 
for settlement before Edward III. A few years later, 1372, the 
claim of the Archbishop of Dublin to have his own cross borne 
before him at his institution of the churches belonging to the Abbey 
was equitably adjusted. The claim was allowed. The Archbishop, 
with his cross erect, was to be met in procession by the chaplains 
and other ministers when he visited the churches and chapels and 
conducted into them with all due reverence. 

In common with all Cistercian houses of any size and importance, 
by an order of the General Chapter St. Mury’s Abbey had its own 
prison, the legal right to which is the subject of several of the docu- 
ments here printed. The incarceration in this house of “ Little Ease” 
sometimes ended only with death. One Kedenor, “ keeper of the 
Holy Cross of Scrin,” a monk of the house in 1320, having stabbed 
the Sacristan and another of his fellow-monks in the choir during 
vespers under a sudden attack of insanity, having previously 
stripped himself naked in the retrochoir, was kept in cbains in 
this dungeon during the rest of his days. Another member 
of the body, Unred, a lay brother, having been convicted before 
the Chief Justiciary on the complaint of Amabilla Comyn of 
the murder of her husband, John Comyn, Lord of Kinsaly, 
was committed to the Abbot to be dealt with according to 
the statutes of the order, in pursuance of which he was kept 
in perpetual imprisonment till his death, fourteen years after- 
wards. A form of penalty, for which we were hardly prepared— 
though, as it required a writ from Prince Edward in 1266 to 
prohibit it, it cannot have been altogether unusual—comes to 

ht une: ly in a deed relating to a transfer of ground in 
the suburbs of Dublin towards the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tary. The grantee of this land, Reymenilda, daughter of Richard 
“ devaunt le Roy,” wife of William, son of Simon de la Felde, 
covenants to observe the stipulations contained in the deed under 

ty of perpetual public excommunication by the Archbishop, 

de die in diem,” and also of — openly whipped on festival 

days naked through the city of Dublin. “Me eciam nudam per 

mediam civitatem Dublin obligo omnibus diebus festivis turpiter 

fustigari in publico.”. We may reasonably hope that the lady’s 
faith saved her from any such public disgrace. 

~ ‘We have indicated only a few of the many subjects of in- 

terest presented by the documents comprised in hartularies, 

swhich will certainly reward attentive examination, especially by” 

those who are making Irish history, either religious or civil, their 


keeping hospitality and [sup- |: 
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study. For the elucidation of the course of events in Ireland 
from the latter part of the twelfth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century they supply much new and authentic material. They also 

Wa e light on the administration of law and on the 
relations in ge of Ireland under English rule between the 
upper and mi classes, the Church and the religious com- 
munities, 


VERNON LEE’S EUPHORION.* 
ON LEE has taken the title of her book from Goethe. 


In the son of Faust and Helena she recognizes the offspri 
of the middle ages born of the spirit of Antiquity, to which 
significant accident has given the name of Renaissance. Her book 
is a series of essays all centring round the Renaissance in Italy, 
and having for their general object an explanation of the manner 
in which medieval art and life were influenced by the remains of 
antiquity. 

Euphorion is an interesting book, but its interest is somewhat 
hard to define. We scarcely know after reading it whether we 
are more interested by the Renaissance or by Vernon Lee; whether 
it contains more opinions with which we agree, or opinions from 
which we differ. Its merit is that it is not the compilation of 
laborious learning, but the direct utterance of an individual mind, 
Its faults lie in the incessant and undue assertion of this indi- 
viduality, in confusing impressions with ideas, in a wanton riot 
of needlessly strong language, and in a harassing and vexatious 
attempt to overwhelm us with tumultuous description. These 
are serious defects in a work which treats of msthetics. It is par- 
donable for the moralist or the } arse to try all possible means 
to lead us to a deeper sense of duty to ourselves or others. But 
an esthetic critic undertakes only to quicken our susceptibilities 
to what is beautiful, and his subject itself demands that good taste 
should be in the first instance displayed in the manner of its 
treatment. We resent being andl at with the blunt directness 
of a temperance orator. The charm of art is its quiet suggestive- 
ness. In Vernon Lee's pages we are whirled on by a hurricane of 
rhetoric. Another pre-eminently artistic quality is that of reserve. 
We close Vernon Lee’s book with a sigh of relief, feeling con- 
scious that we have heard the worst, and that nothing remains un- 
said. For Vernon Lee’s command of vituperative language is ex- 
traordinary, and its use is not spared. From a few pages — 
at random we select a few epithets Pe | atom clammy, blood- 
reeking, lust-burnt, satyr-like, swinish, hircose, bestial, manured, 
obscene, brutish, besotten. The whole phraseology is equally, in 
one sense, forcible. 

As an instance of the overdoing of description, and the 
vating persistency that we should see only with the author’s eyes, 
we may quote a picture of the Mercato Vecchio at Florence. 
Many innocent tourists have no doubt passed through it ignorant 
of its horrors. We are almost reconciled to its disappeatance 
by Vernon Lee's terrible account. We should say that our quota- 
tion is taken from the middle of a sentence which extends over 
a page and a half without a full stop :— 

Its black butchers’ dens, outside which hang the ghastly disembowelled 
sheep with blood-stained fleeces, the huge red-veined hearts and livers ; 
the piles of cabbage and cauliflowers, the rows of tin-ware and copper 
saucepans, the heaps of maccaroni and pastes, of spices and drugs; the 
garlands of onions and red peppers and piles of apples ; the fetid sliminess 
of the fish trestles; the rough pavement, oozy and black, slippery with 


cabbage-stalks, puddled with bullock’s blood, strewn with plucked 
feathers—all under the bright blue sky, with Giotto’s dove-colo belfry 
soaring high above. 

Vernon Lee's great against the middle ages is’ wasteful- 


ness; and this word, which has haunted her mind ever since she 
looked into medizval things, might be applied to her own method. 
Things seen by lightning flashes of inspired vision may by a little 
reflection be brought into the more sober light of day. Im- 
pressions, like all other things, are improved by being subjected 
to a process of selection. A person who goes to be impressed is 
not the worse for reading current literature. Vernon Lee tells 
us that she has not read the writings of Mr. Symohds, lest she 
should disturb the wholeness of her own impressions, If she had 
read Mr. Symonds’s Italian Byways she would have found an 
essay on “ Vittoria Accoramboni,” which bears on her essay on 
“The Italy of Elizabethan Dramatists.” If she had his 
Italian Literature she would have found much of her essay on 
“ The School of Boiardo” already said. Again, Vernon Lee has 
drawn her knowledge of the Italian Renaissance from direct per- 
sonal contact with its memorials, and her power of sympathetic 
interpretation has been admirably true. But she has not enjoyed 
the same advantages in regard to feudalism and asceticism, which 
she is perpetually bringing into comparison with the Renaissance. 
She has not, however, thought it necessary to supplement her 
impressions by much reading. She is content to take her know- 
ledge of the mediwval serf from “ Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
which is rather scanty authority. When she writes about 
Italian art she is always suggestive and often convincing. 
When she — in historical generalizations she is wayward 
and even childi She sees in the middle ages only Wasteful- 
ness—* the soul of man lay starving for the knowledge which 
was sought only of Divine things, starving for the love which 
was given only to God.” Probably Vernon Lee thinks that love 
to man was a leading feature of the life of antiquity, or that the 
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slave of Roman Empire was better cared for than the serf of 
“ Aucassin and Nicolette,” or that love to man owes more to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici than to St. Francis of Assisi. Probably, how- 
ever, the sentence is due to mere wilfulness or the desire to round 


a Paragraph. 

e turn from these obvious faults to the merits of the book. 
Where Vernon Lee is concerned with seeing for herself, she 
sees @ great deal which is well worth seeing. Her essays on 
“Symmetria Prisca” and .“ The Portrait Art” are excellent. 
Italian art, ially the art of the Renaissance, has been so 
much written about that the subject has lost its freshness in 
the hands of an ordinary writer. But Vernon Lee brings it back 
to reality, and takes a view of it which is at once sympathetic and 
sober. She has caught the remains of the old artistic life of Italy 
that still linger in the streets of Florence or Siena. Old painters 
are to her real men, living in a real society, pursuing actual pro- 
blems, receiving orders and commissions, much as modern painters 
do. They are not far-off and shado — expressing all sorts 
of impossible conceptions which the far-fetched imagination of a 
modern critic manages to read into their plain, straightforward 
work. Vernon Lee looks upon them as a body of workmen, doing 
their best according to their knowledge, and gaining that know- 
ledge as best they could. She is eminently sensible in her treat- 
ment of the art of the Renaissance. We wish that she had been 
consistent, and had not pushed the whole life of Italy in the 

i into a region of spectral impossibility, She thinks 
that we could not breathe in the moral atmosphere of those days ; 
“could we, for a moment, penetrate into it, we should die of 
—— Of course ‘+> comes to different persons from 

ifferent causes. But the Florence of Lorenzo would supply 
most folks’ lungs with purer air than England in the Wars of the 
Roses, or France under Louis XI., or Burgundy under Duke 
Charles. Let us try to imagine a divided into a dozen 
States, each governed by a man like Henry VIII. The revolting 
stories which it would have supplied task one’s imagination to 
conceive. Of course England so divided would have fallen before 
France, and the moralists of future times would have drawn such 
ane Se ee. It is hard to be fair to Italy of the Re- 
naissance. We have all agreed to use it as a shocking example; 
but we are not quite agreed about the particular moral which it 

nts. 

Vernon Lee has a graceful piece of writing which tells how one 
day, on the Campo Santo of Pisa, the sight of the fresco of the 
“Triumph of Death,” contrasting with the antique sarcophagi 
which are ranged round the walls below, brought home to her 
mind the relations between ancient and medieval art. She points 
out, as has never been done before, that the first revival of 
painting reached its highest point in Giotto, and was turned into a 
new channel by the influence upon it of the revival of the art of 
sculpture. Her appreciation of the Giottesque school is just and 
true. “Giottesque art,” she says, “is not incorrect art, it is 

ralized art . . . it appeared perfect because it was limited . .. 

t was not asked to reproduce the real nor to represent the 
beautiful; it was asked merely to suggest a character, a situation, 
astory.” It reached its limits at once, and then for a century 
and a half went through a round of constant repetition. If we 
realize the length of time covered by the labours of the Sienese 
school, we are amazed to find, after so vigorous a start, art could so 
long remain stationary. It was sculpture that led to a closer study 
of nature, and of the technical qualities of the antique. The re- 
vival of sculpture had in it from the beginning elements of greater 

rogress than had the revival of painting. Giotto’s work is, no 

oubt, more interesting, more beautiful than the work of the 
Pisani ; but we can trace in the Pisani sculptures the presence of 
elements of greater promise for the future. Ween Les classes 
together the work of the facade of the Cathedral of Orvieto and 
the Giottesque Christs upon the Cross which are scattered through 
Umbria. Surely the trailing vine that serves as the framework for 
the different scenes of the composition at Orvieto shows both a 


love for beautiful form and a considerable study of nature as well | 


as of antique decoration. 

Sculpture accordingly pursued its way, till in the workshops of 
the sculptor or the goldsmith was trained a race of painters bent 
en realization of the actual fact, after the manner of the antique. 

ernon Lee points out admirably how the study of nature and the 
study of the antique sometimes came into collision. The fact 
that antique art could only be studied in statues made its influence 
stronger on the Florentine school, which was eminently concerned 
with form, and comparatively slight on the Venetian school, 
which was eminently concerned with colour. The difficulty of 
turning to account in a picture the lessons learned from a statue 
explains the peculiar characteristics of many painters. Sandro 
Botticelli does not perhaps, so much “forget or distort” the 
teaching of the statue, as try to apply it to the old traditions of 
the school of Giotto. He put aside the pursuit of realism in mere 
details, and strove to animate pictures conceived in the old spirit 
with the results of the new learning. His peculiar attraction lies 
in the fact that we feel that he was consciously trying to preserve 
a balance. He has the charm which always attaches to the work 
of one who is steadfastly trying to restore a broken unity of 
artistic conception. In Mantegna the results of a study of the 
antique were entirely dominant. His figures, as Vernon Lee truly 
remarks, are “ vivified statues”; but his studies powerfully affected 
the progress of Italian art, and prepared the way for a free obser- 
vation of actual fact, ex with the technical skill which 
antiquity could teach. 


The essay on “ The Portrait Art ” is even more tive than 
that on “ Symmetria Prisca.” Vernon Lee has brought into due 
prominence the labours of the early Italian sculptors in their 
sepulchral monuments, She claims for them, wi yy that 
they took up art where Greco-Roman antiquity had left it. We 
feel that Greek sculpture had exhausted all its possibilities. We 
notice in the slavish acceptance of the Antinous type under Hadrian 
that Roman sculptors were being drawn towards portraiture, and, 
while attempting to work according to Greek traditions of beauty, 
could only produce coarse inanity. In the avowed portrait 
busts of Roman Emperors and the like, sculpture began a career 
which was meow § by the artists of the Renaissance. They 
understood, as Vernon Lee well expresses it, “a beauty of com- 
bination of light and surface, a beauty of texture opposed to tex- 
ture.” She traces this beauty as expressed in the monuments and 
busts of the Renaissance. She shows how it was affected by the 
different materials which were used to express form. She points 
out how the position of a monument in a church, its relations to 
actual light and shadow, supplied the artist with a new set of 
a which might give him increased power for develop- 

is 
the Italian medallists, and its search for pictorial effects by the 
manipulation of texture, surface, and light. Further Vernon Lee 
puts forward an esthetic principle, suggested by this subject, of 
the relations between realism and idealism in art. The portrait 
art of the Italian sculptor and medallist was realistic. It had for 
its subject the actual ona being without reference to any excel- 
lence of form which he possessed for artistic representation. The 
portrait was a true portrait, but it received artistic beauty from its 
relations to light and surface. This same = was carried out 
by Titian, whose power of colour gave his portraits an artistic 
value, independent of the beauty of his model. 

An essay on which Vernon Lee has clearly spent great pains, 
and which will by many readers be read with the deepest interest, 
is one on “ Medieval Love”; and there is much in it that is true. 
Where Vernon Lee is most at home—in Dante and Petrarch—-she 
writes with insight and precision. But she has nothing to say of 
Plato, who surely must be taken into account. Moreover, she 
wavers between the two considerations of the actual facts of social 
life and the literary development of the conception of love. She 
admits—it is impossible to do otherwise—thut love as expressed 
by Dante and Petrarch was unreal, and did not correspond to 
actual facts. On the other hand, she tales the love poetry of the 
troubadours as telling real stories and representing a phase of real 
society. The subject requires to be studied in reference to the 
possibilities of literary presentation. We have no great reason 
for thinking that in any former time there was less genuine affec- 
tion between husband and wife than at the present day. But 
quiet domestic love, the stuff of which daily life is made, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to express in literary form, and its expression 
has been a late development. The social freedom which admits of 
choice by husband and wife alike was unknown until recent times. 
A study of the possibilities of plots for novels might teach Vernon 
Lee great caution in generalizing from literary presentations to 
actual facts. The medieval situation is unpleasant, if we follow 
it too far; but its central point is the one permanent point in 
all exhibitions of passion. It exhibits a cunstant, changeless 
yearning that transforms all outward things into its own forms; 
that cheats man into unselfishness by setting the possession of 
another above all other lesser delight; that urges him to bring 
forth the whole strength of his being. The forms in which the 
process is represented differ with the possibilities of social life to 
afford an intelligible basis. We wish Vernon Lee had considered 
these possibilities with the same dispassionate attention to purely 
technical detail that she brought to the consideration of the portrait 
art of the Renaissance, 


AN EDITION OF CICERO'S REPUBLIC.* 


R. HARDINGHAM must be a more modest man than most 
writers of books. He cannot have asked even the most 
complaisant amongst his friends to pass a “ candid opinion ” upon 
this edition of Cicero's Republic. Tad he done so, this book 
would not have seen the light, except in such an altered shape as 
to defy recognition by the author of its existence. The translation 
which Mr. Hardingham has been bold enough to print alongside 
of Cicero's Latin is full of mistakes which would deserve flagel- 
lation if they were committed by the dunce of a grammar-school, 
“ Gloriari ” is rendered by “to be admired”; “ dent operam ” by 
“give effect to”; “in undis jactari” by “ to throw himself into 
the waves,” and “ne quis se aut suorum aliquem pretermissum 
queratur” by “that no one may ask why he or his family have 
been overlooked.” These mistakes come close ther, and are 
committed at the very beginning; but they could be matched by 
others taken at pleasure (or ad nauseam) from any part of the 
book. The meaning of such a plain sentence as “cum esset rex 
habendus quicumque genere regio natus esset ” is inverted by the 
English, “ when whosoever was had for king must be born of the 
royal race.” The language is cumbrous without being literal ; 
and the sentences are so badly constructed. so oddly worded, 
and so carelessly punctuated that it is difficult to identify 
them with the original Latin. In the introduction Mr, 
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Hardingham has discussed the theory of translation, and criticized 
the ae of his predecessors. He approves the rule which 
was laid down by Horne that “the only merit of a translator is 
that of giving the words of an author in another language as nearly 
by equivalent as possible.” He quotes and “adopts in their 
integrity” the remarks with which Lord Derby prefaced his 
version of the Iliad. Therefore it is to be presumed that Mr. 
Hardingham believes that he has produced “a translation and not 
& paraphrase—not, indeed, such a translation as would satisfy the 
rigid requirements of accurate scholarship, but such as would 
honestly and fairly give the sense and spirit of every passage and 
every line.” It may be conceded to Mr. Hardingham that he has not 
satisfied the requirements of accurate scholarship; but it cannot be 
said that he has reproduced the meaning of Cicero. The mistakes 
which have been quoted are not isolated cases, but fair samples of 
the whole work. Otherwise they might be charitably regarded 
as oversights in a book which abounds in clerical errors. The 
Latin text is taken almost without variation (except by misprints) 
from Cardinal Mai’s last edition, which was published in 1846. 
Mr. Hardingham acknowledges his obligation to Mai in very hand- 
some terms, and pays him the doubtful compliment of transcribing 
(with misprints) the whole of his textual notes; but he has 
abandoned his original intention of translating them. We may be 
thankful for this forbearance in a book which gives us little else to 
be thankful for. The work of Mai cannot well be overrated, but 
it has been supplemented within the last forty years, and to some 
extent superseded. To reproduce his notes and text at the present 
day is to show either a bold contempt or an equally bold ignorance 
of subsequent research. It is probable that Mr. ingham did 
not feel the contempt, because he acknowledges the existence of 
Osannius, but spells his name incorrectly. He has nothing to say 
about Du Rieu’s collation of the Palimpsest, although he mentions 
an edition which embodies its results. 

Mr. Hardingham has loaded his commentary with a mass of 
notes, which are written pleasantly enough, and some of them 
exhibit intelligence and industry. But those which are original 
are open to the fatal objection of being absolutely superfluous. 
They relate to such miscellaneous and extraneous matters as 
M. Guizot’s political and religious faith, the origin of language, 
and the varieties of osculation. But the climax of impertinence 
is reached by the insertion of statistics about education in England 
and Wales from the Report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council. Mr. Hardingham believes that the British Constitution, 
as represented by Crown, Lords, and Commons, answers to 
Cicero's ideal State; and he is always ready to read a political or 
social lecture. But students of Cicero are in this respect singular 
beings, that they have no curiosity to learn what Mr. Hardingham 
thinks about the problems of the day. He may flatter himself 
that he has invested ancient philosophy with modern interest, 
but he has only succeeded in ming tedious. He seems to be 
animated by a genuine love and admiration of the De Republica, 
which is all the more creditable because he has so slight an 
acquaintance with the language in which it was composed. The 
text and the interpretation still present innumerable questions 
which might well engage the efforts of a great scholar, but it 
cannot be said that Mr. Hardingham has contributed anything to 
this most difficult portion of Ciceronian literature. In taking leave 
of the book it may be regretted either that the time spent upon 
putting together unnecessary notes was not devoted to the cor- 
rection of elementary mistakes, or that the labour wasted on 
was not utilized for an independent Theologico- 

oliticus, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM IV.* 


M:, PERCY FITZGERALD warns us in his preface that 
the plan he has followed “may not come up to the high 
standard required by critics, but” he considers that “it at least 
helps to make a readable, agreeable book.” Accepting for a 
moment his own estimate of his work, let us see what that 
estimate really amounts to; what judgment he himself passes on 
the volumes he offers to the public. Compared with an offer of 
another kind, his recommendation of them is as though the seller 
of a horse were to declare that he knew it would not passa 
veterinary examination, that he was conscious that the animal was 
unsound, but that its unsoundness at least helped to make it 

leasant to ride. After such an acknowledgment, a judge of 

orses would act somewhat unkindly if he persisted in enlarging 
to the bystanders on the special unsoundness of the brute; it 
would surely be enough that every possible purchaser should 
know that it existed. For if any one imagines that unsoundness 
improves either a horse or a book, by all means let him buy the 
one or the other, as the case may be, and enjoy his bargain, On 
this principle it will scarcely be worth while to dwell on the 
plan which, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, helps to make his book 
readable and agreeable. Every one who has read any of what he 
is pleased to call his books—for they really belong to a class of 
books that are no books—must be quite prepared for it. As usual, 
he has extracted from various memoirs and such like works a 
large number of “ scenes and sketches connected with eminent per- 
sonages ” and of the sort he calls “ dramatic,” and has put them all 
together. He claims to have done a good work in gathering 
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these sketches from their natural places, on the that 
he has “rescued them from oblivion,” as they lay buried in such 
forgotten volumes as Lord Brougham’s Autobiography and the 
Greville Memoirs. Like some child that carefully picks the cur- 
rants out of its pudding, he has rejected “all the mass of less in- 

teresting matter,” the solid stuff to be found in many of his 

authors, and has picked out the spicy bits which were introduced 

to brighten and illustrate the rest. itr. Fitzgerald will, we fear, ! 
never learn that, appropriate as such bits may be in the books 

from which he cuts them, his treatment of them renders them as 

indigestible as a mass of boiled currants. As, however, he is at 
least conscious that his plan will not bear criticism, we will be 
content with thus barely indicating its nature, and pass on to the 
mode of its execution. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has made some attempt to furnish his extracts 
with connecting links and to arrange them in some sort of order, 
Observing this, the reader will probably skim his pages lightly ; 
and, in doing so, will constantly find himself puzzled. After a 
few pages, for example, on the flight of Charles X., he will go on 
to the flight of Louis XVIII. ; immediately after a description of 
the anger of the Lord Mayor at the refusal of the King to visit 
the City he will read :—* At this time this interesting character was 
recovering from an attack of sickness, and contemplating the certain 
destruction of his country ” (vol. ii. p. 15); and, after wondering 
who this interesting Lord Mayor could have been who whiled away 
the hours of convalescence with such inspiriting meditations, he 
will gather from the anecdote which follows that the compiler 
meant to indicate the Duke of Wellington. And, again, to take 
an instance of Mr. Fitzgerald’s arrangement from his first volume, 
he will find an account of the Committee on the Civil List on 
p- 322, interrupted by a digression on the office of private secretary 
to the King and other matters, resumed again on p. 339, to be again 
interrupted by a chapter on the pension of the King of the Belgians, 
and finally introduced as though for the first time on p. 347. In- 
consequence of this sort is very hard on the public; for no one 
surely except the conscientious reviewer can be supposed to read 
these volumes of extracts with any great care, and it is trying for 
those who skim and dip to be forced to look back from page to 
page to try to find out where they are. Mr. Fitzgerald can have 
made but a small effort to digest his materials, and, unlike the 
author of the famous article on Chinese Metaphysics, has failed to 
“ combine his information.” This is a pity, as it would have been 
to his own interest to encourage careless reading. For, to say 
nothing of several obvious misprints, his volumes contain number- 
less sentences sorely needing revision. In what language, for 
example, did he imagine he was writing when, referring to the 
Fitz-Clarences, he remarked :—“ It is curious to note that this re- 
cognition was accepted by the public with good-natured toleration ; 
whether it was that ‘it was too old a story’ now to cause any 
surprise. But it certainly was the first time since the days of \ 
Charles II. when these royal offsprings were ennobled” ? (vol. i. 

p- 233). Here, too, is a dark saying which occurs in the midst of 

scraps about Lord Lyndhurst :—* Again a character is greatly 

influenced certain elements often found in the adventurer 

(vol. i, p. 298). The remark sounds profound, and possibly Mr. 
Fitzgerald may believe that it conveys an idea to the reader's 

mind. If so, we can assure him that, as far as we are concerned, 

his faith is vain. We would, moreover, pray him to note that 

something more than a capital letter at the beginning and a full 

stop at the end of a collection of words is needed to make s | 
sentence, and that such a collection as “The great fétes and 1 
masquerades given by the Irish and Welsh in honour of their 
patron saints ; the ball to which Madame Wirion had not been 
asked and which was broken up by the gendarmes under threats 
of ‘ Bitche ’” (vol. i. p. 49) is not a sentence at all. As though to 
revenge himself on English for the difficulties it presents to him, 
he has adopted a —— jargon, and airs the scraps of French 
usually employed by those who are imperfectly acquainted with 
their own language. Lord Brougham is described as “a farceur” ; 
Mr. Greville,one of “ the regularly répandus,” as and because he, 

among others, constantly visited at Holland House, as “another 
habitué” ; Lord H. eg “ scatters a friture dor,” &c. 

Finding it impossible to fill his two volumes with the life of 
such an uninteresting person as William IV., Mr. Fitzgerald has 
adopted what is too often a slipshod experiment, and has written 
a “ Life and Times.” Of the “ times,” however, in any sufficient 
sense of the word, scarce any account is given. The nature and 
extent of the distress prevailing in the agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing districts in the early part of William’s reign are 

d by with a remark, expressed in Mr. Fitzgerald's peculiar 
anguage, that “To analyse the character of the lower couches 
sociales which were now germinating would require a deeper 
philosophy” (vol. ii. p. 1). Deeper than what? Of the vast 
extens‘on of the railway system, of the change in the Poor-law, 
of the Factory Act of 1833, and of other such matters, there 
is not a word. And surely in a history of the “times” of 
William IV. some of the many records of the follies of gluttons 
and fribbles might have been left out to make room for the story 
of the transportation of the six Dorchester labourers and the 
failure of the Monster Deputation. But, though Mr. Fitzgerald 
loves to chronicle small beer, especially if the chronicle is con- 
cerned with what he calls “popular characters,” by which he 
means people in high society, he 1s severe on some of those who 
have supplied him with food for his scissors. Huish, whom he 
uses largely, is “an eminent chifonier”; Dr. Beattie, who 
supplies him with particulars of the King’s light luncheons and 
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plain joints, is “of rather a banal turn of mind”; and the travels 
of N, P. Willis, from which a whole chapter is extracted, “ reveal 
améunt of snobbery.” Now we are not ‘concerned with the 
defence of Mr. Fitzgerald's authorities, though we are bound to 
say that we think’ his treatment of them unhandsome, consider- 
ing tliat he has borrowed largely from their rag-heaps and filled 
his pages ‘from their stores of vulgarity. Nor is it altogether 
peetent of him to suggest to cavillers the question of his own turn 
mind ‘and of the character of his own work, _- 
*. Although much fault must be found with Mr. Fitzgerald's 
en we have by no means exhausted. all that, if we 
toved fault-finding, we might say in its dispraise—we willingly 
acknowledge that his two large volumes contain a complete picture 
of the character and life of William IV. Sent to sea at fourteen, 
arid made to go through the regular course of a naval career at @ 
time when the service was almost as full of roughness as of heroism, 
he never lost the coarse manners of many of the companions of his 
youth, though it is by no means to be supposed that all sea- 
captains were as coarse as he. Full of self-will and vanity, at 
once 8 disciplinarian and a deserter (for his conduct in leaving his 
station in 1787 deserves no lighter name, and sufficiently explains 
what his biographer considers the “ incomprehensible ” conduct of 
the Government in refusing to allow him to see further active 
service), ever babbling when he should have been silent, passionate 
and infirm of purpose, he never put away childish things. It is 
étrange in this more ‘decorous age to read Mr. Raikes’s story of 
how, but about fifty years ago, our then King, on being shown a 
yates of Admiral Napier at Somerset House, burst out with, 
Captain Napier may be d——4, sir, and you may be d——4, sir; 
and if the Queen was not here, sir, I would kick you down- 
stairs, sir!” One of his odd fancies was a desire to save 
“the useless and ill-timed expense” of what his biographer 
¢alls “the old-fashioned ceremony” of coronation; for, though 
Mr. Fitzgerald writes much about kings and queens, his ideas 
on constitutional subjects are peculiar. The times in which 
the poor King lived were too hard for him; for, though, thanks 
to our Constitution and to the wisdom of some of our leading 
statesmen, they were a gt, A times, they were not the 
less ‘a \period of revolution, The King saw the tendency of the 
tried to check it, “ serious apprehension 
e rance of the House of Commons in the direction of 
the affairs of this nation,” he called pitifully on his Ministers to 
waeet his “ endeavour to stem the torrent.” Abler men, indeed, 
he shrank from advising him to do that which was required 
of him. ‘The great crisis of his reign, brought on by the rejection 
of tlie Reform Bill by the Lords, demanded an heroic remedy. 
Again and again, as one reads the story of the crisis, the question 
occurs to‘one’s mind whether those who declare that any portion 
of the population is at t set upon an extension of the 
‘ean know anything of the temper of the country in 
4831) Two of them at least, though it is often convenient for a 
‘politician to forget, must remember it, one would think, and if they 
eS remember ‘it, is it possible that by trying to make others be- 
lieve their statement ‘as to the nt. feelings of the people the 
can have come to believe it themselves? Mr. Fitzgerald, wi 
® strange confusion of ideas, considers the proposed extraordinary 
creation of peers to have been “a more autocratic measure than 
could have been conceived in Star Chamber times,”| Against this 
“g@utocratic” measure the King struggled hard. But, obstinate 


and ‘irritable as he was, no resistance that he could offer would . 


have been of material consequence had he been left to himself. 
His very weakness, however, was a serious matter, for it gave 
opportunity for intrigue, Private influence was vigorously exer- 
cised against the policy of the Ministers, and the King’s un- 
fortunate Jack of reticence enabled the Court y to use his 
mame in such a way as to add greatly to thei _——— 
The relations between the King and e 
and extent of the intrigues against inisterial policy during 
this crisis, are told Renmadestie length, and form the best part of 
Mr. Fitzgerald's volumes. 


_ THE MODERN SPORTSMAN’S GUN AND RIFLE.* 


his nrenemnny in his preface for the delay in the appearance 
of his second volume, Mr. Walsh frankly avows that he had 
fallen behind in his acquaintance with rifles. For several years 
inventors and gunmakers had been indefatigable in introducing 
improvements, and some ignorance of details was very excusable, 
éven in a connoisseur and expert. Mr. Walsh has very certainly 
made up for lost time, and this second volume must have prac- 
tically exhausted the latest information on modern systems and 
patents. That such a work should be published at all is a striking 
proof of the progress of science with sportsmen and the com- 
— at rifle-matches. It is technical at least as much as prac- 

ical. It abounds in figures and intricate mathematical calculations, 
bringing the theory of the art to the test of experiment; it is full 
of tabular comparisons of trajectory curves, of expansive forces, and 
of initial velocities. And we can easily conceive that the prepara- 
tion of this second volume has involved no slight study and labour, 
as well asa considerable amount of correspondence. Mr. Walsh has 
Called into consultation some of the best-known authorities on the 


* The Modern Sportsman's Gun and Rifle. By J. H. Walsh 
Editor of “The Field.” Vol. II. The Sporting Rifle, 
Rifle, and Revolver. London: Horace Cox. 1884. 


subjects he treats; from well-known match-shots like Sir Henry 
Halford to gunmakers of great reputation like Messrs. Rigby; 
Henry, and Holland. Yet gratitude for the information he gl 
prints does not influence him unduly ; and he seems to ex 
personal opinions with absolute candour and impartiality. No 
trouble has been spared in illustrating the chapters with numerous 
diagrams and plates; and sportsmen who desire to equip them- 
selves either for deer-stalking, wild-shooting, or the rifle butts, can 
hardly do better than consult the book before buying a match 
inning at the beginning, Mr. ains the superiority 
of the sale aver the smoothbore. The fe cet delivers the 
ball with ter strength, but rifling makes the shooting 
straighter and more dependable. “I have repeatedly tested smooth- 
bores by various makers, but the trial has invariably ended in 
disappointment. Sometimes the first or second, but oftener further 
on in a short trial, a wild shot has occurred, and of course this 
wild shot may be the one to cost a sportsman his life, when 
eharged by dl wild game.” A projectile from a smoothbore is 
apt to “ wobble” and go wide; the essential feature of the rifle 
is that it overcomes that defect by imparting the rotatory motion 
which ensures accuracy of aim. The advantages of rifling are no 
recent discovery, but it is only of late that — could be developed 
with precision through the perfection to which modern machinery 
has been brought. e favourite weapon for wild-shooting now 
is the ‘‘ Express” rifle; but, oddly enough, there is a difference of 
opinion among ex as to what really constitutes an “ Express.” 
So much so that, in order to settle the precise meaning of the 
term, Mr. Walsh invited the opinion of sundry well-known men. 
We may say, in the main, that the “ Express” carries an ex- 
panding bullet, which ought to have an initial velocity per second 
of from 1,600 to 1,800 feet. Indeed the express bullet has of late 
almost entirely a the shells, which not long ago had 
come into fashion for large game. It is nearly, if not altogether, 
as effective, and it has the advantage of not being dangerous to 
the sportsman. The bullet being conical and hollowed out in front, 
flattens up into the form of a mushroom when it strikes, shatterin 
bones and tearing flesh and fibres, precisely like the bursting sh 
And the Express should have so low and straight a trajectory as 
to make a single sight sufficient for any distance up to 150 yards. 
In point of fact, both in England and iu jungle-shooting generally 
as well, the average distance of shots is somewhere under 100 
ards. Beyond 150 yards the chances of wounding in place of 
Citing sense genuine sportsman will be reluctant to 
fire, There are exceptions, as in Southern Africa, for example, 
where the game must be approached on almost treeless plains; 
and we are told that the Boers will not be content with any rifle 
that cannot be reckoned upon up to 8co yards. If it be so, they 
must have greatly enlarged their views since the days when they 
shot with their old-fashioned roers ; nor need we be at all sur- 
prised that they made an example of our unfortunate linesmen in 
the disastrous encounter at Majuba Hill. 
Under the “ Theory of Projectiles” we have some curious facts 
as to the causes influencing the flight of bullets. Besides those 


that may be defined as mechanical, such as friction, recoil, &c., we 


have the resistance of the air and the force of gravitation. In 
overcoming, so far as possible, that atmospheric resistance much 
must depend on the shape of the projectile; and, of course, the 
faster the projectile flies the harder it hits and the more deadly is 
the wound. And the rarity or the extreme density of the atmo- 
sphere may make all the difference between a hit and a miss; as 
seems to be proved by the experience of sportsmen who came 
home empty-handed, to their surprise and disgust, when shoot- 
ing on the lofty mountain ranges between India and Kashmere. 
Mr. Walsh repeats and enforces in the present volume what 
he said in his former one as to the popular misuse of the 
term “ point-blank.” It necessarily conveys a misconception, for 
in ay there can be no such thing. The novice, in trying a 
rifle sold as sighted point-blank up to 200 yards, is disappointed 
by making indifferent practice at shorter distances. He forgets or 
does not know that the bullet before striking at the 200 yards 
must necessarily have described an ascending curve, so that in 
aiming at an object half-way he has naturally shot over it. We 
spoke of the resistance offered by the air; and, as Mr. Walsh 
remarks, the atmospheric pressure against projectiles is truly 
marvellous. “ We learn that, if the velocity of the wind reaches 
100 miles an hour, the pressure is raised to about 50 Ibs. per square 
foot. Such air-currents, however, except that they extend over 
vast surfaces, are insignificant as compared with the atmospheric 
pressures on projectiles, moving at high velocities. The hurricane 
of 100 miles an hour travels less than 150 feet in a second, or with 
not one-tenth part of the speed of bullets from many sporting rifles.” 
And as spherical shot presents a greater surface to the air, that is 
a reason for preferring bullets of conical form. The most effective 
charge depends on the quickness of combustion of the powder; 
and in every case there must be great reserves of force which 
are never developed under ordinary conditions. This explains 
the bursting of pieces which are clogged or choked, and accounts 
for many serious accidents, Not that the obvious explanation of 
an obstruction is always sufficient ; for Mr. Walsh remarks that 
“there appears to be a very peculiar action on the part of quick- 
burning powder, which gives rise to a much greater pressure than 
that which is ordinarily produced by the same powder.” And 
he refers us to the “ Philosophical Transactions” for some 


‘curious experiments on the porte Messrs. Nobel and Sir F, 


Abel. Mr. Walsh gives useful practical hints as to the penetrating 
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power of particular bullets. “Another question for the sports- 
man’s consideration is the nature of the penetration he wishes to 
obtain. A long and slow bullet will strike through a thin-skinned 
animal without expending its force, and, by giving little shock to 
the system, will leave the beast with nearly all its vigour to escape 

ursuit, or perpetrate mischief for the time being, though it may 
ioe received a mortal wound, and eventually die a lingering 
death. On the other hand, a light hollow-fronted bullet may be 
smashed up on a thick hide without penetrating at all.” 

He goes at very considerable length into the mechanical con- 
struction of the rifle and its ammunition. With regard to rifling, 
he comes to the satisfactory conclusion that equal quality of work- 
manship gives almost identical results with the different systems 
that are now in favour. That introduced by Henry has been 
most generally adopted for sporting weapons, The chief object of 
the gunmaker is to ensure the bullet “ taking the rifling” imme- 
diately on leaving the cartridge. The next is to cause the bullet 

hten its fit in its passage along the barrel, so as to prevent as 
far as possible the waste of the propelling forces. .For shooting 
big game, the handy “ Express,” as we have said, has almost 
superseded more cumbrous weapons; and the most merciful 
sportsman is he who kiils most surely, “ From the enormous 
velocity given to the ball and its hollow shape, the lead is made 
to spread out on striking a hard body, such as bone, and continuing 
to rotate with velocity, it tears a large hole in the interior of the 
chest, if aimed at that part, or in the brain, as the case may be, 
and thus destroys life instantaneously.” As for repeating rifles, 
they may be extremely useful in certain circumstances; but Mr. 
Walsh observes that there is a sense of awkwardness inseparable 
from them, largely due to their somewhat uncouth outlines. 
Under the head of Ammunition, he discusses the respective re- 
commendations of patched and unpatched bullets, pronouncing 
decidedly in favour of the former. The latter are more apt to 
suffer from abrasion in barrels that may have been roughened by 
neglect or ill-usage; and, moreover, the lubricating covering is 
likely to gather dust or grit, especially in climates like those of 
Africa or India. Rifle gunpowder is a question into which he enters 
at some length. We may mention that for trying whether the 
powder is dry and will burn clean, he suggests as a rough-and- 
ready test the flashing some twenty grains on a piece of clean 
white paper. With regard to wads, he says that “a firm, tough 
felt wad, well saturated with a lubricating compound, but not 
unduly softened, is probably the best all-round material for rifle- 
wadding, especially when used with a moderate powder-charge 
and a heavy projectile.” Moreover, it has the great advantage 
that the sportsman can easily make it himself. And Mr. Walsh, 
who does his work very thoroughly, gives the results of a public 
trial of sporting rifles which he carried out at Putney last 
summer. Owing to the season at which the trials came off, some 
of the leading firms were precluded from competing ; but Messrs. 
Holland made an entry in every class. They won every prize; 
and, as their standing in the trade is undisputed, “ the performance 


' of each rifle may be accepted as of the very highest character.” 


Thus the trial, so far as the public were concerned, was very 
satisfactory ; and some interesting facts were noted, for which we 
may refer to the Report. With regard to Messrs, Holland and 
their rifles, one circumstance may be commended to the attention 
of sportsmen. They shot from first to last without cleaning; 
while the other competitors cleaned, as it was permissible to do, 
after each change of range. 

The chapter on revolvers will be of great practical value to 
adventurous travellers and explorers and to gentlemen who go to 
seek a livelihood where “ free shooting” is in fashion. Mr. 
Walsh remarks that, as the revolver is pre-eminently a weapon 
for quick work at close quarters, all other considerations must 
eventually yield to rapidity of fire and reloading. He holds that 
public opinion is running strongly in favour of doub‘e-action ex- 
tracting revolvers ; that the single-action will soon be a thing of 
the past; and that the double-action extracting pistol will pro- 
bably be the weapon of the future. According to him, the most 

rfect weapon at present obtainable is Webley’s improved 

overnment-pattern revolver, as it attains more nearly than any 
other to all the ideal conditions. He closes the volume with a 
history of the match rifle, and of the many improvements and 
adaptations which are steadily bringing it nearer to perfection. 
And sltogether the work may be strongly recommended to rifle- 
shots with brains as well as hands and eyes, if they do not shrink 
from close and conscientious study of the scientific principles 
which are at the bottom of their art. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL.* 


the author of these recollections never filled any 
position of the first rank in India, his career was something 
more than creditable. He saw some active service as a soldier 
and lost a leg at the battle of Maharajpore. He became succes- 
sively Superintendent of the Mysore Princes and the ex-Amirs 
of Scinde, Town-Major of Calcutta, and Governor of the Straits 
Settlements. Intermediately, he was selected as Political Officer 
to the Nepaulese Embassy when Jung Bahadur paid his visit to 
England in 1850. And for seven years he governed the settle- 
ments of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, avoiding colonial 
squabbles, imposing additional taxation without increasing public 
discontent, and achieving a very fair measure of administrative 

* Reminiscences of an Indian Official. By General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, 
K.C.S.I. London: Allen & Co. 1884. ; 


enccess. Ie tells us that at the final examination at Addiscombe 
he passed out second for the infantry. This means, of course, 
that he just missed the artillery and did not come near the engi- 
neers. ‘l'o attain the latter distinction, a high degree of proficiency 
in mathematics was indispensable, But as every one except a few 
thoughtful and superior persons are aware, examinations cannot 
test every quality of the mind, Noexaminer has yet succeeded in 
devising a formula which gauges character and indicates how a man 
thrown entirely on his own resources would act in an emergency, 
and how far he would assume lawful responsibility. 

General Cavenagh’s early career in India did not materially 
differ from that of hundreds of other subalterns. The cadets’ 
quarters at Fort William, the journey in the budgerow to the first. 
station, the amusements at Dacca, Goruckpore, and Muttra, by 
which the tedium of cantonments is beguiled, have all been de- 
scribed before ; but the author does not dwell on these topics at 
too great length. We note that the trip from Calcutta to Dinapore 
by boat took exactly one month and two days. It is now an 
atfuir of some sixteen hours by rail. Several of the mess stories 
about General A. and Colonel B. strike us as old acquaintances ; 
and the reader may think that General Cavenagh is too fond of 
exhuming from his note-book speeches made by him on festive 
occasions, the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the death of 
the Prince Consort, of no particular value beyond the occasion on 
which they were delivered. The Anglo-Indian or Colonial com- 
munity has generally been loyal; and, though ebullient when 
threatened with vexatious imposts or loss of its rights and privi- 
leges, is never for long factious or disaffected. The recent discon- 
tent at what is termed the “ annual exodus” to the hills merely 
means that the hot wind has been blowing in one province, that 
the atmosphere of another is like that of a conservatory in 
England when the plants have just been watered, and that there is 
a general feeling of clamminess and irritability in those who can- 
not take their offices with them to Nainee Tal and the Nilgiris. 
Another snare has not always been avoided. It is often n 
for an official in a position of trust to snub a deputation civilly or 
to admonish an erring and obstructive subordinate. But it is not. 
necessary that he should recapitulate the heads of each lecture in 
his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and that he should tell us that he “ pointed 
out” toa Mahommedan Kazi how impossible it was for a British 
officer to compel the attendance of the Faithful at the mosque, or 
how he showed to the eldest son of the Tumongong of Johore 
the extreme injudiciousness of his father’s ways. 

Still, there are three portions of General Cavenagh’s career to 
the merits of which his own version, tested by the records of con- 
temporaries, does (not do more than justice. As Superintendent 
of the Mysore Princes he had perhaps little more to do than 
inquire after the health of Prince Ghulam Mahomed and his 
mother the wife of Tippoo, a vigorous old lady who survived the 
capture of Seringapatam more than half a century; prevent the 
Shahzadahs and Sahibzadahs from running a career of reckless 
extravagance ; and inquire into the alleged maltreatment of some 
female attendant, who, report said, had been confined in a dark 
room and sharply castigated with a slipper. But he has some- 
thing to tell us about Jung) Bahadur, about the Mutiny, and 
about manners and customs in the Straits Settlements. neral 
Cavenagh does not quote one of Thackeray's happy hits in the 
ballad line ; but the ball given by the Peninsular and Oriental Oom- 
pany to what the London cads termed the New Police Ambas- 
sadors may be found in that writer’s miscellaneous works, For 
smoothness of verse and clever rhymes it is excellent though not 
equal, from the very nature of the subject, to the force and pathos of 
the Chronicle of the Drum, or the Bouillabaisse. The importance of 
the Prime Minister's visit has been justly estimated by the ow he 
played during the Mutiny. It was quite right that before leaving 
for England Jung Bahadur should shown over the Mint, the 
Arsenal in Fort William, the gun foundry,and the manufactory 
of percussion-caps at Dam-Dum. But these were trifles in com- 
parison with the wealth and resources of England. And yet from 
one chapter We are led to the conclusion that it was almost by 
accident that Jung was induced to visit our mining and manu- 
facturing districts as well as Plymouth. Doubtless there is an 
immense deal in the mere size of London to amaze an intelligent 
Hindu or Mahommedan who can conceive nothing more extensive 
or magnificent than Benares or Cairo. But we concur with the 
author in thinking that Oxford Street and Long Acre with its 
carriages, and successive “ At Homes,” and “ Receptions,” at 
which fashionable ladies were never tired of asking the Prime 
Minister how he liked the English and their climate, were not in 
themselves calculated to produce the most lasting impression of our 
power, As a rule, an Oriental Prince cannot know anything of 
machinery working on a gigantic scale. He may compare a ballet or 
a ball-room with his own Nautches, and a review in Windsor or 
Hyde Park with a display of some Goorkhas and Mahrattas. But 
the revolutions of mighty wheels and the din of a factory turning 
out small-arms, guns, and implements of all sorts by hundreds, 
must be to him the revelation of another world. There can 
be little doubt in the minds of the survivors of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, as well as of the historians who have most carefully 
scrutinized the motives and demeanour of the leading Rajas 
and chiefs, that a correct appreciation of English wealth and 
strength saved Jung Bahadur from taking a false step in 1857, 
There were some perilous weeks of uncertainty and disaster 
in which even the most cautious of Indian administrators and 
soldiers had “their doubts” about Nepaul. But the Nepaal 
mission was a happy incident, and some of its success may be 
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fairly ascribed to the tact and good ment shown by General 
Cavenagh in guiding and influencing its chief. A characteristic 
anecdote is told of the Duke of Wellington. He was, it is well 
known, the most es of men in his engagements, and when, 
owing to some delay in the delivery of a note, the Duke was kept 
waiting half-an-hour, General Cavenagh was sharply reminded 
that crowned heads had not so treated his Grace. Jung was 
— at picking up the characteristics of our English society. 

e could not perhaps understand how a man of the diminutive 
stature of the late Earl Russell could ever have been Prime 
Minister, and he would have made very short work of any fool or 
fanatic who presumed to assault the Queen. But in his remarks 
he was shrewd, and happy in his evasion of or answer to questions. 
The late Sir Herbert tg who was at home on leave in 
1850 after his encounter with Mulraj at Multan, himself told us 
that on introducing Jung Bahadur to a lady still living who is 
known for her liberality, he at once said, ‘This is the Sahibah 
who is so renowned for her countless acts of charity to the poor.” 

After he had seen Jung Bahadur back in safety to his own 
capital, where everything had not gone on quite smoothly during 
his absence, General Cavenagh was appointed Town-Major of 
Calcutta. Now this office is held, not under the Commander-in- 
Chief but under the Governor-General of India, who, besides this 
and his other title as Governor of Bengal, is also Governor of 
Fort William. Within the limits of the fort of Calcutta Lord 
Dalhousie and his successor were supreme, and the Town and Fort 
— as their direct representative, was quite independent of 
either Sir Charles Napier or Sir Colin Campbell. Another visit to 
England had been rendered necessary in 1855 by the state of the 
author’s health, but he was back in 1856, when the air began to be 
thick with speculations and rumours. As is usual in the silence 
which Tacitus considered to be a sign of great fear or great anger, 
there were not wanting friends amongst the natives who warned 
the authorities of the gathering storm and spoke their minds 
freely. For several months, though not living in the midst of 
blazing bungalows, plundered treasuries, and emptied gaols, the 
author had plenty to do. On one or two memorable crises he 
‘was in the saddle day and night. There were letters to be in- 

ted, traitors to be watched, mutineers to be punished with 
imprisonment, who some thought at the time ought, in terrorem, to 
have been blown from My long reports to be made; formalities 
still to be observed ; and the exuberant action of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta to be — and kept within due bounds. It was not easy 
to persuade Lord Canning that a guard of English soldiers ought 
to be stationed for his protection at Government House. And old 
Lord Clyde though personally civil to the author, disliked his 
office and could not endure the exclusion of the Commander-in- 
Chief from the precincts of the fort. However, as we know, 
tranquillity was maintained in Calcutta and its suburbs, and with 
‘one or two exceptions at Dacca and Chittagong, all over Lower 
and Central Bengal. All these chapters a value, as showing 
the exact position of affairs at headquarters, though they do not 
deal with such stirring episodes as the defence of Arrah and the 
relief of Lucknow. 

As a reward for his exertions during the Mutiny, Lord Canning 
offered the author the Governorship of the Straits Settlements. 
These dependencies, which for many years had been subordinate 
like the Tenasserim Provinces, to the Government of Bengal, had 
deen by Lord Dalhousie placed directly under the Government of 
India. For seven years General Cavenagh discharged the duties 
of Governor with efficiency, until the three dependencies were 
annexed by the Colonial Ottice, without much regard to his feelings 
and with scarcely any show of ordinary courtesies. The colonists, 
by the way, who had been at one time very clamorous for the removal 
of what they were pleased to term the burden of Indian despotism, 
have not, we believe, found the transfer followed by unmitigated 

i This portion of the “ Reminiscences” might have been 
made more interesting in some points. A sketch of the form of 
Government in each Settlement ; an account of the varieties of the 
—— a notice of the difficulties which try the temper of a 

olonial as distinct from an Anglo-Indian Governor, would have 
been welcome. There are, however, notices of the opium traffic 
and rice cultivation which, with the exception that butfaloes take 
the place of cattle, is carried on much as in Madras or Bengal. 
A visit to Sarawak gives usa glimpse of personal government, 
slightly tinged with despotism, which must be painful to advanced 
politicians. Ordinary culprits were whipped or imprisoned. A 
jury was summoned for capital crimes, though the author 
pointedly tells us “their assistance is not deemed of much 
value.” Convicted murderers are decapitated by the Malay Kris, 
and death is instantaneous. The manufacture of sago is then 
described, and there was a fair export trade of antimony, 
camphor, gutta-percha, vegetable tallow, edible birds’-nests, béche- 
de-mer, and several kinds of timber. We are not surprised 
to hear of the usual legends of diamond and gold mines in 
the interior. But the importance of Sarawak hitherto is more 
a than commercial. General Cavenagh seems to have 
nm happy in his relations with the representatives of foreign 
nations, Singapore from its situation being a regular house of call 
for Russians, Americans, and French; and the Indian distinction 
of a K.C.S.L. was probably bestowed as a sort of tardy compensa- 
tion for supercilious treatment by the Colonial Department. His 
pinion of that office is given in very plain English. He talks of 
it as he does of the well-known fruit the Durrian, which on one 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


yy aateree ju t may be on Dr. Magee’s volume 
of sermons, it will be welcomed alike by his friends and the 
ublic as the first sign of his returning once more to occupy the 
arge place which he has filled in the lish Church and in 
English society. He has beguiled the tedium of a long con- 
valescence by editing fifteen sermons from the verbatim 
of shorthand writers. It is impossible not to be indebted to a 
champion who can defend the truth with such intellectual force 


and such choice incisive language; but it may possibly be urged 
that he is convincing rather than persuasive, that his argu- 
ments are more likely to silence than attract opponents. It is 


hard to find a hole in his but the completeness of his 
armour seems to forbid approach while it repels attack, and 
some of his critics may say that the + of Christianity, 
unsupported by any exhibition of their ony with meta- 
— truth, and not warmed into life by sufficient evidence of 

uman sympathy, have the effect of being outside human nature, 
and rather mechanical adaptations to meet its defects, than rooted 
in its constitution. These features of the Bishop’s preaching are 
especially noticeable in those of the sermons which are not on 
“special occasions,” but might have been preached anywhere and 
to any congregation. In the sermons on occasions really special, 
of which there are five or six, he is at his best, and in these his 
singular power of seeing all the sides of his subject and exhausting 
its application never fails to interest the reader, for Dr. Magee 
has a distinct rd/e asa preacher. To judge from this volume he does 
not seem to be gifted (as his nationality would lead us to expect) 
with the power of varied and copious illustration which accounts 
for the popularity of Canon Liddon, nor with the deep insight into 
man’s spiritual nature which is the fascination of Oardinal 
Newman, but he has one conspicuous gift. He preaches like a 
statesman and a social philosopher. He has the power of taking 
large views of general moral and intellectual tendencies, aud of 
tracing a vital identity in movements widely separated in time 
and space, and expressing themselves in widely different ways. If 
the analogies are sometimes subtle and overstrained, this is due to 
extempore preaching, and does not detract from the general truth 
of the comparison, and “the old foes” are recognized under their 
“new face,” though we cannot always trace the likeness in every 
feature. One of the sermons in which this power is most evident 
and interesting is an ordination sermon, in which “ the Jew ” and 
“the Greek,” and the “sign” and the “ wisdom ” they generally 
“require,” find their modern analogues in the opposite tendencies 
to a reactionary superstition and to a too unrestrained inquiry in 
our day; and as truthfulness is not sacrificed to effect, there is 
none of that sense of ingenuity which spoils the persuasiveness of 
an analogy. The two sermons preached at Dublin on the subject 
of the Irish Church will probably attract the most notice, and in 
them the same disposition and the same power are evident. 
Whether the preacher is teaching his countrymen a lesson from 
Nehemiah on “ building the walls ” of their Church, or on gathering 
their people into it and keeping them there, from the “ breaking of 
the net,” he surprises and interests the reader with his fertility of 
parallelisms, and illustrates in the happiest way the “ Scribe’s” gift 
of “ bringing out of his treasure things new and old ”—the new 


‘to illustrate the old, the old issues to explain the meaning of new 


tendencies. 
We hope that Dr, Magee’s restored health will enable him to 
ive us some more sermons of this quality—on national, social, 
intellectual, and moral tendencies in different ages. We opened 
his volume expecting to find it full of the rich rhetoric with which 
his preaching has made us familiar, and we found enough here and 
there to prove his capacity of giving more; but the chief feature 
was, as we have said, a higher gift and another indication of a 
power which he has displayed in other places than in the pulpit. 
It is instructive to turn from the somewhat special survey of an 
Anglican apologist to the larger view of Mr. Oxenham's “ Short 
Studies.” The exceptional position of independence which the 
writer occupies with both to the Church of his birth and 
education and the Church of his adoption, gives him an advan- 
tage in studying the condition and relations of both which he has 
turned to excellent account. Nor is his independence the inde- 


* The G and the Age: Sermons on Special Occasions. By W. C. 
DD Lord Bishop of : W. Isbister, Limited. 
I 

Short Studies in Ecclesiastical His: and Bivgraphy. By the Rev. 
H. N. Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Colleze, Oxford. London : 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1884. 

The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated by M. G. 
Hope. Edinburgh: T. T. Clark. 1884. 

The Doctrine are Love. By Ernest Sartorius. Translated by 


Sophia Taylor. inburgh: T. T. Clark. 1884. 

wg A St. Francis de Sales: a Treatise on the Love of God. Translated 
by Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. London and New York: Burns 
& Oates. 1884. 


The Evangelical Succession: a Course of Lectures delivered in Free St. 
rag Church, Edinburgh, 1883-84. Edinburgh : Macniven & Wallace. 
I 

The Churches of Christendom. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. 1884. 

The Book of Psalms in English Blunk Verse. By Ben-Tehillim. 
Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott. 1884. 

i of Miracles. By E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. London: 
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Chatto & Windus. 1884. 


occasion literally compelled him to leave the room. 


T and Antitypes of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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pendence of position alone ; what gives some of its charm and much 
of its value to this volume is the writer's independence of thought— 
a freedom of intellectual attitude which is rarely found among 
members of his communion in criticizing the Church to which they 
belong. For we gather from these essays that Mr. Oxenham, 
though a convinced and conscientious Roman Catholic, is not an 
Ultramontanist ; that he has no sympathy with Vaticanism ; that 
he deplores the loss of the national element, especially of the in- 
dividuality of the Gallican Church, in the Roman system; that he 
ts the extinction of local “ uses” and other local colouring 
jn rites and liturgies; that he recognizes the loss of the Teutonic 
nations as a grievous weakness ; and perceives that not only unity, 
but strength, have been sacrificed to uniformity. These “Short 
Studies” first appeared in the columns of the Saturday Review, 
and in saying that ~ bear some traces of their original purpose 
we have said all we have to say against them, considering the 
viewpoint of the writer. A reader of moderately open mind will 
find in the novelty and divergence of many of the views ex- 
in this volume an increase of interest and an added 
stimulus to thought, while he will have very rare occasion of 
questioning the writer's facts. The imperfection to which we 
alluded as due to the form of original publication is the inevitable 
repetition of the same matter in papers published at intervals on 
cognate topics, This is inevitable in a weekly journal; but 
when the essays are bound together, and the reader, attracted by 
their style, learning, and freshness, reads them in quick succession, 
he cannot help wishing that the author had recast them, and 
uped them under fewer heads and in longer articles. This 
is ee | true of the first five; of Nos. VI., VII., VIII., IX.; 
of XII. and XIII.; of XX. and XXI.; and of XXV.and XXVI. 
This allowance, and that indicated above as due to the author's 
standpoint, are all that have to be made for a volume which will 
be read to the end by most persons who begin it. The “Studies,” 
which ee s each, and come to an end all too soon 
for the er, are on ecclesiastical subjects, and may be 
divided into controversial, historical, and biographical papers. 
The titles of some of those in the first class suficientle indi- 
cate the wide and impartial range of the author's criticisms; and 
there is, no doubt, a good deal in what he says about Ultra- 
montanism, Latin Christianity, “ Black and Bloody Gardiner,” 
and Scotch Calvinism, which will awaken a strong reaction of 
feeling on one side or the other. Several of the essays on less 
—. subjects, such as Latin Hymnology, Christian Pro- 
) wee conoclasm, Divine Right, Miracle Plays, Christmas, 
hing, &c., are completely free from this drawback, if draw- 
back it be. But the interest of most readers will be concentrated 
on the Biographical Sketches, especially the sketches of the lead- 
ing converts to Rome during the first twenty years of the Oxford 
Movement of 1883. Of the literary merit of the book its origin 
precludes us from saying much; but it is hardly likely to be 
questioned. 

The third and final volume of Dr. Weiss’s Life of Christ fulfils 
the promise of its predecessors and, like them, has the special in- 
terest of being the work not only of a man of vast and accurate 
learning, but of a devout believer in Christ, who yet does not 
hesitate to criticize the Gospel narratives and occasionally to 
dissent from them. Students will remember how in his first 
volume he confuted the objections of Baur to the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel; and his view of the Ascension of our Lord 
at the end of this one is a good illustration how an eclectic 

ition may be maintained without loss either of reverence or of 

ristian faith. 

Dr. Sartorius’s Doctrine of Divine Love, another of the publica- 
tions of Messrs. T. and T. Clark, will probably be read with less 
interest than the volume just noticed. It is, however, evidently 
the work of a deeply religious mind and the product of a learned 
and laborious leisure. Adhering to the orthodox stages of 
Creation—the Fall, the Law, and the Reconciliation—the writer 
proceeds to show how the grace bestowed on the Christian is the 
means of bringing the reconciled into communion with the 
Reconciler; and in a later section he dwells on the ethical effects 
of Divine love and its tinal worth in perfecting character. It is 
an exhaustive treatise, handled with the inevitable copiousness of 
a favourite subject, and the translation very rarely suggests that it 
was not written in English. 

The Treatise on the Love of God, by S. Francis de Sales, may 
be said to begin where the work of Dr. Sartorius leaves off— 
namely, with the effects of the Divine principle of love on human 
nature—and his treatment of his subject is as different as might 
be expected from the difference of time and faith which separate 
the two writers. The great master of ascetic theology meant his 
work to be an aid to life rather than to faith; but his mysticism 
will be a serious obstacle to most students. He seems to have 
been imperfectly understood either by Fénelon or Bossuet in their 
may controversy about his writings, and it is probable that in a 

meditative and introspective age the proportion among his 
readers of those who “apprehend” him will be small. Neverthe- 
less, to those who are seeking perfection by the path of con- 
templation this volume will be an armoury of help. It is only 
justice to the translator to say that his use of archaic meanings 
of certain words and of various idioms is intentional. He wished 
to reproduce the style, as well as the mind, of his auchor, as far as 
that is ible, in an English dress. 

The Evangelical Succession is a volume of lectures on the leading 
representatives of Nonconformity from John Owen to Thomas 
Chalmers. There was not much need to say anything more about 


Bunyan, Wesley, or Chalmers; but it is interesting to note an 
individuality of teaching in some of the less known leaders of 
what is called the Evangelical School. John Owen, Thomas 
Boston, and Jonathan Edwards occupy different standpoints, 
though it is hard to say that they are not in substantial agree- 
ment. William Carey is interesting as “the father of Indian 
Missions,” and Alexandre Vinet as the apostle of religious libe 

in the Canton de Vaud. Their records exhibit the strength 
weakness of Nonconformity—its strength in their individualism, 
its weakness in their want of sense of the value of organization, 
corporate life, and outward and visible signs. John Wesley seems 
an exception ; but he was not a Nonconformist. These lectures 
are conceived in a liberal spirit, and will tell the reader most of 
what it is necessary to know about a cluster of names of unequal 
distinction, of which only some can be called great. 

The fourth series of the “St. Giles’s (Edinburgh) Lectures” 
consists of addresses on The Churches of Christendom, The names 
of the writers are a guarantee for the ing with which their 
several subjects are handled, and the moderation of tone is no less 
conspicuous than the learning. The history and characteristics of 
what may be called the Catholic Churches are discussed with a 
fairness of spirit and discerning appreciation of their merits which 
is a sign of the times; and the reader who values the estimate of 
the Greek, Latin, Anglican, and primitive Churches from the point 
of view of a creditably impartial and well-informed outsider will 

pleased with this volume. Speaking of the leaders of the 
Oxford movement, Dr. Marshall Lang says “ That we disavow 
their contention need not prevent us from discerning it as one 
beautiful and noble,” an admission which ought to meet with a 
response from this side of the Border. The preface says that each 
lecturer is responsible for his own contribution ; and what look 
very like contradictory statements in successive lectures about the 
ministry in the Church of the first two centuries make one think 
that the several responsibility extends to the facts as well as to 
the opinions. 

Principal Tulloch winds up the series with a thoughtful and 
kindly plea for unity and variety in the Churches of Christendom. 

yith the view of rendering the Psalms more suitable for sing- 

ing in Divine service “ Ben-Tehillim” has made a new metrical 
rendering from the original text (which he finds remarkably pure) 
in blank verse, line corresponding to line, and, as far as possible, 
word to word, in the Hebrew order. Whether it is possible to 
translate poetry in this way is more than questionable; but there 
is very little question as to whether people will accept 

When Jehovah restored the abiding of Zion 

Like dreamers were we, 

instead of “ When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion 
then were we like unto them that dream”; or 

Shout ye unto Jehovah all the earth, 

Do service to Jehovah gladsomely, 
instead of “O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands, serve the Lord 
with gladness, and come before his presence with a song.” 

Dr. Cobham Brewer has compiled a volume of immense labour 
rather than of great learning with the view of exhibiting mira- 
cles as a mode of religious thought. He divides miracles into 
Scripture miracles, miracles founded on the literal interpretation 
of Scripture, and miracles wrought to prove Church dogmas; and 
he has arranged them in alphabetical order. with the references of 
his extracts in the form of a dictionary, Now it is easy to under- 
stand the pleasure of reading accounts of m racles in their context 
of history, with their flesh and blood «b ut them, and it is easy to 
understand a man writing a dissertation on “the mode of reli- 
gious thought” which they exhibit; but it would be a 
to know the kind of people who desire a book of reference on s' 

a subject, though experience of the fascination to some minds say 
of “ Crockford ” makes their existence conceivable. 

We only notice Types and Antitypes of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ for the sake of entering a protest sos 
calling such a mere cento as this a book, and issuing it with the 
respectable imprimatur of the S.P.C.K. Intending purchasers 
(who might be inclined to order it in the faith of this guarantee) 
may care to know that it consists entirely of extracts from 
Scripture and from early and modern hymns and other Christian 
poetry; even the illuminations and illustrations are borrowed 
from missals in the British Museum, and the only thing original 
about it is the exceeding far-fetched character of some of the 
types. The table of contents suggests the notion that everything 
in the Old Testament is a type of something in the New. . 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M DARIMON’S A travers une révolution 1), of which a 
e second edition is before us, is a book which is worth 
reading (or at least turning over), but which cannot be said to be 
very fortunate in its title or in its composition. As to the former, 
the real subject of the book—a quite sufficiently interesting 
subject—is the relations of the author with Proudhon, and the 
relations of Proudhon with the press during the period under 
review. M. Darimon informs bis readers that he has simply 
printed, and so to speak, edited, notes which he took at the time, 
and the divisions of his book are headed with dates like a journal. 
This method of proceeding may make the book more valuable 


(2) A travers une iévolution, 1847-1855. Par A. Darimon. Paris; 
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to an historian of the period, or to a biographer of Proudhon, 


but it cannot be said to make it more readable generally. 

Darimon has to mention not a few interesting incidents and traits, 
‘such as the frugal repasts of the Restaurant Beaurain, where five- 
and-thirty years ago men of some station used to assemble to eat 
soup, bouillon, roast, vegetables, “ sugared plate ” [the translation 
is Thackeray’s}, and dessert, for the extremely moderate sum of 
sixteen pence. The way in which the wilder Republicans badgered 
Proudhon (Félix Pyat with considerable difficulty succeeded in 
‘making him fight), the account of a dinner at Emile de Girardin’s, 
‘where Proudhon was asked to meet Prince Napoleon, and so forth, 
are not uninteresting. But these matters are not made the most 
‘of, and are mixed with a variety of unimportant and uninteresting 
details, which a man writing at the time and concerned in them 
might not unnaturally put down, but which the lapse of a genera- 
tion has deprived of such savour as they ever had. M. Darimon 
tells us that Proudhon once addressed him as his probable biographer, 
and we confess that we think the matter of this book would have 
been better used as part of the materials of such a biography. 

We are always glad to welcome French schoolbooks written by 
Englishmen, being convinced that, on the whole, teaching in any 
language is far better done by properly equipped rsons of the 

pil than by foreigners. 
The two books before us come, one from a master at the Charter- 
shouse, the other from a master at Marlborough. Mr, Sharp’s 
Syntax Exercises (2) are well done. We could say the same of 
Mr. Parry’s collection of “ Unseens” (3) were it not for his 
curious blunder in affixing explanatory notes, An unseen passage 
with explanatory notes seems to us something between a bull and 
a practical contradiction in terms. Mr. Parry, it is true, says that 
he has put his notes at the end, so that the teacher, “ if he wishes, 
may have the translation written without aid.” In that case the 
arrangement is simply a temptation to cribbing, unless the passage 
is dictated, which deprives the book of almost all its use. 

M. Claretie informs us that “tous les détails” in his novel 
Le Prince Zilah (4) “sont exacts.” We are very sorry to hear it, 
for we do not want exactness (in the French sense, which 
means actual truth) in novels, and the moment we are told that 
such and such a novel is founded on fact it ceases to have much 
interest for us. By a kind of satire on himself, M. Claretie has 
made one of his best figures a reporter. The reporter may be 
an excellent person, but we for our part do not want him to 
double his part with that of the novelist. But it is needless 
to say that M. Claretie is always readable. La Chanoinesse 
@’ Ambremont (5) is a well-intentioned and not uninteresting story 
of youthful selfishness, elderly devotion and chivalry, feminine 
treachery: and spite, &c. In Fleur d’Alfa (6) M. Frescally gives 
a sketch of Spanish life, first in the Peninsula itself, and then in 
one of the Spanish settlements about Oran. But is not a “roman 
de murs espagnoles ” which begins with a Spanish husband 
who tually gets drunk and beats his wife likely to convey a 
ities ‘hen impression? Intoxication is surely not a Spanish 
vice. In Madame la Députée (7) we have a jeu @esprit which is 
rather English than French in character. The time of the story 
‘is thrown forward into the twentieth century. Ladies can stand 
for the Chamber of Deputies, and Yvonne de Lernis, the heroine, 
does so triumphantly. The history of her contest with Sarah 
‘Fanello (also a deputy, but in morals and position belonging to a 
very different class) for the love of her cousin Georges is told with 
some wit, and apparently with a certain amount of covert person- 
ality. As for M. Gabriel Ferry, who gave us a pleasant book on 
‘the last days of Alexandre Dumas, he seems in deux maris de 


Marthe (8) to have attempted to follow that master—at a con-| 
siderable interval, of course, but not without some success, The — 
time is just after the Restoration, and one of Marthe’s husbands | 


(her bigamy is quite innocent) is engaged in conspiracies against 
Bourbons. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


J'HE late Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s At Home in Paris (Allen & | 


Co.) contains not a little that is bright and agreeable reading. 
There is still, however, something in these posthumous volumes of 
‘the ephemeral, of the interest that was once powerful and is now 
past. This is not altogether the fault of the writer, who has 
not often displayed his happy descriptive art more admirably than 
‘in these sketches of the Paris he knew so well. Many pleasant 
pages are devoted to the history of those numerous journals that 
arose like a swarm of wasps about the Emperor and his advisers 
during the four years previous to the war of 1870. Some clever 
sketches embodied in the “ Observations of Monsieur Chose” are 
still more characteristic of the author. M. Chose is the typical 
bourgeois politician, with elementary ideas, an indefatigable 

journal-reader, fat in person, timid and vacillating in character. 
, y are an old Bonapartist sabreur, who serves 
‘as a foil to M. Chose, and Mme, Chose, who is a French Mrs. 
Caudle, lecturing her husband with shrewd sense and a sharp 


(2) Exercises in French. By G. Sharp. London: Rivingtons. 
63) French Passages for Unseen Translation, By C. H. Parry. 
L : Rivingtons. 
_ (4) Le Prince Zilah. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 
ety chanoinesse d’ Ambremont. Par la comtesse de Massa. Paris: 


~ (6) Fleur d’Alfa. Par M. Frescally. Paris: Charpentier. 
(7) Madame la Députée. Par André le Breton. Paris: Ollendorff. 
" (8) Les deux maris de Marthe. Par G. Ferry. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


tongue, These three figures give life and illustration to some 
lively pictures of Paris and the political movements of a pregnant 
time. The second volume is devoted to an inquiry into the work- 
ing of the French poor-laws and the system of State relief, a 
subject that greatly interested the author. His conclusions are 
not, flattering to our own system and the eflorts of mendicity 
societies, 

Whatever interest is aroused in English readers in The Re 
pentance of Nussooh (Allen & Co.) must ueeds be rather 
factitious. The book isa translation by Mr. Kempson from the 
Hindustani of Nuzeer Ahmed, Superintendent of the Revenue 
Department in the Nizam’s dominions, Hyderabad. From Sir 
William Muir’s preface we learn that the story gained the Go- 
vernment prize of 100/., which had been offered for a meritorious 
work in vernacular of the N.W. Provinces. It is a moral 
tale of the didactic type familiar enough in England, but ab- 
solutely unknown in the literature of India; and for this 
reason it was considered worthy of recognition. In these days 
of Zenina missions, stories wholesome in tone and domestic in 
interest may undoubtedly be productive of good by elevating the 
family life of Mahometans in India. Like too many stories 
with a purpose, Nuzeer Ahmed’s tale is of small literary 
merit; it is curiously rudimentary, and much of its religious 
teaching is not very dissimilar in style to that of popular 
Evangelical tracts. The scene is laid in Delhi, and the story opens 
with the conversion of a well-to-do Mahometan who has hitherto 
neglected religion. Nussooh proceeds to bring his wife and 
children into the new life of orthodox observance, und is successful 
only after great afflictions and many troublous scenes, the de- 
lineation of which affords a lively view of the home-life of the 
family. The eldest son is a prodigal, and one sugyestive incident 
of the story is the burning of a number of his books by the irate 
father. These books, a list of which is given, are all of a 

uestionable kind, and form the only literature of the youth of 
hi; The Repentance of Nussooh is designed as an antidote to 
their pernicious influence. 

Among several volumes of verse before us, Miss Amy Levy's 
A Minor Poet (T. Fisher Unwin) is distinguished by something 
of the true lyrical impulse that no mere iacility can simulate. 
There is also distinct character and promise in the essay in drama 
“Medea.” Miss Levy should, however, be on her guard against a 
tendency to mannerism that may easily degenerate into a trick, a 
frequent iteration of phrase that is seldom elfective, often futile, 
and especially dangerous in blank verse. Mr. Ernest Radford’s 
Measured Sieps (T, Fisher Unwin) are scarcely trifles that be- 
token power, and the rhymes oddly styled “ Fits and Starts” 
might = as improvisations, but otherwise—*O villainous, 
nothing but sound, sound, a mere echo.” Some translations from 
Heine are neat and well-rendered. 

Nothing is sweeter to the poet than the unsolicited praise of a 
stranger; one of the great, profound public. It surpasses the com- 
mendation of the reviewer in warmth and candour. ‘The author of 
Allington and other Poems (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) prints some 
touching testimonies to her poetic powers, one of which is passing 
sweet and strange. A young lady one day asked the poetess if she 
knew “the writer of the poem ‘God’s Angels’—a poem,” the 
querist remarked, “ that Tike so much that at home I have 
fastened it over my bed!” If there is anything calculated to 
soften the hardened critic it is this. What avails it, with such 
affecting proof to the contrary, honestly to express our sense of the 
commonplace nature of Mrs. Brine’s verse ? 

Mr. E, A. Wallis-Budge has written an admirable addition to 
the excellent series of books styled “ By-paths of Bible History.” 
Babylonian Life and History (Religious Tract Society) is skil- 
fully wrought, the various sections of an immense subject being 
| duly proportioned, and the whole is comprehensive and lucid. It 
_ is not long since such works as this were entirely beyond the reach 
| of the many, while popular histories were too often both inaccu- 
| 


rate and unscientific. Mr. Budge’s method is sound, and his book 
is worthy of his reputation, 

It would seem that malice must sometimes prompt the sugges- 
tions that are urged on authors, or why should a New York critic 

have tempted Mr, Minot Savage to enlarge the original title of his 

| verses, Poems, into Poems of Modern Thought (Williams & 

| Norgate)? Nothing could be more gravely inappropriate, not to 

| speak of the natural antagonism between poetry aud modern thought. 

We have received an edition of Mr. Browning's Groped (Bell 

_ & Sons), with notes by Emily H. Hickey and an introduction by 

| Professor Gardiner, The preface contains some particulars inter- 

esting to students, and the notes render the edition valuable as a 
class-book. 

Wintering Abroad, by Dr. Alfred Drysdale (Virtue & Co.), is a 
useful little brochure on the Riviera, in which preference is given 
to Mentone as a health-resort, 

Political rhymes have not often the terseness and point of some 
of the lyrics in A Pen’orth of Poetry for the Poor (Harrison & Co.). 
Six popular biographies of the Reformers (Religious Tract Society) 
are good specimens of cheap literature by competent writers. We 
have received the third volume of the cheap edition of Mrs. Horace 
Dobell’s Poems (Remington & Co.) ; two statistical compilations 
from the Bureau of Education, Washington, dealing with the 
teaching of shorthand, and the comparative illiteracy of the 
various States in 1870-1880; The Times: a Satire (Sydney: 
Cunningham) ; and the tenth part of Mr. J. C. Lyell’s illustrated 
work on Fancy Pigeons. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Last—The Afghan Frontier. 

Deck Pastimes—Stepping Stumpward —Alcoholic Drinks — Proposed Memorial to 
Bishop Ken—The Harvest—The National Portrait Gallery—Military Italy— 

Has the Fall in Silver affected Prices in India ?—The Theatres. 


Petland Revisited—Foa: American Novels—Southampton —Canadian Pictures— 
Stories—V of Creation 


ay Church History — Recent —Recent Verse— 
A Spanish Grammar—New Music—German ture—French Literature— 
New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


includes all the subjects and practica’ 


“ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Established November 1883, 
Grand Councillor, 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF —_——- 
Ruling Council. 
John Bateson. A. A. Hopkinson, Esq. 
awick. Seager Hun’ 
Col. F. Burn Lord “Arthas l, 
The Rt. Hon. "Sir Michael Hicks Beach, ay Earl of 
Lord Chas. Wm, De La Poer Beresford. The M. 
The Re. Hon, George eorge MP. ‘The Rt. Hon., 
The Rt. Hon’ 
Wm. Sir Samuel ¥ Wilson. 
FRANK D. T 
. THOMAS, 
egistrar. 
baad 


: Victoria Street, 


“er (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few dass before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Victures, From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


{INE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS. 
EDWARD FRAMPTON, Artist. Studio and Office, § Buckingham Palace Road, 


5.W. Designs free. rence to orks give 
(THE LONDON HOSPITA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
‘ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A CLASS is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
1 work required. 
Fee for the whole Course to Students of the Hesgitel 
‘To others . 
CLASSES will also be held for the Intermediate oe B. (Londou) | and other Examaiations. 
not confined to 


‘Tass Clnsses are Students of the 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1834-85 will commence on Wed: 


ednesday. October ~~ | 
| when the Prizes for the past Session, and the Nursing ryote’ Prizes, will be diner 
accom 


P.M,. by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M 
There will be a Conversazione. to which all =. ‘present Students are inv 
Fou! RK it ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 
90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three i 
Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of ali the Hesident AP intments are prov 
with rooms and board entirely free of expense. The Resident ntments consist of Five 
House-Physiciancies, Five and One ; Two rs and 
Two Be Pu an reside in the Hospital. Special may be made for for Medical 
The London Hospita! is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all Parts of the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan, Distric , and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute's walk of the Hos pital and College. 
and particulars apply personally or by letter 


For Prospectus 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on W: 


Students can reside in the College within crvice of bee cl walls subj to the Col 
tions. The Hospital comprises a service of 7 75 itor Convalesoen at Swanley. 
For further particu Waxrpen of the College, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, 
forwarded on 


Ali 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ate 

Two SCHOLARSHITS of the value of £130 each, tenable will be com computed 
for on September 25, and three succeeding ors. One of pI value ‘of £130 will be a 
tothe | best candidate at this Examination, under soy of age, if of sufficient merit, 
For the other, the candidates must be under 25 

The of ove are Zoology, end Physiology (no 
The Jeaffreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The Subjects of Examina- 
tion are Latin, tthe t three ) pmawing languages, Greek, French, 


matics, and 
and German. This is an Open Exhi nibition - of the value of 
Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 


Medical School. 

The successful will be ulred to enter at St. Bartho! ital in 
October suc s are eligible for the other Scholarships 
application may be to the WARDEN of the College, St. 


HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 


for Medical 

The Hospital contains, besides the beds and Wards 

and other special departments. for Obstetric, 
asses are held in the Hospital for Cpntente 

University « of London nd of other examining preparing for the Examinations of the 
Hotise-8  Howse-Phy the Obstetric Residents 

and Dressers, are selected Students, to merlé, wit 

here are also large number unior ppointinents, without pay 

systematically e instruetion. covery part 


being mployed for 
eas, Chemistry, Phywes, Botany, and 


rance Scholarships.—O) Scholarship, of 1 
Open iss Gat Guineas, in 


Languages. 
Si arshi 
Priess, ¢e— x ps, ‘ing in value from £10 to £50 each, for 

In Treasurer’ Gol Gold the id 
in Sui urney Hoare Prize of £25, for Clinic: the Beaney Prive of 30Gulnens, 
for Pathol ; the Sands Cox Scholarship of £15 three for 

Jose my Haris Prize of ry 
the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £10, for Ophtha Prise of 2ib 


for Nervous Diseases ; the Burdett Prize for ne v ne £10. 
For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TayLor. 
Guy's Hospital, London, S.E., July 1884. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 184-85 will com: 

Adress will be delivered by Sir J. 

TWO ENTRANCE 8C 


when an 
-D.. F.R.S., 


O ENTRANC ENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of and £60 open to 
all first-year Studen' ot be offered for competition. ‘The Examination will be held on 
ber 6, 7, and 8, he subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or or 
| Classes 


of Candie, th for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
ut the r 
INTERMEDIATE M.B.”" te the UNIV of LONDON, 
oney Prizes le value are awarded Sessional Examina- 
tions, as Medals, 


The Fees may be Apt. fA Entries may be mate 
to — Prsctig and s made for Btuden its © ng into 


special arrangeme 
or cubsoaueat years; also for Dental Btndents and for Qualified Practitioness, 


——s Medica tioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood 
for -- supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is 


's Office. 
reoereet ‘uses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. Gnona™ 
ENUDLE. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


Si. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W.—The WINTER SESSION will commence Wetnesieg, ” October 1, 
with an IN TRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. CHAMPNEYS, at io P.M. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 E zaipiions are inrke' to all Perpetual Students, The 
Brackenbury Prizes of £50 each. Sir C — x Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Medal, 
‘Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and ral Proficiency Prizes are open to 


Students, 
he tments of House-Physician ge of which there are Four, 
peat, are | by competition, and no change is made by the Governors sot tee 
ospita’ 


Clerkships and Dreseershipe and ~ the minor uaneniee are given without extra 
School, ither information, by 


tion between One and Three by latter ts tee Daan the 
825 
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MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL "SCHOOL, Paddington, 
W.—EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPITAL. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. LEES. 

The Annual Dinner of the Past and Present Students will take place the same evening, Dr. 


ALFreD MEADOWS in Chair. 
Cs ae y> a Conversazione will be held in the New School Buildings at Half- 
past 


The Hospital beds. 
New Wins. beds, was opened by Her Royal Highness Princess 
ise, joness jast. 
Five we Open Beh Panolesshipe in ‘Sedural § Science (one of the value of £100, and four of £50 each) 
will be m petition day, September 23, and eon ng day 
The School to which ditions have 
laboratories for the teaching of and are ein full ing order, 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, Tottenham, 


S T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 
arden Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M-A—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 


ron r 16. to Bags 
St. Mark's School, W' 


We 
SHIPS of £30 and £20 per annum wil. 
under 14.—For particulars apply to the ah 


HE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS from Five to Twelve years of age (Boarders and Daily Pupils) will RE-OPEN 
am. Ate Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, W. 


| Saat SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.— 
Education at the Seaside. Preparato for BOYS. Miss STALEY (Cambridge Higher 

Honour Certificate) and Miss BLANCI E STALEY ( ree Certificate in 


Girton College, Cambridge) receive a limited number. Special arrangements 
pe _Clergy.—Prospectuses on with versity 
Parents of Pupils, &c. 


and a valuable dition to the system of and _ prizes. These offices are 
awarded after competition, the elim given perpetual of the 
Hospital. Special classes are held for the mina M.B. of 
the pone of London, and for the F.R.C 

‘or prospectus and furthe: 
at the Hospital. 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 
Cry and GUILDS of LONDON I INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 


INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8. 
Established to provide ADVANCED TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for :— 
1. 


Technical Teachers. 
2. Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Chemical, and Sonitary En 
3. Principals, Superintendents and Managers of Manufacturin Works, 
Fee, for Coms lete Course of Instruction, from January -f uly 1885, £20. 
the following Scholarships, tenable for two or three years, will be awarded on the results of 
the Entrance in I 1884 
& The (Gotewersere. Scholarship of £60 a year, with free education. 
. ‘Phe Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year. = 


FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564, 
er—Rev. D. 8. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic 1962. 
Among the a 7 1874-1884, have been 3 Firsts, Is Seconds, and 24 Thirds at Oxford 
and besides admissions Woolwich, h, Cooper's Hill, &c. 
Those present year include Scho! at Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and 
an at Wad 
_NEXT TERM will commence on vita 18, 


PERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE— 
Head- Mistress—Miss STREET._NEXT TERM September 16. Fees 


under the University regulations. Preparation rc 
A Boarding House licensed by the Managers.—Secretary, Mrs. ROBERT BURN, Gambridge, 


| ANCASTER SCHOOL RE-OPENS on September20. Among 
its advantages are a Laboratory, Workshop, Swimming-bath, Gymaasium, Sana- 
tom, Playing-field. stands on a hill, commanding views of Morecambe 
and the Lake } water is sald to be the purest in England. 
and Tuition, 55 Guineas a aa 
, There are Schol the School to the pastionton of which may be 
m Rev. W. E. Pryke, M.A., Head- Master. 


Two Mitchell of £30 a year, one with, ond one free 
Phe Siemens Scholarship of about £50 a year will be coi 
For further particulars apply at the Central Institution. or at College. Cc. 


(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY.—DAY DEPART- 
MENT for Students not under 14 years of The College Courses provide Tech- 
nical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical zineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, 
and Cabinetmakers. Fee for the Session, inclusive of Laboratories and Workshops, £9. 
Four Mitehell Scholarships, each of the annual value of £30, and tenable for two years, 
otrance 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WINDERMERE. — NEXT 
TERM begins September 15. Two or on three vacancies.—Address, Miss SEELEY, Winder- 
mere ; or until S ber 11, 59 Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, London. 

OVERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, near RUGBY. 


The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A.., late Fellow of C.C.C. Camb., ‘=d formerly Assistant- 
Master at Wellington College and Sh y School, prepares BOYS for the Public Schools. 


will be awarded in ayy | = ith the scheme on the results of the 
tion, wich will take any on T hursday, October 2, at ten o'clock A.M. 
For further portions ars Hg 3x A at the College, Tabernacle Row; or at the Offices of the 


Institute, Gresham © 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


17 POWIS SQUARE, BRIGHTON.—The DAUGHTERS 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTE 

SESSION 1884-85. 

I.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
Gatiehe for admission in these Departments must not be under Fourteen years of age 

and those under Sixteen will be required to pass an Entrance Examination in ‘English, 
Arithmetic. and Elementary Latin, to be held on October 3. 


III._DEPARTMENT MEDICINE AED SURGERY AND OF 


NIAL 
Cute are req d before entering to hav eit her the Entrance Examination in 
Pr tin the ictor ae. University, or some other of the 


r the F 
Preliminary Examinations by the General Medical Council 


IV.—DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN (223 Brunswick Street). 
in DEPARTMENTS I., IIL., and IV. will commence on October 7, and in 
. on Vetobér 


V.—EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on October 13. New Students will be admitted on October 
8, 9, and 10, between 6.30 and 9 P.M. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS A are offered to be Competed 4 
Mave Students i Gree Mathematics, English, History ; and ai 

UNTESEY MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. FOUR CHOLARSHIPS or the 

value of £20 per senate: for three years, in the Department Women, have also been 
founded, of which two are open to general competition, and two may be competed for only by 
Pupils in the Manchester Ligh School for Girls, 

Prospectuses of the oe Departments may be obtained at Mr. Cornisu's, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, and they will be forwarded trom the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OVER COLLEGE.— SEVEN ANE UAL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSTIPS, worth from £40 to £10 10s. a There are also ge mg of 

£50 tenable at the TERM will September 17 Board, £40, 

Tuition Fees and Col es from 24 to 30 Guineas.— For particulars apply to Rev. 
W. Bet. L, M. A., or KNoOcKER, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 18%4—85, 
FACULTIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The SESSION commences on Friday, October 3 next, and terminates on June 27, 1885. 

All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the samg terms. Special arrange- 
ments are made for the convenience of Ladies. 

Syllabuses containing full information as tc admission of Students, Courses of Instruction, 
Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., may be had from CORNISH BROTHERS, 
Birmingham, or from the undersigned, price 6d. ; by post, 7jd. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
The SESSION 1884—85 will begin on October 7. The College supplies for persons of 
either sex above the ordinary school age the means of continuing their studies in Science. 
wuages, [listory, and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and 
iological Laboratories are open ag > The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering. Surveying, and Architecture; and special arrange- 
ments have been made for practical work with. various Engineers, Surveyors, and Architects, 
in and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students mer be obtained on 
Several ROE IIPS are tenable at the College. CALENDAR, containing 
a, Is. : by post, Is. 3d, 

pectus and information apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Seeretaru. 


[THE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
Visitor—"The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. BpEmOr M‘DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


Isle 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir DALY. K.C.B., C.1.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D, TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Class‘cal and Modern i The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys 
all the ageasiens of a Southern climate. Gymnasium, Racquet and’ ha ives Courts; 
Sea Bathing and Boating. The NEXT ie M will commence Septe 
_For Prospectus, apply to the Hi to the HEAD-MasTEx, or the Hon. SECRETARY, Ryde Isle of Wight. 


TLEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 
on Thursday, September 18.—Apply to the PRINcrPat. 


PRIVATE TUITION.— PUPILS intro for PROFES- 


SIONAL CAREERS and COMPETITIVE b; pad 


late Fellow of his Col lege, Remarkably successful w: e pro- 
gress at large schools.—A’ adress, Turok, Messrs. Stevens, St. Mildred's 
Court, Poultry, E.C, 


SERVICE Ely Place, DUBLIN. 
Established 1852. One Th 

Sandhurst, July 1884, Walpole, 8,348 mark: Ki 191 
Mumfrey (nd. Cadet), 3349-Mil. Oiicere, April i884, F. D. J. Annesley, 2,019 nar 
Woolwich, July 1834, marks (SIXTH 

Walpole’s is by far the highest score This is the third time 
within three years that First Place for Vi Woolwich and Sandhurst has fallen to Dr. CHETWODB 


ever made for Sandhurst. 


CRAWLEY'S Is. 
In previous year, 17 Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. ; 7 for Class I., &c.; 
— bye ish Constabulary ; besides 42 miscellaneous Exams, 


J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY 1D. PR. F.G.S., &c., Queen's Service Academy, 


[ASTBOURNE. MODERN EDUCATION for 


pt ake System, and have every 5 J+ maternal care. YOUN 
who wish , oy exclusive attention to the accomplishments, and receive lessons from finishin; 

asters — lessons. Vacancy for a Governess-Student, on a 
terms. interview ‘can Lond Precpectes, with terms and highest 
ences, on application to the J LavY PRINCIPAL. 


AUTUMN TERM will commence (D.V.) on Thursday, September 11. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.— The Rev. A. PRITCHARD, 

September Competition, with Seven Candidates. 
C. Ellis in | Gist. E, 1735 


R. Bn. Philli 
October Comy ition, with only One 
ard. Fred Theobald. . 
for Woolwich h, all Four Candidates, viz. : 


Marks. 
++ 6,098 Sth. N. Pritchard .. 
+ 4,175 Seth. F. Ravenhill .. 


December, for Sandhurst, with Seven Candidates. 
2nd. (University) A. 


Robeson .. Mth. Henry 
(Cavalry) W. Basevi .... 


March Competition, with Three Candidates. 
26th. J. Weth 1,854 marks. 
April Competition, again all Four Candidates, viz. »— 
Sth. F. Logan 3,248 25th. E. Rawlins .......+. 2376 
wth, F. La Terriere 3,061 | Sith 2. Dorsett... 1,900 
July with Two to“ qualify only. 
3,509 marks. 


July, for eecthans Coated August 15, 1834), with Seven Candidates. 


Marks. 
R. Cockerill 97th. A. Housden 
Eight Priminsy Candidates passed. 


= 


_ Station and Telegraph ice, Twyford, Berks 

ARMY EXAMINATION S 
PREPARATION IN FRANCE. 


Mr. D. J. COWLES, M.A. Oxford, and Mr. W. I. RUSTON, M.A. (18th Wrangler), 
late Senior Assistant-Masters of the Oxford Military College, 
Receive PUPILS at the Chateau de la Salle, Montrenil-Bellay, near Saumur. 
Special arrangements for receiving Students from the Universities and Public Schools 
during Vacations. 


LEtt. -COL. T. J. R. MALLOCK, late Royal Fusiliers, and 


G Instructor of the Southern District the last six years, recei i 
JERSEY.—VICTORIA COLLEGE, NEXT TERM begins | Mile RESIDENTIAL PUPILS, 0 te forth Mary 
ptember 16. Tuition, ‘pal 
R. H°CHAMBERS. late Scholar of Oxford” Guineas. Principat on October 


CHARDSTOOK COLLEGE, Chard, Dorset.— 
and Head-Master—Rev. A. EVANS, M.A., St. Jobn’s Coll., Camb. formerly 
an pin wo. in Rossail School, anid late Head-Master of Wigan Grammar School. 
Charming situation ; remarkably healthy. Comfortable Individual attention, 
Delicate and backward Pupils well cared for. Pupils successfully prepared for he and 
other Ex»minations. Cricket, Fives, Tennis, Swi Covered Gy Refer 
ences to Parents of Pupils. Prospectus, &c. on application. 
NEXT TERM begins September 16. 


SCHOOL FOR SALE.— Twelve miles N.E. of London, 
beautifully situated on high ground; a povir-tats School, to accommodate 

Forty Boys, and capable of extension. Large Din ning Hall, two Dormitories and Workshop 
each by 23 lofty 48 ft. by nitary arran poate 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


CARLISLE, September 30, October 1, 2, and 3. 
Patrons. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 
Preachers. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


OFFICES : 

All communications to be addressed to the Hon. SecnETARIES, Church Congress 
Office, 32 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 
oa the Congress’ Week the Office will be at the Reception-room. 


‘Admission to the meetings will be SOCKETS ONLY. Tickets, admitting lattes or 
(but net ), can from the Hon. Secretaries. +4 
panied by remittance. Cheques Orders pay 
R. 8. FERGUSON. Sta Stampe cannot be received. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, 


7s. 6d. each, admitting to all the Meetings of the week, that of the Working- 
Holders of these tickets one Oe invited his Worship * Mayor of Carlisle and 
to a Conversazione, at Mon Priday Ev October 3. 


DAY TICKETS. 


WORKING-MEN’S MEETING: 
This will 
be prestiog fe fer, Working-Men only. A limited number of Platform Tickets 
RECEPTION ROOMS: 


The County Halls (close te tho sefiwey station) will be open as reception-rooms for 
Congress, and will com news, waiting, 
telegraph and post office, rooms, lavatories, 


The Hospitality List 
dest to assist mensbers in 


LODGINGS: 
A Register of Lodgings ls kept at the Congress Office. and infermation as to lodgings 
and hotels will be given. to on thelr. 


ng the amow 
Cong t-rooms Suter 


The Hon. Secretaries will do their 


will be provided Tess 
the County Hotel ‘at the various hotels anc 
TRAINS: 
Trains will run 8 ithe aig, meetings to Appleby. I Penrith, Kirkby-Ste, 
Kogwich, laryport, h, Wigton, and Gilsland, 


stations. 

Retarn Tickets to and fro, at Si on gation of Congress 
between Carlisle and the following aces: Windermere. Newcastle, and all in’ 
mediate stations, and any station on M idland Railway within miles of Carlisle. 

N.B. itors to the Congress from a distance can avail themselves of the Tourist 
Tickets issued by the London and focthand bo the and the Midland Railway Companies ; 
and 7 i to — nd» London and North-Western and Mid- 
land routes will be 


: eir 5 at Carlisle in either direction, for 
any laws provided the journey is ccughae within the time for which 
available. 


the Ticket is 
See page 8 of the London and North-Western, and page 12 of the Midland Tourist 


BEPORT: 


The Official Report of the Church Congress will be published on November 29. Price 
to subscribers, 6s. 6d. on pa) -J— 7, 7s.; 78. 6d. in cloth, hey oo &s.; and in 
half-calf antique, 10s., 0s. Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, 23 Old 
Bailey, London, and at by. 


INFORMATION: 

of bjects, ond charges. rall time- 

to be had at the Congress Office on and after September Hywms, with 
‘or use ramme,” 

1d. 


meetings, will be found in the “* Official Progr 
Iuaulrc for further information must be accompanied with a stamped and directed 


TATERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


HEALTH. 
Food, Dress, the Dwelling, the School, and the Workshop. 
EDUCATION. 
Apparatus used in Primary, and Art Schools. 


fresh and Sea Water Aquarium as at the Fisheries Exhibition. 
Free Library and Reading Room. 
MILITARY BANDS, 


will be in the Repel Albert Hall twice a at = o'clock, P.M. 
a a the Albert Hall. Special Evening Fé Mondays, Wednes- 
urdays. 
yt aa Buildings are in the Evening illuminated with Variegated Lamps, 
Japanese Lanterns, and Electric Light. 
‘OPEN DAILY, irom Ten to ‘Ten on got, till Eleven Admission 
Qne Shilliee on Every Week Day except on W open till Eleven P.M., 
admission is 
Ben further detals jeation to the City Offices, 27 Great 
ice may on applica 
‘Strect, London Wall; at the E: hibiti kstall dnd the Libraries. 


BULBS.—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 
ME. J. O. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his 


GREAT ROOMS, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, regularly THREE TIMES a 
at as above, large consignments of first-class DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. Lotted to 
both large and small buyers. The Sales commence at Half-past Twelve, finishing 
pate about Five. On View morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


ASPHA HALTE CARRIAGEWAY PAVEMENTS 
of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
in the Guildhall o said City, on Friday, September 12, Is84, at Two o'clock 
the Carriageways the undermentioned Streets with Asphalt 
be seen at the Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners in 
vin. 


Love Lane, Wood Street. 
Little Love Lane. 
Watlin ng Sires Serest (between St. Paul's Churchyard and Bow Lane). 


Well Street. 
Tenders are to be on the Forms caretiod of § the said Office, to AJ sealed, endorsed “ 2 canter 
for Sigce betore Carriageway be to the d, and deli 
Two o'clock on the suid ‘day. 
personally, or by authorized agent, at Sue 
on 
Security will be reauined & for the due performance of the Con’ 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the ae any Tender. 


HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk, 


Office, G: 


HOME MISSIONS 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Patron. 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Vice-Patron, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Presidents. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Orrice—7 WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS. 


THE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 

To minister to the Salvation of souls by increasing the number of Clergy 
in our large manufacturing towns, our seaports, our mining and widely- 
spread agricultural districts, 

PRESENT WORK. 

The Society is this year enabled to make Grants amounting to 
£44,535 towards the maintenance of 654 Clergy, who are working in 
parishes which have an aggregate population, according to the census of 
1881, of 4,447,395 ; according to present estimate, over 5,000,000. 


APPEAL. 

The Committee very EARNESTLY APPEAL for Donations and additional 
Subscriptions to enable them to respond to the many urgent claims from 
crowded Parishes for Grants for MISSIONARY CLERGY. Large masses of 
the people in our rapidly increasing population are living in a state of 
heathenism and vice. The employment of additional missioNARY CLERGY 


_ implies increased ministrations to the wants, physical as well as spiritual, 


of the poor. Every £70 contributed to the Society's General Fund will, 
with the aid of local help elicited by the Society's Grants, secure the 
employment of an additional Curate for Home Mission Work. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Additional Curates 
Society’s Office, 7 Whitehall, London, S.W. Cheques should be crossed 


Messrs. Coutts. 
JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 


SPECIAL MISSION 
TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 


See article in Saturday Review of August 16, on “*Coopering’ 
or 


President—The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR, MP. 


FOUR MISSION SMACKS ARE STATIONED WITH THE 
NORTH SEA TRAWLING FLEETS. 


Mr. Epwarp Brexseck, M.P. (the “ Fisherman's Friend”), 
speaking of Smacksmen, observed: “ When they are on shore after 
an eight weeks’ voyage they are tempted by every description of 
vice ; and when afloat they are lured i what, in my opinion, is a 
growing and most disastrous evil to deep-sea fishermen—the 
floating grog-shops in the North Sea. These vessels are sometimes 
better known by the name of ‘copers’ or ‘ bumboats,’ and the 
sell liquor of the very worst and most fiery quality. It is a kin 
of drink probably unknown to the general public; it is bought in 
Holland, and ‘produces the most maddening effects. There are 
many clear cases of direct evil done by the floating grog-shops, 
and detuils could be given if time allowed. Such facts convince 
me more and more that, if there is one way in which great good can 
be done among the Jishermen, it is through the instrumen- 
tality of the smacks gent out by the Thames Church Mission. They 
are doing in the North Sea a grand work, worthy of the support of 
a great maritime nation like England; and I believe that the 
resulis of their effort, great as are in the present, would, if only 
supported liberally by the public, be of untold value in the future.” 


“ For moral purposes, for patriotic purposes, for social for 
religious pu there was never devised a better agency than the 
Thames Church Mission, and it ought not to want the means which are 
necessary to extend its operations.”—Rt. Hon. Earl of Suarressury, K.G. 


It is not generally known that upwards of 12,000 men and 
lads are engaged ALL THE YEAR ROUND in the North Sea 
Fisheries, exposed to constant danger, and too far from land to 
run for shelter. 

Think of the Cost to Human Life at which your table is supplied 
with Fish, and help to secure a Vessel for every Fleet. 

Subscriptions and Donations are very urgently needed for 
carrying on this important Missionary effort. 


E, J, MATHER, Secretary, 


31 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
827 
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= 
HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


solicited to forward CC COLLECTIONS Anvaer 

THANRSEIVE G to the Secretary, Royal Institution, 

96 Charles Street, St. James's, 

The object of this inainetion is to provide Pensions for Farmers, their Widows 
and unmarried Orphan Daughters. Six hundred fift persons are now being 

tained at an annual cost of £13,800, and Four Hundred Candidates walting So for election. 
The late Archbishop of CANT«RBURY, in writing to the Secretary of the Royal 

ral Institution on the subject of Harvest Thankegiving Colle :— 


ASSISTAR NCE WANTED.—The following cases, | for which the 
CHAKITY ORG SOCIETY have been un 
help from_the charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED the he Council 
Moneys received for them will be at pent 
jon in the! their should le to Lock 


11,865. HELP for a WIDOW.—A poor widow has just been 
left with six children, one of whom alone one fo permanently provided Her husband, a 
most provident oe. died of gangrene after nine days’ illness. —_ she has only Tately, 

attack of eeomatie fever, during which time a baby was 
born. Relations are helping to their ability. The South St. Pancras Committee are 
anxious to relieve her of two of her ehtldren, and have found a place in the country 
where two of them, twins of om. 2 boarded out for 9s. weekly. ned "thie help 
for one year is £23 ts.. towards which £15 19%. has been obtained. 
b very to maintain herself and the rest of her 
family. 


11,975. EMIGRATION.—The Poplar Committee desire to collect 
£10, of which £5 has been received, towards sendin, ing 0 r08 respectable labourer and his family 
End’ Emigration Society ote re thee are 
ap them to 
phy oo plied for is needed for outfit, fares, and to help 


11,069. PENSION.—An East End Committee wish to procure a 
of Ss. a week for a man «f 50, 9 and ina tion, 

it who has been fo for some years paral from a 
club, his wife and her mother (with Re ig eas work a at mang and earn some- 
mes as 7s. Ste; mere also made small allowance. 
ie, and wife mother, thse ase three boys at school, the eldest 


11,972. PENSION.—The Stepney Committee are anxious to raise 
gvetly sum of 4s, to supplement <4 _ Pn 4 of a man dying from consumption. 


HOTELS. 
(TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent Comfort with 
room and tennie Bracing ait beat bathing in the island.” Excellent eande and 
nade pier. e A 
A steamer leaves Lymington the arrival of the 2.15 P.w. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland Pier about 6 


LFRACOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


BORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, 
_ With 25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(Secondhand, 10s. 6d. per month) on the three years’ hire system. 


Lists free of C. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most nein and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD HVERYwWHERE. 


A BOUT OLARET. 
There hi p hoe, during the last few great exaggeration 

be quant ty consumed in 


rench wines, except in the 


wat de owing to the lage eS buy, we have always able to supply 
GOOD VIN ORDINATIRE 
DINNER WINE 16s. 
26s., 308., 36, 
Bottles included. 


The from dealers from Bordeaux, the more 
‘We are surprised, as we can give the ordi 
i e — at lower, and the High-Class 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine MercHants, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
9% MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; & HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Juiius 
ict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 

suit admirably.”—Mr. Hl. LAURANCE. F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 14 OLD BOND STREET, 

scientifically adapts his improved spectacies to assist and strengthen the weakest sights, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 


ial protection against omission to pay 

residence after one year in cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable, 
E. A. NEWTON, 

Actuary and Manager. 


__ Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIFE, 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Lie Fund in 
Life Fund in Special ‘Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. 
£1,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS, UPWARDS OF TWO 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,000 


OFrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orvics—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPARA, 


Established 1836. 
FIRE LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD, — 
LONDON-1 E.Cc. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 


and FUNDS (1ss3). 
Fire Premiums £320,000 
Life Pre 184-000 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICES, 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 
Insurances agains: Low by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World 
clalmne arranged wi berality. 

C.. MACDON. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Mi 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. eee CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— F Established 1710. 
rates. — LIFE. Specially low rates for 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and hi e Largest Invested Capital, the I. Income, and 
paye yearly the it Amount of ie of any Accidental Assurance Compan 

‘hairman, Fangumas, 4 ply to the Clerks at the Rail 
Local rand Buildings, Charing 


BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


opened to the usual practice of other Ban and Interest allowed 
on the minimum when below £50. for 


‘FRARCIS RAVEN SCROFT, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


recently cultivated in the 
avoured with Vanilla, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres, International Medical Exhibi- 


tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


SPARKLING MORELLA, 
The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 


Absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the famous Kentish Morel Cherry ; 
sold in Champagne pints at 2ls. per double dozen. Remittance with order ; no 
booking. Not less than two dozen pints delivered in London, or to any British 
Railway Station. Sample pint bottle by post for 1s. 6d, Special terms for philan- 
thropic objects, bazaars, fétes, &c, The Trade supplied. Apply to THOS. GRANT 
& SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular Tonic Liqueurs, “ Grant’s 


Brandy,” “Grant's Orange Cognac,” aud “ Grant’s Ginger Cognac,” 


remedies for disorders of the stomach. A botile by post, as sample, 


Pamphiet containing suggestions ‘or the preservation of sight free. 


for 48. 10d., addressed to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, E.C, 
$28 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

select rom Twirated priced atl 
Co al elt Si wi 


post free.248, 249, and 250 
urt Road, and 1, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, Ww. "Established 1862. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW and CHOICE 
prices, are LIBRARY, andy be 

331 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


SATURDAY REVIEW sent by pest at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance 
= of the United Kingdom 


12 6 
Other ‘British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America .. 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, SW. 
NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64.each will viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
eltnte- All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, ers, Church Services, &c. 
promptly executed. — Libraries arrcnged and c 


ready, Fifty. -fifth Edition, 2s. 
THE OH CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
Original Autborised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 500 Illustrations, 14s, 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Morrant 


Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Vixcext Dormer Harris, M.D. » Demonstrator of 
Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Will be ready September 24. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BLAcKwoop's MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1884, 
No. DCCCXXVII. 28.64. 
CoxTENTS : 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part Il. 
THREE YOUNG NOVELISTS. 
THE PEOPLE AND THE ARMY. 
M. MAYOR. By J.P. M. 
THE WORLD'S OIL-SUPPLY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FIDDLERS THREE. 
THE MAHDI OF MID-LOTHIAN—1890 AND 1884, 
HURRAH FOR THE LORDS! 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER 1884. 


CONTESTS: 
AGNOSTIC METAPHYSICS. By Frepsric 
STORM-CLOUDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. By J. A. Cawenox. 
CHATTER versus WORK IN PARLIAMENT. By the Rev. J. Gumexess Rocers. 
THE DAWN OF THE NEW ITALY. By the Marchese NopILi-VITELLESCHI 
(Member of the Senate). 
THE DARWINIAN THEORY OF INSTINCT. By G. J. Romanes. 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEERS. By Lord Lyrurnotoy, M.P. 
A DEMOCRAT’S DEFENCE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By Mattuan Barry. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT AND PAST: THE PAST. By Acyes LAMBERT. 
ENGLISH SUPREMACY IN THE EAST. By F. BULKELEY JonNSON. 
IMPOSSIBILI' 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION—ITS TY. By the Right Hon. Lord 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


(THE FOREIGN CHUROH SH OHRONIOLE and REVIEW. 
t Episcopal Supervision on the Continent. 


the In 


1. 

2. Curci before uisition. 

3. Cichitti's Catholic Reform in Italy. 

4. A Reforming Effort in Sicily. 

5. Bishop Herzog’s Lenten — 

6. A German View of + toys 

7. Efforts in 

10. Short cle ares Mout 11. Notices. 


Psat 3 Waterloo Place, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 


DEMOCRACY AND THE IIOUSE OF LORDS. By the Earl of Drwravey. 
THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN_ ENGLISH LITERATURE, II. The Conser- 

vatism of the Eighteenth Century. By W.J.CoURTHOPE. 
SIR BARTLE FRERE IN SIND. By Major-General Sir F. J. Gotnsurp, C.B., K.C.S.1. 
THE BURNING OF BRISTOL.—A Reminiscence of the First Bill. By C. 


LaTHOM Browse. 


a SACRIFICES "AND THE CONSERVATIVE CAUSE. By .\. M. | 


BROOKFI 
PROTECT TON, ” FROM THE WORKMEN'S POINT OF VIEW. By W. J. Harris, M.P. 
A WOMAN'S WORK. By Lord Branazoy. 
THE YOUNGER PITT AS AN ORATOR, By C. F. Keary. 
THE RIGHTS OF LAYMEN IN THE CHURCH. By Rev. Hexyry Harmay, D.D. 
IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. By ALrrep AvusTIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


THE J ACCEPTED DESIGN for the WAR and ADMIRALTY 


FFICES.—See THE BUILDER of this week. Also Design for Decoration of the 
Dome St. Paul's, by Mr. H. Stannus; and Clyde Comal s The Inter- . 
nt's 
And all Newsimea. 


and, scminded of 
Concord System.” —Saturda 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Joun 


Muts, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman” &c, 3 vols. 


INCOGNITA. By | Henry CressweE tt, Author 


of “ A Modern Greek He "&e. 8 vols. 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


Litas WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE. 3 vols, 
By 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


the AuTHoR of “Sr. OLave’s” &c. 3 vols. 


JOY. By May Cromme iy, Author of “Queenie” 


&c. 3 vols, [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDE BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—SMALLER PRACTICAL 


GUIDE to NORTH WALES, with 3 Maps. By H. I. Jenxiysoy, F.R.G.8, 
Author of the “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight” &c, 


The Large Edition may be had, price 6s, 6d. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
OF TOURIST GUIDES. 
Fep. Svo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 2s, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. Containing General 
Descriptions of Guerusey and Jersey, with 7 ed from St. Peter's Port 
and St. Heliers. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S., F.S. 
It is marked cae and may be 
taining all information essential to the visitor at the charming of Rich marine 


Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 


CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLES. 


Containing succinct information concerning the Principal Places and objects 
of ts the Count By W. H. Chief Draughisman, War 


Complete List of sag try TWO-SHILLING SERIES post 
free for Penny Stamp. 


Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised by E. G. RavensTErN, F.R.G.S. 
with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SCHOOL PHYSICAL and DESCRIP- 


TIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the late Keira Jonnston, F.R.G.3.. Editor of 
the “Africa” volume in “Stanford's Compendium’ of Geography and 
} ”; Leader of the Royal Geographical Socieiy’s Hast African Expe- 
tion. 
“ A text-book of in its the author's h know! 
ak nk ~ every page thoroug! ledge 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ISHMAEL, THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


ISHMAEL: 


The New Novel, 


By the Author of “ Vixen,” 
“ Phantom Fortune,” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. 


XPERIMENTS on PATIENTS PHYSICIANS, and 
ments thereon A the Society for the Abolition of Vivisection. Pp. 28. A copy can be 
| obtaine.t ¢ —* on send.n stam ted wrapper to the Lionorary Secretary, G. R. 
The wis Stas il need to be investigated anew before thing approaching 
a ica wi ore an. 
| a ystem of Thera »cutics can be constructed,""—Lancet, 5, Test. 


A SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 
SUMMER. From the Journal of Henry D. Trorrav. 


8vo. with Index and Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ We find a t deal in the book that may be enjoyed........H acted 
end acts so upon Walt Whitman that it is ie acted upon so directly 
those two writers and of the minor satellites of the 


Crown 


Keview. 


ue and the Mediva! in the 
Ottilie” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth 


EUPHORION: Studies of the Anti 
Renaissance. By Verxox Lee, Author of 
extra, 2is. 

“* Euphorion’ is the strongest and best work Vernon Lee has yet gi It is th i 

be every page testifies, of s.ucularly wide reading and tndepentont thought, ona the cai 
mbines with much picture-q .cness certain, Is of that reminds us more of 
our earlier writers than those o/ our own time.”’ Keview. 


THE AMAZON: an Art Novel. ARL With 


Preface by Professor Gvorc& EBERS, and Fron‘ by L. Alma Tadema, R.A, 
Crown eve. cloth, 6s. 


“Tt isa delineation of inner life by the hand of a It to the school of 
ine,’ but th! and its thought and fully to Medame 
de Stadl's famous work.” Revise. 


T. UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD. BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THzopoR MOMMSEN. 
Translated (with the Author's sanction and Additions) by the Rev. P. W. 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz, 
The POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 6s. 6d.; or separately, 
Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., with Index, "15s. 
‘Also’ a LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8yvo. £3 lis. "These Volumes 
are not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor MAx DuncKeR, by Evetyn Apport, M.A., LL.D., 
bs Balliol College, Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. each 21s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Times down to 337 n,c. From the German of Professor Ernst 
Curtius. By A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols, demy 8vo, with Index, £4 10s. ; 
each Volume separately, 183, 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. By ApoLPpuk Turers. Translated by 
FREDERICK SuoRERL. 5 vols. demy 8vo. with 41 fine Engravings and Por- 
traits of the most eminent personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, 36s. 


“ Unquestionably the best history of the French Revolution.”—Sun. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of 

George IV. By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of the History down 

J the Battle of Navarino. By Captain Cuamizr, 6 vols. crown 8vo. with 
rtraits, 


“ This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert that it approaches 
as nearly to perfection in its own line as any historical work perhaps ever did.” 
Edinburgh Review, 


A NEW EDITION of Professor BROWNE’S 


HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 9s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Professor Max DunckeEr, by 8. F. ALLEYNE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

Professor Duncker’s “ History of Greece” gives an Account of Hellas and 
its Civilization from the Earliest Times down to the Overthrow of the 
Persians at Salamis and Platea, 


Vol. I—1. The GREEKS in the EARLIEST AGE. 
2. Their CONQUESTS and MIGRATIONS, 


THE HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Beginning of their Empire to Recent Time, 1250-1873. By Sir 
EpwarpD Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. New and Revised Editivn, 
being the Fifth, 6s. 

“ Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best.”—<Spectator. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwanrp Creasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twenty-ninth Edition, crown 8vo. with Plans, 63. 


Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. MicNer. By ANDREW ScoBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 
“ The standard authority on the subject.”"—Daily News, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M.Guizor. By ANDREW ScoBLE. Crown 8vo. with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the late Very Rev. Watrrr 
Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. sold separately, 
as follows: Vol. I., 15s. ; ‘Vol. IL, 15s. ; Vols, III. andIV., 303. ; Vol. V., 15s. ; 
var VI. and VIL, 30s. ; Vol. VIIL., lis.; Vol. 1X., 15s.; Vol. X., 15s. ; 
15s. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” 


MACMILLAN & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


4 NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, in Seven Volumes, 
extra fep. 8vo. price Five Shillings each, 

A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hund-mad+ Paper. Orders for this 
Edition will be taken for Sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


The Volumes will be published as follows : 


Vols. T. and II.—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, Ready. 
Vol. Ill.—IDYLLS OF TILE KING. Ready. 
Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. (Ready. 


Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM, —— 
Vol. VI.—QUEREN MARY: and HAROLD, [ November. 
Vol. VIL—THE LOVER'S TALE: &c. (December. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


1884. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed 
and containing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, und 
in extra cloth, coloured edges, 73. 6d. 


Among the chief Contents of the Volume will be found: “An Unsentimental 
Journey through Cornwall,” by the AvrHor of “ Jonny HAviIrax, GENTLEMAN,” with 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy.—*: The Armourer's Prentices,” a Novel, Com- 
by CHARLOTTE M. Yoner.—“ Shakespeare in the Middle Temple.”—“ The 

omen of Chaucer,” by Rev. ALFRED AINGER.—“ Matthew Arnold : a Biographical 
Sketch.”—The Author of,“ Beltraffio,” by Henry JAmMEs.—‘ Julia,” by WALTER 
Besaxt.—Two Fables of ZEsop, with Illustrations by R. Caldecott.—* Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.”—* Rossetti’s Influence in Art,” by J. Comyns Carr.—* Paul 
Vargas,” by Huen Conway.—“ A Herald of Spring,” by WALTER CRANE, with 
Illustrations.—* Old Whitehall.”—* Changes at Charing Cross.”—*“ Covent Garden,” 
by Austin Dorson.—‘* Der Tod als Freund,” with an Illustration by Geo: Du 
Maurier.—"* The Emperor and his Marshal.”"—How I Became a War Corre- 
spondent.—* Donghtown Scrip,” by ARCHIBALD Forsrs.—* A Woman’s Keep- 
sake,” by EpmMuND Gossk, with Illustrations by Alfred Parsons.—*“ Rivers and 
River Gorges,” by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE.—“ Interlopers at the Knap,” by THomas 
Hanpy.—* Oysters and the Oyster Question,” by Professor Hux.ey, P.R.S.— 
“ Cricket,” by ANDREW LANG.—“ Sweet Peas,” after a Picture by G. Leslie, R.A.— 
“ Greece in 1844,” by Professor J. P. Manarry.—* In the Fens,” with Illustrations 
by Robert Macbeth, A.R.A.—“ Dartmoor,” by FREDERICK PoLLocK.—*‘ The Post- 
Office,” with Illustrations by Harry Furniss.—‘* The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” 
by J. H. Svorrnouse.—“ Dogs,” by R. L. Stevenson, with Illustrations by 
Randolph Caldecott.—Two Poems by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE —* Shy,” 
aiter a Picture by L. Alma Tadema, R.A.—“* Bath,” by H. D. TRAILL, 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WESTWARD HO! 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
HYPATIA. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 
* ALTON LOCKE, 
YaST. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

THE DAISY CHAIN, 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 vols. 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER, 

THE TRIAL, 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 


THE THREE BRIDES. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST, 

THE CAGED LION, 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DAN- 
VERS PAPERS. 

MAGNUM 

LOVE AND LI 

UNKNOWN TO 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 


PHAETON 
THE MAID ‘Or KILLEENA; and 
other Tales. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
TOM BRKOWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 

WHITE WINGS. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, &c. 
SHANDON BELLS, 

YOLANDE., 


JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. SHont- 
HOUSE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 299, 


for SEPTEMBER. 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBE 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN BORDER. 
By Rev. Canon CreiGHTon. 

WILKES AND LORD SANDWICH: 
a Dialogue. 

EL PLAGIO: a Mexican Story. 

THE DECAY OF GENIUS. 


A GENEALOGICAL SEARCH. 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the 
Author of “ For Percival.” Chapters 
XIV.—XVII. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES: 


Sermons by the late WatTEer Fanqumar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
price 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amepke Guittemix. Edited by J. Norman 


Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Revised Edition, embodying ali the Latest Discoveries in, 


Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank Bucktanp. Popular. Edition, with Illustrations. 4 vols. small 
crown Svo. 14s, Each volume can be had separately, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO WER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1884: 


1. ““SWEET PEAS.” Engraved by E. 
ScHLapitTz, from a Picture by G. 
Lesiig, R.A, (Frontispiece.) 

2. THE TOUR OF COVENT GARDEN. 
By Austin Dosson. With Lilustra- 
tions. 

3. THE WOMEN OF CHAUCER. By 
Rev. ALFRED AINGER. With Illus- 
trations, 

4. CRICKET. By AwNpDrew Lang. 
With Illustrations. 


5. FRIEDE: a Village Story. By Many 
HULLAH, 


6. GREECE IN 1884. By J. P. Manarry. 


7. AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN 
ORKNEY. By D. W. R. 


8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
Chaps, 21,22. By C. M. Yoneg. 


INITIAL LETTERS, 


Cloth Cases for binding Vol. I. are now ready, 1s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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September 6, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. . 


MR. MURRAY'S 


DR. WM. 


LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. Con- 


taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 3s. 6d, 


APPENDIX to PART I. Additional 


Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IL. A First 
Latin Reading Book. 
Part II, A 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Latin 

PRINOIPIA LATINA. Short | 
Tales and Anecdotes for 

YOUNG BEGINNER'S. FIRST I LATIN 
BOOK : an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


YOUNG BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN | 
Introduction to 


BOOK: an Principia Latina, Part II. 
Price 2s, 


STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. For | 
the Iligher Forms. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY to 


Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's Gallic War. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A ae FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
D. HALL. 


EDUCATIONAL LIST 


SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA Part I. 


Delectus, Vocabularies, and 
versation. 3s. 6d. 


for Con 
APPENDIX to PART I. {Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Partil. A French 
Reading Book ; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 


STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Litreé. 6s. 


With an Introduction by M. 


SMALLER FRENOH GRAMMAR. 
from the above. 3s. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 
| Vocabularies, and Materials 


/GERMAN PRINOCIPIA. Part II. A 
German Reading Book ; with a Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA,. Part I. I. Gram- 
and Materials 


mar, Delectus, Sai, Vocabularies, 
for Conversation. 3s. id. 


APPENDIX to PART "Additional 
Exercises and Examinaion Papers. 


INITIA GRASCA. Part i A Greek 
Reading Book. 4s. 6d. 


INITIA GR-ECA, Part III, Prose Com- 


position. 3s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. For 
the Higher Forms. 


SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
For Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK AOCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.— SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 
PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
MODERN « GEOGRAPHY. Physical and 


SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


ITALIAN PRINOIPIA. Part II. An | ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ‘With Illus- 
Exercises. 


Italian Reading Book 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 1 


DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. With Illustrations, 3 vols. 
ice £5 5s. 
CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. With Maps and J00 Ilus- 


trations, 21s, 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN | ANTIQUITI ES. From the Time of the Apostles 


2 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and 
DOCTRINES during the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES A.D. ’ Vols, I., II., and IIL. 


Each 31s, 6d. 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 500 Woodcuts, 
srice 288, 
SMA LLER CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood- 


cuts, 78. 6d. 


2 vols, £2 16s, 


cuts, 7s. 6d, 


CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and 


GRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 200 W,0od- 


GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 


With 564 Woodcuts. 3 vols. £4 4s, 


GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


With 584 Wo odcuts. 
‘GEO- 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2s. \ 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7s. 64, 
A ORITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. 


21s. \ 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SEVEN AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. To the 
Uetue Ge Jews from Captivity. With 40 Maps and 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 
an Account of the Intermediate Period between the Old 
and New Testaments, With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. To the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Woodcuts. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. With 

Woodcuts. In Two Parts. I. a.p. 30—1003. IT. 10031380. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. In 
Two Parts. I. 596-1509. II. 1509-1717. 
EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
(In preparation. 


HISTORY of GREECE. To the Roman 
Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


! 


HISTORY of ROME. To the Esta- 


blishment of the Empire. With Coloured Map and 
Woodcuts, 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. preparation. 


GIBBON'S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. With 100 Woodcuts, 


HUME’S ENGLAND. From the Earliest 
Dew, ue down to 1878, With 7 Coloured Maps 


HALLAM'S HISTORY of EUROPE 
during the MIDDLE AGE 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. 


HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Earliest Times to 1872. With Woodcuts. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 150: 


Woodcuts. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With 120 
Woodcuts. 


GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH INDIA. 


With Maps and Woodcuts. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its Origin and 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bio- 


graphical Notices of the Authors. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA-. 


TURE. To be used with the above. 


MODERN EUROPE. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Quo- 
tations, &e. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued down to a.p. 70, 16mo. 


with 40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the Conquests of Alexander 


the Great. 16mo. with 70 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


MANUALS. 


the Romans. 
Woodcuts, 3s. 


cuts, 3s. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by 


y=. MARKHAM. Continued down to the year 1880. 12mo. with 1 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. From the Conquest of Gaul 
Cesar. By Mrs. MARKHAM, Continued down to the jyear 1873. 12mo, with 70 W 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 16mo. with 30 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and Political. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 

ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire. 16mo. with 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. 16mo. with Coloured 
Maps and 74 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 


Persons, 16mo, with 99 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
16mo. with 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1878. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives of Our Chief Writers. 


Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. To be used with 
the foregoing book. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY. From the Invasion by Marius 
down to 1880; on the plan of Mrs. MARKHAM. 1I2mo. with 50 Woodcuts, 460 pp. 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 
Earliest Times. Continued down to 1878. 16mo. with 36 Woodcuts, Is, 6d. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF FRANOE. From the- 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. 16mo. with Maps Fy Ni 

A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR, With 
Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. STANLEY LEATHES. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NEWTH'S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
mall 8vo. 3s. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIAOS, 
With Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRASCA: an Introduction to the 


Study Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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[September 6, 1884. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Onder the HUXLEY, 


INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. With 

PuYsics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. With 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPTY. By 
GRIKIR, F.R.S. With Questions. 

GEOLOGY. By Arcurmacp F.R.S. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D., 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., 


LoGic. By W. Jevons, F.R.S., 


LL.D. 
. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. S. Jevons, 


*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTURE: Elementary Lessons in the 
jy AF of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. TANNER. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6d. 

BOTANY. By Prof. Oriver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations , 4s. 6d. 

FIELD and GARDEN CROPS, DISEASES 
of. By WorTH.INGTON SMITH. 


CHEMISTRY.; By bir F.R.S. 
‘With Tlustra‘don: 


CHEMICA L PROBLEMS adapted to the Same. By 
Tuorr With KEY. 

CHEMISTR Y: Owens College Junior Course of 

By F. Jongs. Preface by Sir H. 


CHEMIST RY, QUESTIONS on. By Francis 


CHEMIC AL “THEORY for BEGINNERS, EX- 
FERIMENTAL PROOFS of. By Prof. W. Rausay, 


ELECT’RICITY and MAGHETION. By Prof. 
SILV4,NUS P. THOMPSON. Illustrated, 4s 

ARITIAMETIC of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
B: E. Day, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 

ELETRICITY and MAGHETION, ABSO- 
MEASUREMENTS By ANDREW Gray, 


LOCIG, ‘Deduetive and Inductive. By W. 8. 
LL.D. M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

PPiYSIOLOGY. By Prof, Hoxuey, P.R.S. 
/ With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. QUESTIONS, Is. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 

Fawortr. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d. 

‘PHYSICS, By Prof. B. Srswan, F.R.S. With 

Illustrations, 4s.6d. QUESTIONS, 

NATURAL PHILOSOFHY for. BEGINNERS. 
TIES OF SOLID AND FLUID 6d.— 
Part I. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEA 3s 6d. 

NUMERICAL TABLES and CONSTANTS in 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Luproy, 


PHYSICAL. GEOGRAPHY. By 
F.R.S. With Illustrations, 48.64. QUES- 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 


A SHORT “GROGRAPDY “ot “the 3RITISH 
ISLANDS. By GREEN and ALICE 
SToProrD GREEN 23 Ma 3s. 6d. 

ECONOMICS of “INDUSTHY. By A. Mar- 
M.A., and Mary P. MARSHALL. 


SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on. ron “< 
W. H. Stone. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

STEAM: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Pepry,C.E. 4s. 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and J. 
PHYSIUGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 

of tw By Prof. P.R.S. With 


ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the 

numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
THE STUDENTS jPuOms of the BRITISH 
D. Hooker, K.C.8.1., F.R.S. 


Price 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, 

.R.S., assisted by H. N. MAnTrIN, M.B., D.Se. 6s. 
ELEMENTARY EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 


M. Foster, F.R.S., — the late F. M. LFOUR. 
Second Edition, Revised and Edited by A. SEDGWICK 
and W. HEAPE. 10s. 6d. 


BEAT: an Treatise. By Prof. 

MANUAL ‘of POLL TICAL ECONOMY. By 
Rt. Hon. Hexyry Fawcert, M.P.,F.R.S. 12s, 

STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a Manual 
By W. SranLey Jevoys, LL.D., M.A., 


THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise 
m Logic and By W. STANLEY 
LL.D., F.R. 
A SHORT HISTORY mae the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J.R.Greex. With Maps, &c. 6d. 
[Hundredith Thousand, 
ANALYSIS BRGLISH HISTORY based on 
W.A. Tait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
READINGS the ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. Greex. 3 vols. Globé 8vo. each Is. 6d. 
OLD — HISTORY. By Prof. E. A. 
D.C.L. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; W.C. 


4 NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING- 
THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of 


Books I, to VI. Selected, arran 
edited by A. F. Munisoy, sometime Eng! ish 
Master of the A’ een Grammar School. With Original 


Illustrations. “Globe sve. 
Primer I. (48 pp. 

( 
Book Use ) 9d. Book 6d. 


ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
MACMILLAN'S READING-BOOKS, 


Book HE. (232 pp.) Is. 3d. 
Book IV. Do.) 


Pri 

Book IT. for il. “5d. 

Book ITT. for Standard ITT. (160 pp.) 18mo. 6d. 

go IV. fe Standard IV. (176 pp.) 18mo. 8d. 
Book V. for Standard V. (380 pp.) 18mo. 1s. 

Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.) crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. 


With Illustrations, Gl 


lobe 8vo. 
hes | abridged from Globe Readers” 


d for smaller reading boo! 

Standard = pp.) 

Standard IV. pp.) 1 

Standard V. une pp.) Is. 34. 

Standard VI. (223 pp.) 1s. 6d. 

LORD TENN YSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
For Schools. Four Parts. 2s. 6d. 

THE PASSING OF ‘ARTHUR. By ALFRED, 
Lorp TENNysON, Globe 8vo. 9d. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo. Is. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 


EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER of ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. By WETHERELL, M.A. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. 
Moruis, LL.D., and H. C. Bowry, M.A. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. Nicuot. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sroprorp 


BROOKE. 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dowpen. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jens. 
HOMER. By Right Hon. W. E. GLApsToveE. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. M.A. 
By Sir Grorce 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. ByH. F. Tozer, 
GRE bik ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry, 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. S. Wirkrss, 


EUROPE. By Prof. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 
ROME. By M. Creieuron, M.A. 


FRANCE. By C. M. Yonce. 
*.* Others to follow. 


FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. BeTTany. 18mo. Is. 
A of ART. By Jonny 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 
Tavien. Edited by Sir GRovr, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry TANNER, F.C.S. 18mo. Is. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, and COOK- 
National School of © Cookery. Compiled by W. B. 


THE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled 
and Arranged by C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT. 18mo. ls. 


ON TEACHING: its Ends and Means. A Book 
for Teachers and Parents, By Prof. H. CALDERWOOD. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by Prof. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HIs- 

TORY._ By Prof. A. Freemax, D.C.L. With 
Maps. Price 3s. 6d. 

ENGLAND. By E. Tompson. With Maps. 


SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacArruur. 
Price 2s. 


ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. With Map, 3s. 6d. 
GERMANY. By James Snir, M.A. 3s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Dorie, With Maps. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne. 


FRANCE, By M. With Maps. 
Others 


ENGLISH. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr 
LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 
Prof. HALES. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morais. 


HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
the Same. 2s. 6d. 

ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. 5s. 

ENGLISH, Past and PRESENT. By the 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, 
Senses Different from the Present. By 


GROVE. 


Used formerly in 
the Same. 58, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


PRIMARY FORRCH AND GERMAN READING 
PERRAULT.—CONTES DE FEES. Editea 


by G. Fasyacar. Is. 
her Volumes in the press. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLAS- 
SICS. Edited by G. Fasxacut. 18mo. 


.—LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur, 
MOL IERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 


G. E. FA 8 
LE MIs ANTHEOPE. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. Is, 
RE. Edited by L. M. MORIARTY. 1s. 
ie MEDECIN LUI. Edited by G. BE, 
FASNACHT. 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By L. M. 
Is. 
SAND U-—MLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE. By 
1. C. 5 
GEORGE. *SAND. AU DIAB 
ETHE—GOTZ von BERLICHINGEN, 


L, M.A. 
HEINE: FROM PROSE WORKS, 
aoa b 


DIE VON ORLEANS, 
MA mA Edited by 


GOSTWICK. 
STUART. 
UHLAND'S 3 BAL LADS and ROMANCES. Selections, 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
press, 
a A Prospectus of this Series will be sent on application, 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By 
Fasnacnt. First Year, Is.; Second Year, 


2s.; Third Year, 2s. 
THE TEACHER’S to PRO- 
GRESSIVE-FRENCH CO . Third Year. By the 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. By the 
same Author. First Year, 2s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 


A Teena GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 
the Same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By the 
Same. First Year, Is. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 

THE ORGANIC METHOD of STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By the Same. I. FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. 

CourTnore Bowes, M.A. 18mo. Is. 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s, 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Waitxry 


and A. H. EpGREN. 7s. 6d. —GERMAN-EN 
PART. 5s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Watney. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By E. 
Vincent and T. G. Dickson. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 


By Dr. MACLEAR. 


A ASS-BO -BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISs- 
4s. 6d 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 5s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM. Is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
Iamo. price Is. 6d. each. 
stances with Exercises, ready 


are 


CESAR‘ .—The GALLIC WAR. Book I. By 
GALLIC WAR. Books II. and III. By W.G. 
RUTHERFORD. 


M.A. 
THE GALLIC A AR. Scenes from Books V. and VI. 


C. CoLBEC 
EUTROPIUS. By W. Wetcnu, M.A., and 
C. G. DUFFIELD. ith Exercises, 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XVIII. The ARMS 
of ACHILLES. By S. R. James, M.A. (Ready. 
VOCABULARY in 
ODYSSEY. BookI. By Kev. M.A., and 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

ILIAD. Book I.” By the same Editors. 
HORACE.—ODES. Books I.toIV. By T. E. 
PaGE, M.A. Each 1s, 6d (Ready. 

‘VocaBULARY to Book III. in preparation. 
Livy, Book I. By Rev. H. M. Srernensoy, 


THE HANNIBALIAN WAR, Beinz part of the 21st 

and 22nd Boo! ivy, 
by G. C, MACAULAY, ALA 
OVID. —SELECTIONS. By E. S. Suvck- 


BURGH, M.A. (Ready. 
in preparation. 


PHZDRUS.—SELECT FABLES. By A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. With Zzercises. 

THUCYDIDES.—SELECTIONS from BOOK I. 
By F. H. M.A. With Z£vercises. 

VIRGIL.—ZNEID. Book I. By A. S. Wat- 


ZENEID. Book V. y Rev. A. CALVERT, 4 
SELECTIONS. iy SHUCKBURGH, M.A 


| ANABASIS. Book by 


A. 8. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 
(continu 


1smo. Is. each. 
following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
BUT NO VOCADULATY, are ready, 


CICERO. SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. 


EURIPI DES—HECUBA. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A, 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and 
Dy The Expedition of Xerxes. By A. H. Cooke, 


HORACE.—SELECTIONS from the SATIBES 
and EPISTLES. By Rev, W. J. V. Baker, M 

HORACE. — SELECT BEODES ARS 
POETICA. By Rev. H. A. Dauto: 

PLATO. and *MENEXENUS. 
By C. E. GRAVES. 

THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. From 


Callinus to Caliimachus. Selected and edited by the 
Rev. KyNastox, M.A. 


TERENCE.—SCENES from the ANDRIA. 


By F. W. Coryisu, M.A. 
THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. 


The Capture of Sphacteria. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 
Vingil.. —GRORGICS. Book Il. By Rev. 
SKRINE, M 
Volumes to follow. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 
By A. O. Prickarp. 


CATULLUS SELECT POEMS. By F. P. 


Simpson, B. 
CICERO. a “SE IND PHILIPPIC ORA- 
TION. From the German of By Prof. 


E. B, Mayor. 5s. 
THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the Germa: 
¢ = ne Additions by Prof. A. 8. Winkiss, 
PRO *PUBLIO SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. HoLpEy, 
LEGE MANILIA. After HALM, by Prof. 
HOSCIO AMERINO. After by E. IH. 


M. 
DEMOSTHENES.— DE CORONA. By B. 
Drake, M.A, New and Revised 


Edition. 4s. 6d. 
By Kev. J. R. Krye, 
PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. GWATKINX, 


EURIPIDES. — HIFPOLYTUS. By J. P. 
MEDEA. By A. W. VERRALL, M.A, 3s, 6d, 
HOMER— ILIAD. —The STORY of ACHIL- 
LES. By J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER Lear, 


ODYSSEY. — IX. With a Commentary. By 


B, May 2s. 
ODYSSEY. ‘TRIUMPTI of 
XXL-—XAILV. By 8S. G. M.A. 
HOR ACE. —The ODES. By T. E. M.A. 
Price Books V., separately, 2s.ench. 
The SA TIRES. R Pal MER, M.A. 68, 


JUVENAL.—SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. 
J. B. Mayon. Satires X. and XI. 3.64. XII.—XVI. 


JUVENAL, For Schools. By E. G. Harpy, 
Livy, Books II, and III. By Rev. H. M. 


STRPHENSON, M A. 5s, 
Books and XXII. By W. W. Capes, M.A. 5s, 


LYSIAS—SELECT _ORATIONS. By E. 8. 
M.A. 

MARTIAL.—SE LECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. 
Tl, M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 6s. 

By G. H. M.A. 5s. 


HEROIDUM EPISTULZ XIIL By 8. 
BURGH, M.A. 4 


PLAUTUS.—MIL LES GLORIOSUS. By Prof. 
R. 5s. 

PLINY'S LETTERS. Book III. By Prof. 
E. 3 Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rexpaut, 


PLUTA RCH. —LIFE of THEMISTOKLES. 
By Rev. II. A. LL.D. 5s. 

PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of. By 
J.P. PosTaaTs, M.A 

SALLUST.—The C ATILINA & 


MERIVALE, D.D. each 2s. 6d. 
ELLUM CATIL ina Cook, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. 
By A. J. Ciurcu, M.A., and W. J. Broprinn, M.A. 
3s. Gd. ; separately, each 

THE ANNALS. Book V1. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

TERENCE. — WAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 

By 8. M.A. 3s.; with Translation, 
my ev. Boyp, M.A.,and A. 8, 


B.A 
THUCYDIDES. ‘ele VI. and VII. By the 
Book Iv. By C. E. Graves, 


Rev. P. Frost, M.A, 
DIVES. 

VIRGIL—ANEID IL and IL By E.W. 
Howson, M.A. 3s. 


XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. and 


By ll. BA, 4s. 6d. 
CYKOPD LA. Rooks ‘and VIIT. By Prof. 
By Professors W. W. 


WHITE 
MEMORABILIA SOCK. NTIS. By A. R. 


WENO. By Rev, A. L1..D. 22. 6d. 
CECONOMICUS., By the same Editor. {/n press. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
vinert LESSON in LATIN, By K. MacauLay 


FIRST. LATIN GRAMMAR, By M. 
MACMILLAN, M.A. 

LATIN. PROSE. EXERCISES based upon 
< GALLIC WAR. By Bryays, 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. 


Rosy, M.A. 5s. 


price —KEY, 38. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : Hints 
towards. By A. W. Potts, LL. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. By the Same. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSETION : First Steps 
to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. G. suum. 
RIETH. Translated by Dr. Kker. Crown 8vo. 

First 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: 
Rev. BLOMPIELD JACKSON, M.A. _ Is, Gd.— 
Second 2s. 6d.— KEY, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK ‘TAMBICS for By 
Rev. H. Kynastox, M.A, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By "Prof J. B. 
Is, 6d.; Parts IL, and IIL., 3s. 6d 


FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. Jouy 
E. B. Mayor, 4s. 6d. 

FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR, By Ww. 
RuTHerrorD, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. 1s. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS ,* 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwix. New Edition, 6s. 6d, 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor W. W. 
GoopwWIs, Ph.D. 6s. 

A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor W. W. GOODWIN. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


Prof.J.G.GREENWOOD. 5s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE. — The POLITICS. Translated 
by J. E. C. WeLipox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


CICERO’S ACADEMICA. Translated b by J.S. 
REID, M.A, 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 
Watson's Selection by Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 10s. éd. 


M. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By Prof. 8. H. mpl 
Lane, M.A. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 


Tior ACE ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
} ,and 8. Lex, M.A, With Notes, &. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. After 
of J. E. Maron, Prof. A. 
@ and ALEX. LEEPER, M Crown 8vo, 3s. 


iavy, Books XXI. XXV. Translated b 
and W. J. Broprisp, M. 


PINDAR—T The ODES. Translated by Exnest 
yers, M 
PLATO. The REPUBLIC. By J. J. Davens, 
M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
APOLOGY, CRITO, 
PHZDO. ByF.J. Cutrcn. 


SALLUST. —The CON! SPIRACY. of CATILINE 
and the JUGURTHINE WAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. W. PoLtanp, B.A. 


TACITUS. By A. J. Cuurcn, M. “a and W. J. 


Broprrep, M.A. 
TUE —THE ANNALS. 7s. 6d.— 


THE and’ GEKMARY, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY. 4s. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS, 1 BION, and MOSCHUS. By 
A. Laya, M 


VIRGIL, in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. Lons- 
DALE, M.A., and 8. LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


By BARNARD SMITII, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. 4s. 6d. 

—KEY, 8s. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For 


1 and Elementary School . Se 
Past iL Part 7a. Anowers, 
REY. 


SCHOOL CL ‘ASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIO. 
By BARNARD M.A. 3s, Or Three Parts, 
each ls.—KEY, Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By J. 

ALGEBRAICAL vely 
arra C, A. Jones, M.A., and C. 
M.A, 2s. 6d. 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 
Price 2s, 6d. 

RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 
Part I., 2s. ; Part II., 2s, 


] DYNAMICS of the “SYSTEM 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
(continued). 


NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A, 
ELEMENTARY GROMETEY. Books I. to V. 
New Edition, enlarged, 4s. 


SOLID GEOMETRY as CONIC SECTIONS. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


BATURAL GEOMETRY: an to 
the Logic: with Explanatory 


MODELS to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY : Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dyer, M.A, 4s. 
GEOMETRICAL for 
NERS. By SAMUEL CONSTABLE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : Gratneted Exer- 
goss in. By J. WiLs05, M.A., ond 8. Witeos, B.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
Fass AI, Higher, 3s. 6d. Com- 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. C 


DETERMINANTS: a ‘Treatioe on. By T. Murr, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical Treatise. 
By W. H. Drew. Crown 8vo. 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS. By Cartes Sra, 
M.A. Second Edition, . 78. 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. By SMITH, M.A. 9%. 


THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most 

By 8. ALDIS. Illustrated, 

ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, 
By Sypygy Lurrox. With 1,100 Problems. 5s. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
Price 3s, 6d.—KEY, 6s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s, 6d.— 


KEY, 6s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s. 6d.— 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 4s. 6d.— 


KEY, 6s. 
ALGEBRA for the Use of Colleges and 


Schools. 7s, 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 
THE THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSION: 


ANALYTICAL STATICS. With Examples, 
price 10g. 


By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
MECHANICS: an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Examples. 9s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on OPTICS. 10s. 6d. 

By Professor G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
DIFFERESTIAL EQUATIONS. Crown 8vo. 
4s. Supplementary Volume, 8s. 6d. 
CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFERENCES. 

Price 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC- 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. 
Pucks, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 
. STEELE. 


Tait and Mr. 

THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. B 

Prof. W. K. CLirrorp, F.R.S, Part I. KINETIC. 
THE THEORY of SLECTRICITT. By L. 

CumMinG, M.A. With Illustrations, 8s. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. Devised 
Arranged 


nged, by WOLSTENHOLME. New Edition, 
UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 
Everett, F. 
ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Piet it, by Pros, and 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 
for ADMISSION into the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY for the Years 1880-83. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


*.* Messrs. MACMILLAN § CO.’S Catalogues of Educational and other Publications free on application, 


LONDON: 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. : 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.”—Spectator, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
BRACHETS ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. 
Translated into English by G. w. *Krromis, M. A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRACHET'S. HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 
LANGUAGE. Translated into English by W. Krrcmix, M.A. 


Works by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 
SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. Crown 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from Villon to 
Hugo. Crown Svo. 9s. 
CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by Saintspury, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MOLIERE’S Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by ANDKEW LANG, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
BEAUMARCHAIS’ Le BARBIER de SEVILLE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, weavers yd Extra fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


L’ELOQUENCE de la CHAIRE et de la TRIBUNE FRAN- 


Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
CORNEILLE’'S CINNA, and MOLIERE’S Les FEMMES 


SAVANTES. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LOUIS XIV. and HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; as described in 

Extracts from the best 3 the S Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra Svo. 2s. 6d. 

MAISTRE, XAVIER de. VOYAGE AUTOUR de ma CHAM- 
BRE. Ouri ka, by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Frrvéie; Les Jumeaux 
de I'Hotel wel Corneille, by EDMOND ABOUT Mcsaventures d'un Ecolier, by Rovourus 
Téprr tion, extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLIERE'S Les FOURBERIES de SOAPIN, and RA- 
CINE’S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

RAOCINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE’S Le MEN- 
TEUR. With Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, ond BRUEYS and PALA- 
PRAT’S Le GRONDEUR. Extra fep. 8vo. 

SEVIGNE, MADAME de, Mg HER CHIEF CONTEM- 

PORARIE: FROM OF. Intended 
more es, foc Girls’ Schools. Extra tep. 8vo. 3s. 


DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the INFERNO. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H.B.CoTrTeRitt, B.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TASSO. —La GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. Cantos i.,, ii. 
ith Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo. 2%. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 
By LEWIS HENSLEY, M.A. 
FIGURES MADE EASY. A cist t Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to The Scholar's Arithmetic.) Crown 
ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES in FIGURES MADE EASY, 


th two thousand additional Examples formed from the ‘Tables in the same, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 


The SCHOLAR'S | ARITHMETIC ; with Answers to the 
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